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THE WOMEN'S BUREAU: IS IT MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF WOMEN WORKERS? 



THURSDAY, JULY 26. 1984 

House of Representatives, 
Manpower and Housing Subcommittee 
OF THE Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subrommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
224Y, Ravburn House Office Building, Hon.^ Barney Frank (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barney Frank, Major R. Owens, Joe 
Kolter, John R. McKeman, Jr., and Dan Schaefer. 

Also present: Stuart Weisberg, staff director and counsel; Joy Si- 
monson, staff investigator; June Saxton, clerk; William Zavarello, 
assistant clerk; and Nan Elwood, minority professional staff, C^^m- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN FRANK 

Mr, Frank. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Manpower and 
Housing of the Committee on Government Operations will be in 
order. 

We are meeting today under our oversight responsibilities to con- 
duct the first hearing this subcommittee has had on the Women's 
Bureauil a very important component of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. / 

The committee han heard from various people who have worked 
in the past with the Women's Bureau about some concerns they 
have Had, concemB that the general direction of this administra- 
tion h^ been av/ay from many of the areas that the Women's 
Bureau has taken in the past. One of the concerns we will be ad- 
dressing is the extent to which the general orientation of the ad- 
ministration has led to some diminution of activicies of the sort 
that the Women's Bureau has done in the past. 

There is also concern widely expressed in communications to me 
by some people who are afraid that there was some effort to dis- 
mantle or reduce the Women's Bureau. 

I expect that there will be differences of opinion expressed today, 
but I think one issue on which there will be no difference is on the 
need for a continuation of the Women's Bureau, and, in fact, I 
would suspect that most of us here would })e for an expansion of its 
budget and of its staff. 

So I should make it very clear to everyone that I don*t think 
anyone here is asking for a reduction of the Women's Bureau, and 

(1.^ 
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particularly whoever stimulated those schoolchildren in Chicago to 
write to me and ask me to protect the Women's Bureau from Presi- 
dent Reagan, I want to assure them, I'm going to do r • do 
that, and we will address those letters and others ■ n.,/ way. 
There was certainly no effort to cut back the Bureau's ti^i;,' 

I also want to apologize for the inadequate physicj .-.,-iiities. I 
am a relatively junior subcommittee Chair. Bigger rooms go *o rel- 
atively senior subcommittee Chairs. I do apologize. We will try to 
accommodate. , t i 

Let me say that the Chair should announce that today 1 make an 
exception to my usual rule. I will not be smoking during the hear- 
ing. I would hope that other people in thif? very crowded room 
would also abstain, and we will try and do e- jrything else we can 
to accommodate people. r , c 

If there are vacant chairs, I hope people will please teel tree to 
take them. I hope no one will be putting books or anything else on 
chairs, because we are going to try to accommodate people as much 

as possible. , , . 

I would also ask, if there are working press people who are here 
who need access to the table, that they be allowed to have it. So if 
there are working press who need writing space, I hope people will 
accommodate them. 

As I said, the Women's Bureau is a very important aspect ot our 
effort to provide equality in this socie:y. There have been views ex- 
pressed which we will hear of in j^reater detail today, that the 
Bureau' has not been able to function these past few years with the 
same independence it had in previous years. There will be people 
who will disagree with that viewpoint, and I think we have a tairly 
extensive set of hearings which will air all the viewpoints. 

We are, of course, not able to accommodate everyone who wishes 
to testify. We have expanded the hearing list some these last few 
days by people who want to testify, and we will, of course, keep the 
hearing record open, and if anyone, in response to what is said 
today, would like to submit statements, we will accept those state- 
ments. 

Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. t .u- i n r 

I'd just like to echo your statements and add that I think all oi 
us here are laterested in expanding the role of the Women s 

I also want to thank you for the decision not to smoke. That af- 
fects me a lot m(^re than it does all of you, I can assure you, al- 
though I'm impressed that our chairman has found a way to im- 
prove the quality of his cigars in recent hearings. 

Let me just say, though, that I hope this will be a constructive 
hearing I hope that we will be able to really talk about what we 
are going to be able to do in the future with the Women s Bureau 
because I'm convinced that the Women's Bureau has served us well 
for over the last 64 years. I'm sure that we can do even more. 

I've had a number of chats with people on the statt. 1 ye met 
with Dr Alexander, and I know of her interest in expanding the 
role of the Bureau and making sure that we really serve the needs 
of working women today. 
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We have to realize that today, more than ever before, we have 
people who are in the workforce in two-parent families; we have 
single-parent families; working women are a reality in this coun- 
try, and 53 percent of the women are now working; and the 
Wonien's Bureau, if it ever had an important role, has an even 
more important role today. 
^ Back when it was first formed, I think people didn't give the jus- 

tice that was due to that Bureau, and perhaps we have not had the 
resources that have been necessary, even though the Bureau has 
done an outstanding job, I think> with the resources available to it. 
% I think that in the 1980's and beyond, we need to expand the role 

of the Bureau, and I hope that th^t will be the tone of this hearing 
today —what can we do to provid? even better services to working 
women. Tm sure that there are going to be some disagreements on 
what has taken place in the past, but I hope that at least by the 
end of the hearing we will be talking about what we can do to im- 
prove the Bureau, so that it can better serve working women in 
America today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ^ 

Mr, Frank. Mr. Schaefer. 

Mr. Schaefer. Mr. Chairman, I don't have a lot to add, but Tm 
looking forward, of course, to this hearing this morning, particular 
in view of its long existence. I can only reflect on what my col- 
leagues have said so far and to point out that we only are talking 
about 79 employees nationwide, which is a commendable thing per- 
taining to what they have been doing. 

I think my most important thought this morning is to see indeed 
where our tax dollars are being spent and how they are being 
spent, and I think this is the most important thing, and Tm just 
here to welcome the witnesses today and listen to what is going on. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you, Mr. Schaefer, 

One last announcement. If there are any people here in the audi-^ 
ence who have particular difficulty, for whom standing is a special 
problem, people who have any kind of physical or other problem 
that make standing a problem, come up and join us here. We can 
certainly share the empty seat-s here. If the members come back, 
we'd expect you to get up. Otherwise, you are welcome to them. 

We will begin with our colleague. Representative James McNult> 
from Arizona. 

Mr. McNulty. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES F. McNlILTY. JR.. A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. McNuLTY. Mr. Chairman, will you find me in flagrante de- 
licto if I don't wear my jacket? 

Mr. Frank. Well, if that's your idea of a good time, I suppose. 
^ Mr. McNuLTY. ril interpret that for you later. 

Good morning to you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. McKernan, and Mr. 
Schaefer. 

I'm here this morning from southern Arizona and with the con- 
siderable help of Alison Hughes, a member of my staff, who was 
the first director of the Tucson Women's Commission and who has 
now, to my distress and joy, been accepted to the John F. Kennedy 
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School of Government, placing that incident in terms of mixed feel- 
ings on a par with the undertaker that has to look sad at a $5,000 

funeral. „ . .tt , r> ^.i. 

My concern today is the direction of the Women s Bureau, the 
Department of Labor. That thing has been around since 1920 and 
for 64 years has had a good reputation 8S a governmental paceset- 
ter, but certain recent actions taken by the Women's Bureau have 
produced this inquiry, which may be the first of its kind over that 
long oeriod of years. 

My concern arises from the fact that Arizona women s organiza- 
tions, which have received excellent services from the Bureau, have 
seen a reduction of those services in recent months, and the modifi- 
cation of those services can be directly related to the Bureau s deci- 
sion to change its structure in San Francisco. 

The Women's Bureau was established by an act of Congress and 
has a responsibility to Congress to respect and uphold laws passed 
by Congress, and I want to inquire whether that respect is still 
present in the degree that it should be. 

The issue of the elimination of the Women s Bureau Kegion IX 
job-sharing directorship came to my attention last October when 
constituent groups indicated concern about this. 

In November I made an inquiry into the situation through the 
Secretary of Labor. The Secretary's response on February 24, 1984, 
said the "job sharing in the Bureau's San Francisco office was es- 
tablished on an experimental basis." . , • • 
The Bureau's position was that it undertakes experimental ini- 
tiatives to identify issues and develop policy recommendations con- 
cerning things that relate to women in the labor force, and I think 
it's curious that the Bureau would undertaken an experimental ini- 
tiative on something already analyzed and debated by Congress 
and which has at least in part been shaped into a new law, the 
Federal Employees Part-time Career Employment Act ot 1978. 

When Congress passed that law, its Members had reviewed re- 
search on part-time and flexitime and compressed workweek con- 

^^ft's curious to me, too, the Bureau would make an administrative 
decision which I think is akin to reinventing the wheel on an issue 
laid to rest by Congress. If the Bureau's intent was to make recom- 
mendations for a change in the law, if it concluded that job-sharing 
was not administratively feasible at a particular grade level— was 
that, I wonder, the Bureau's intent? 

Could the Bureau not better use its staff time to develop policy 
recommendations concerning issues under debate in Congress like 
comparable worth, for example? ^ j 

I'd welcome their recommendations if they experimented with 
the pay equity concept, a subject on which I think they have taken 

no position. . 

The action in San Francisco, I think, was unjustifiable, in using a 
reduction in force concept to eliminate two long-term Women s 
Bureau employees with good reputations, Madeline Mixer and day 

Plair Cobb. j * j- „ 

I thought it was inappropriate, since to my understanding the 
San Francisco office of the Bureau now has three full-time employ- 
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ees instead of two half-time employees it formerly had. I hope the 
committee will find out if I am accurate on that statistic. 

Ill my inquiry to the secretary, I was advised that the Bureau's 
policy supported alternative work patterns for persons in the work 
force and that the Bureau would continue to explore part-time op- 
tions for the staff. If that's the policy, the actions in San Francisco 
are contradictory. 

I'm familiar with the contributions that Ms. Mixer and Ms. Cobb 
have made to the women of Arizona, and I think it's a sad thing 
when outstanding work is rewarded by job elimination. 

Ms. Mixei has been very active in Arizona in work establishing 
the Tucson and the Arizona Women's Commissions as well as pro- 
moting entry of women into trades and the establishment of Arizo- 
na Tradeswomen Inc. 

Ms. Cobb's work in the State has included promoting women's 
network groups and such things as the Black Women's Awareness 
Conference, and in urging, so importantly, the school system to 
auopt curricula which encourage students to enter nontraHitional 
careers. Those are substantive activities which have far-reaching 
effects. 

So when we received the information that we did that the 
Bureau, since December sometime, has sponsored a workshop on 
the Job Training Partnership Act in Phoenix in March, which ac- 
tually followed one that Ms. Hughes and my staff put on in Decem- 
ber, and that there hasn*t been done much else, we have to say 
that we are dissatisfied that the Bureau has done inadequate work 
in continuing efforts to support women's committees, has done in- 
adequate work in participating in continuing community debates 
on the issue of pay equity and other issues, and I hop^ some impe- 
tus could be given to the Bureau to move directly and quickly in 
that direction. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McNulty follows:] 



• 
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Testimony by Congressman Jim MctJulty before the 
Subconaoittee on Manpower and Housing, Committee on Government 
Operations, U.S. House of Representatives 

July 26, 1984 



X am tiere today because I am concerned about the .direction in which 
the Women's Bureau of the U.S, Department of Labor is going. The Bureau 
was established in 1920, the same year women got the vote. For 64 years 
it has had a solid reputation for bemg a governmental pacesetter in its 
efforts to catalyze constructive changes to ensure women achieve equality 

It is unfortu,iate that certain actions taken by the current Women's 
Bureau have produced a Congressional investigation into the Bureau, 
possibly the fixst of its kind in 64 years. 

My concern rises from the fact that Arizona women's organizations which 
h^e received excellent services from the Bureau have apparently 
experienced a marked zeduction in these services in recent rlonths. 
And it appears that the modification of services can be directly 
rf^Tated to the Bureau's decision to change its administrative 
structure m the San Francisco office. 

My concern rises from the fact that because the Women's Bureau was 
established by an act of Congress, it has the responsibility to Congress 
to respect and uphold the laws passed by Congress, and it appears that 
such respect is missing. 

The issue of the olimination of the Women's Bureau's Region IX job- 
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sharing directorship camo to my attention last October when 
conatituant groups indicated concern about the Women's Bureau, 

In early November I made an inquiry into this situation through 
the Secretary of Labor. The Secretary's response to this inquiry, 
written on February 24, 1984, indicated that '•job sharing in the 
Bureau •« San Francisco office was established on an experimental 
basis," The Bureau's position was that it undertakes experimental 
initiatives to identify issues and dev<»lop policy recommendations 
concerning the issues that relate to women in the labor force. 

It is curious that ti\e Bureau would undertake an experimental initiative 
on an issue already analyzed and debated by Congress, and one which 
had been shaped into a new law: The Federal Employees Part-time 
Career* Employment Act of 1978 i 

When congress passed that law its members had already reviewed a 
nizable amount of research on part-time, flexitime, and compressed 
workweek concepts in the Fei^eral government. 

It is curious, too, that the Bureau would make an administrative decision 
to reinvent the wheel of re3eari;h on an issue already "laid to rest" 
by Congress, I wonder if the Bureau's intent was to make recommendations 
for a change in the law if it concluded that job-sharing was not 
administratively feasible at a particular grade level. 

Would not tha Bureau better use its staff time to develop policy 
recommendatii2/i3 concerning issues currently under debate in Congress 
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(comparable worth, for example)? Wo would certainly welcome the 
Bureau's recommendations if it experimented with a "pay equity'* 
concept in the Bureau and made recommendation a on the issue. ( I 
understand the Bureau has not taken a position on thia issue.) 

The Bureau's administrative action regarding its San Francisco office 
^ ui.: /, ionirvg w in my opinion unjustifiable. To use the "RIF" 
(Reduction m Force) system to el iminate' two long-term Women's 
Bureau employees with excellent reputations, Madeline Mi>:er and 
Gay Plair Cobb is inapptopriate , enpecially since, to ray understanding 
the San Francisco office of the Bureau now has U\ree full time 
employees instead of the two half-time employees it had aboard prior 
to the. RIF. In my inquiry to the Secretary I was advised that the 
Bureau's policy fully supports alternative work patx:.*?rn8 for persons 
in the work force, and that the Bureau will continue to explore part- 
tyne options for its staff. If this is the policy of the Bureau, its 
actions pertaining to the San Francisco directors seem to be a 
contradiction . 

I am familiar with the contributions Ms. Mixer and Ms. Cobb have made 
to the women of Arizona and it is a sad thing when outstanding work 
IS rewarded by job elimination, or even by offering them an opportunity 
to )ob share at the "nc'Xt level position." 

Ms. Hixc-i IS well known in Arizona for hor work in establishing the 
Tucson d.id Arjzona Women's Commissions as woU as her activities to 
promo t< the entry of women in the trades cind the establishment of 
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Arizona Tradeswomen, Inc. Ms. Cpbb*3 work in my State has included 
promoting women's nQ^work groups and ^sxyits such as the Black 
Women's Awareness Conference, and in urying the school system to 
adopt curricula which encourage students to enter non-- . traditional 
careers. These are the kinds of substantivi :ivitios which wear 
well and which have fai-rraching effects in promoting worae* equality . 

When I sought information on what activities the Bureau had generated 
in Arizona since the elimination of Mb. Mixor and Ms, Cobb's position, 
I was informed that the Bureau had sponsored a workshop on JTPA in 
Phoenix in March. This workshop followed one I had sponsored in Tucson 
on December 12 on which my staff had originally worked with Ms. Cobb 
Apart from these sessions, it appears that the Bureau has dor.e little 
to continue its work with the women's commissions, or Arizona Trades- 
women, or to participate in continuing community debates on the issue 
oj pay equity « 

Mr. Frank. Thank you very much Mr. McNulty. 

At this time, if there is no objection, I would like to enter into 
the record the stateixient that was submitted by Alison Marshall 
Hughes, who is former executive director of the Tucson Women's 
CJommission and who has been a staff member for Mr. McNulty. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hughes follows:] 
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Ducion, ^uiona 5^57 

July 17, 1984 



Honorable Barney Frank, Chair 
Subconrnittee on Manpower and Housing 
Room B 34<5 A 

Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Frank: 

The enclosed testimony is directed to the functioning of the Women's 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, particularly to the work 
0^ the Region IX arm of the Bureau during a six year period. 

From 1976 - 1982 I served as Executive Director of the Tucson Women's 
Commission, and for five years was an active member of the Arizona 
Women's Coimiission. During this period I worked very closely with 
Bureau staff at the regional level and developed first-hand knowledge 
about the Bureau and its functioning. 

My testimony Is not intended to negate the good intentions of the 
current staff of the Women's Bureau. Rather, I offer it in order 
to say with pride that the Region IX directors did an outstanding 
job of serving the needs of Arizona's female constituency, and that 
their job sharing capacity served to our benefit. 

It is my sincere hope that your hearing will 'positively affect the 
functioning of the Women's Bureau and encourage a strong advocacy 
role on behalf of women. 

Sincerely, 
Alison M. Hughes 
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TESTIMONY TO THE SUBCOMMIHEE ON f^ANPOWER AND 
HOUSING. COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Submitted by AUson M. Hughes 
Tucson t Arizona 

July 17. 1984 



WOMEN'S BUREAU. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



The Women's Bureau's Impact 
In Arizona . 



The- Women's Bi reau historically played a strong role In the establishment of 
women's commissions. In Region IX, the regional director Madeline Mixer 
.was Instrumental In the Initial establishment Ci the Arizona and Tucson 
Women's Conmlsslons. In 1975 she visited Tucson and met with members of our 
City Council as well as members of an ad hyc community task forpe established 
to create a ConmliiSlon. She also met at the state level with women who were 
working to reestablish a Governor's Commission on Women under Governor Castro. 
Her purpose was to share Information on the role conmlsslons could play In 
government as well as In the communities and states In which they were located. 

Once the Tucson Women's Connlsslon and the Arizona Women's Commission were 
established we continued to stay abreast of national Issues affecting women 
through our continued worklPj relationship with the regional director of the 
Bureau. 

It was thiough Madeline Mixer's efforts to promote women In the trades that 
the Tucson Women's Commission became the first Arizona women's organization to 
establish programs In this area. With the regional director's assistance. In 1977 we 
organized our first cofrinunlty-wlde workshop for women on how to enter construction 
trades.. Ms. Mixer visited Tucson for the occasion and met with labor leaders whom 
we had Invited to participate In the workshop. She also served as a speaker at the 
workshop which attracted over 60 women and which Inspired many of them to apply 
to enter apprenticeship training programs. 

With Ms. Mixer's encouragement, the Tucson Women's Commission pursued funds through 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) to establish a training program 
for women wishing to pursue careers In the trades. We were successful In obtaining 
funds and a training program was launched. 

In the meantime* CETA funds were also being appropriated for union apprenticeship 
training programs. The Pima County Operating Engineers received a large CETA 
grant to train women as heavy equipment operators. When we learned that the union 
planned to hire a man to direct the project w1 thought the position's having been 
publicly advertised. Ms. Mixer made a trip to Tucson where we met jointly with the 
union coordinator, the BAT (Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training) coordinator, and 
a member of the State Apprenticeship Council to discuss the matter. Our meeting 
resulted In the union's advertising the job and hiring a Mexican American female 
as Its director. I am confident that this personnel policy would not have been 
changed without Ms. Mixer's Intervention. 

Meantln^e, at the state level, the Arizona Women's Comnlsslon also sought CETA 
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funds to assist women in entering the workforce. Again Ms. Mixer's influence 
was felt through the State CETA Advisory Committee which ultimately approved 
the funding. 

Also at the State Level, the State Department of Education's ^t^J^J^u^^V , 
coordinator, Deborah Dillon, worked closely with the Bureau ct Che National 
and Reglora! levels. In 1978 Ms. Dillon's office sponsored a state-w de 
conference on women In nontraditional Jobs. Ruth Nadel of the Bureau's national 
staff, and Madeline Mixer were both present to speak on different. aspects of 
the conference subject matter and to advocate for increasing the roles of women 
on nontraditional jobs. 

By 1980 wonien were beginning to enter trades in larger numbers in Tucson. 
As is often the case with trail blazers in the workforce, many of these women 
were faced with on-the-job battles with their male counterparts. The Tucson 
Women's Commission worked with many tradeswomen to help them devise strategies 
of counteracting sexual harassment on the Job. While we assisted some women in 
filing sex discrimination complaints, negotiated conflict resolutions between 
others and their union coordinators, there was also a need to create a vehicle 
through which tradeswomen could come together and resolve their own problems. 

Through the Region IX Women's Bureau the Tucson Women's f.nmission obtained 
a small contract for around $'500 to establish a tradeswomen organization and 
encourage tradeswomen to mee* ;ogether to examine on-the-job Usues and seek 
resolutions. With these funds the Commission formed a brand new organization, 
Arizona Tradeswomen, Inc.* whose board and members were composed of women in 
such trades as carpentry* painting, operating engineers, plumbing, electric ans, 
welders, etc. A publication about the organization was produced and dissemin' v?d 
widely in the community. One of the first conferences on women in the trades 
was organized, and in 1981 drew almost 200 tradeswomen from Arizona, California, 
Colorado and Nevada to Tucson to meet and confer. Keynote sp^^akers at the 
conference were Addle Wyatt national union leader, and lenora Cole-Alexan<Jer , 
the National Director of the Women's Bureau. 

In 1980 we lauded the Women's Bureau's decision to adopt job sharing in support 
of the needs of its employees. were knowledgeable about the passage of the 
Federal Employees Part-time Career Employment Act of 1978 which made possible 
job sharing emong Federal employees. We believed the Bureau's adoption of a 
job-sharing policy would inspire other Federal departments and non-Federal 
organizations to adopt similar policies. 

When Gay Cobb came to Region IX to share the Bureau's director position with 
Madeline Mixer we found ourselves with two resources instead of one. We were 
provided with a sound explanation of the roles the directors would play, and 
we worked with each accordingly. 

Ms. Cobb accepted our invitation to be the keynote speaker at the Ticson 
Black Women's Awareness Conference in 1980-81. The conference was attended 
by Imost 250 women. Ms. Cobb made an outstanding impression on our Co^ ss'un 
and on the Tucson women who met her and we began an ongoing wo.king relation 
ship with her as well as with Ms. Mixer. 

Through Gay Cobb wr were give:, access to a broad range oJ/^^o'-'^^Jio" °"hp^"'^" 
tional equity, on tne new Job Training Partnership Act which was then under 
^deration: and on the new networking concepts which were taking effect among 
women's organizations at t^e national level. 
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While Ms, .lixer's impact was strongly felt in Arizona in the! are« of women 
in the trades, Ms. Cobb's influence was moving in the direction of encouraging 
women's networking to Ghare valuable information about issues and careers for 
wonieji. In 1981 the Tucson Women's Coirmlsston sponsored the Tucson Women's 
Networking Conference, an event which drew almost 500 participants and which 
had a positive influence on their lives, 

Ms. Cobb was also active in promoting adoption of curricula in the public school 
systems which would enhance students opportunities to prepare for nontraditional 
careers. She was responsible for a workshop for elementary-secondary school 
personnel, held in late 1982, I worked with Ms. Coob on this event, and it 
drew school personnel from the Tucson and Phoenix areas and presented a full day 
of information on the Women in Non-Traditional Careers Curriculum developed under 
the auspices of the Women's Bureau. 

In sunmary, it is important that I emphasize t^iat in six years of working steadily 
with staff members of the Women's Bureau I found that the service was outstandin g, 
bot h with one regional d i rector , and with two directors woVking in a Jo b sha ring 
capacity. 

It was a simple enough matter for us to choose which director to contact as we 
knew which role each he?<i. 

It was a pleasure to work with two directors as each brought her own unique 

skills with the same enthusiasm and commitment to her job, and each was accountable 

to the /Arizona women's constituency she served. 

Throuyh my position in the office of Congressman Jim McNulty, I am currently 
aware of the Wcmen's Bureau Director's decision to eliminate job Sharing in 
the Bureau. I hope the exp^iences I have described above Cdi have a positive 
effect on changing this decision, as the concept of job Sharing is of vital 
Importance to working women everywhere a,nd the Women's Bureau is in a position 
to be a strong advocate for job sharing. 

The Women's Bureau at the National 
Levejj Personal Obser vati c^s 

At the national level the Bureau has in the past had an important impact in the 
formation of national policy a'^f fee ting women. That impact has been reflected 
in related act4vities and programs established by women's organizations 
throughout the country. \ 

For example, the Bureau was involved in analyzing the CETA regulations when 
they were in the formation stages, and in making reconmendations to the staff 
and the Secretary of Labor to insure CETA met the needs of working women. Even 
before the Comorehensive Employment and Training Act became law the Bureau was 
providing information on women in the workforce in order to encourage access to 
CETA resources by women. I believe the Bui'eau's work had a major impact on CETA's 
ircluslon of displaced homeinakers as a target group to receive CETA training. 
I am convinced that had the CETA legislation not identified women as a target 
group the Tucson and Arizona women's conmissions would not have received CETA funds. 
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The Bureau was also Involved 1n making conitients Internally on the 1977 
OOL Office of Federal Contract Compliance P'-09'-am^** ch offered goa s 
iiid timetables for women In construction, and on the 1978 ML gu dellnes 
governing equal employment opportunity In apprenticeship and fa ning. 
The Burelu took an active role In working w th Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training Coordinators to ensure .the monitoring of these regulations 
at state levels. 

These reaulatlons were adopted following a law Suit by wotnen's groups against 
Ihe1epa?tm^nt Sf Ub^r. The legal arrangements Included the establishment of 
a national monitoring committee appointed by the Secretary of Labor. The 
Bureau had responsibility for coordinating meetings of the ^nltorlng Conmlttee 
during the time period covered by the court order. I 

The Bureau also provided Information on the Equal Rights Amendirient "O"*"'* 
groups and Its staff members promoted Its passage, reflecting the position of 
the administrations of Presidents Ford and Carter. , 

The Bureau Today \ 

I.t Is understandable that with each new Administration'* new policies are 
adopted which /eflect the sentiments of those at the he\1m. 



President Reagan's administrative policies are, I believe, reflected In 

those adopted by the current day Women's Bureau In « nu.jiber of ways, for example: 

- Withdrawal from public distribution of the Buleau's pamphlet 
which promotes passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

-- Silence and/or passivity on the revised OFCCP regulations 

governing women in construction (the revised regulations received 
a national focus last fall fchen women's groups opposed many of 
the proposed changes.) 

- Silence during the formation of the Job Training Partnership 
Act out of the Comprehensive Training and Employment Act. 

JTPA does not Include women as a specific target group, whereas 
CETA did a^ess the needs of women. 

- Silence on the issue of pay equity (or comparable worth) Congress 
and hundreds of state and local governments are struggl ng wHh this 
Issue In 1984 It Is one of the most highly-discussed Issues Jmong 
wo^.n' groups. While the House did pass H.R. 5680. a b1 des gned 
to prorote pay equity among Federal employees, and while the Senate 
s?111 debates the Issue, the Women's Bureau has made no recomnendatlpn 
on the Issue, either for or against. 

- Elimination of Job-sharing a$ a personnel policy In spite of the 
existence of a law promoting such policies, 

I, sunr«ry, the Women's Bureau of the U S D^P'^^ment of^abor has historically 
^^J^l S^lSirslru:i^?hf rtlorhrvJ^IUIdr the K^eau for leader- 
shXa^d^l recti on In the are. of women In the workforce. I s ncerely hope 
thl? the Bureau's current positions on major Issues affecting American wo^ien 
So Z have an allenaUng effect on the won«n's organizations the Bureau 
has traditionally served. 
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Mr. Frank. Any questions from the members? 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. McNuLTY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frank, I will now call fomard our first panel: our colleague, 
Representative Barbara Boxer. She is accompanied by Gay Plair 
Cobb and Madeline Mixer, who were formerly job-sharing regional 
administrators for the Women's Bureau. 

While they approach, I just want to read into the record <x state- 
ment which we received — if there is no objection— from our col- 
league Ronald Dellums: 

I appreciate the jpportunity to comment on the issue before the subcommittee 
today and commend you for your efforts to examine the current policies of the 
Women's Bureau. An incredible irony of the situation is that the situation is that 
these two women worked for the very agency — 

Talking about the job sharers— 

that one would expect to be in the forefront of this effort. The supreme irony is that 
they were fired by the current Presidontiaily appointed Director of the Women's 
Bureau because they were job sharing. 

Gay Plair Cobb and Madeline Mixer have compiled a record of excellent achieve- 
ment as the coadministrators of the Women's Bureau regional office. Their fine- 
work in the areas of child care, improved access of minority women to the job arena, 
blue-collar jobs for women, and many other innovative and important approaches to 
work for women is well known. 

That this, sort of precipitous action and that other instances of harassment of re- 
gional .officers of the Women's Bureau have occurred throughout the Nation indi- 
cate a serious attempt by the administration to politicize and to undercut the effec- 
tiveness of the Women's Bureau. This is particularly tragic as working women have 
become one of the groups most affected by the drastic spending cuts of the past 3 
years. 

Again, I thank the chairman for the opportunity to comment, and I look forward 
to a return of principled leadership in the Women's Bureau. 

That will go in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dellums follows:] 
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Honorable Barney f>ank 

Chalrnan ^ i, , 

Subcommittee on Manpower and Housing 
Houie Committee on Government Operation* 
2157 Xayburn H.O.B. 
Waahlnaton, l».C. 20515 

Mr. Chairman: 

1 ahare your concern over the draatlc shift In direction that the 
ioSen'a Bureau policies have taken since this administration took 
omce 1 am particularly concerned about situation in the San 
Franctico Regional Otflce. and the diamiasal ot ha. Gay Plalr 
Cobb and Ms. Madeline Mixer. 

I would very much appreciate the opportunity to have a short 
ctatement included in the record ot your hearing on the 
Actlvlnies ot the Women* a Bureau. 

Your ascJ stance Is most appreciated. 

Sincerely, , , 

,y A 

Ronald V. Dellums 
Member ot Congress 
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•b'lAlEMhNl OK Kfc.l»KEShNTATlVh KONALU V, DhLLUhS 



HEtORb THE COMMlTTEfc ON GOVERNMENl OPEkATlONS 



SUbCOMMlTTEE ON MANPOWER ANL) HOUSING 



JULY 26, 1984 



MR. ChAlRhiAN: 

1 APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY 10 COMMENT ON THE ISSUE BEFORE IHE 
SUBCOMMITTEE TODAY AND COMMEND YOU FOR YOUR EEFORIS TO EXAMINE • 
THE CURRENl POLICIES OK THE WOMEN'S BUREAU, 

1 AM PARTICULARLY INTERESTED IN THE AGENCY'S ACTIONS REGARDING 
THE POLICY OF JOB SHARING, NOl ONLY BECAUSE OF THE IMPORTANCE 
THAT THIS PROVEN AND EFFECTIVE APPROACH TO WORK ALTERNATIVES HAS 
UPON WOMEN AND MINORITIES, BUT ALSO BECAUSE 1 KNOW OP THE UNE 
WORK OF TWO WOME« JOB-SHARERS WHO HAPPEN TO BE MY CONSTIIUENTS. 

AN INCREDIBLE IRONY OF THE SlTUAllON IS THAT THESE TWO WOMEN 
WORKED FOR IhE VERY AGENCY THAI ONE WOULD EXPECT TO BE IN THE 
FOREFRONT OF IHIS EFFORl • BUT IhE SUPREME IRONY IK IHAl THEY 
WERE FIRED BY IHE CURRENT PRESl DENTIALLY APPOlNlhD DIRECTOR OF 
IHE WOMEN'S BUREAU BECAUSE THEY WERE JOB SHARING. 

GAY PLAIR COBB AND MADELINE MIXER HAVE COMPILP.D A RECORD OF 
EXCELLENT ACHIEVEMENT AS IHE CO-ADMINISTRATORS OF THE WOMEN'S 
BUREAU REGIONAL OFFICE IN SAN FRANCISCO. IHEIR FINE WORK IN IhE 
AREAS OF CHILD CARE. IMPROVED ACCESS OF MINORITY WOMEN TO THE JOb 
ARENA BLUE COLLAR JOBS FOR WOMEN AND MANY OTHER INNOVATIVE AND 
IMPORTANT APPROACHES TO WORK FOR WOMEN, IS WELL-KNOWN. IhEY ARE 
WELL-RESPECTED PROFESSIONALS IN THE REGION, WHO HAVE BEIWEEN THEM 
AN EXTENSIVE NETWORK OF CONTACTS WITH WOMEN'S GROUPS AND LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

WHILE IHE OFFICE OF PERSONNEL ^lANAGEMENl HAS RECENTLY CONFIRMED 
IHE VIABILITY OF JOB SHARING, PARTICULARLY IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVbkNMENI, AS AN ALTERNATIVE WHICH PROMOTES FLEXIBILIIY AND 
WHICH ALLOWS MANY MORE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNII lES TO MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO WOULD OTHERWISE BE UNABLE TO WORK, THE DISMISSAL OF MS. CObB 
AND MS. MIXER SIGNIFIES A DIRECT CONTRADICI ION 10 THIS 
ENLIGHTENED POLICY. AFIER THEIR COMBINED RECORD OF 30 YEARS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN THE SAN FRANCISCO REGIONAL OFFICE, IHEIR DISMISSAL 
RAISES SERIOUS QUESTIONS ABOUT THE POLITICAL NATURE OF THE 
CURRENT ADMINISIRATION OF THE WOMEN'S BUREAU. 

IHAI THIS SORT OF PREC.IPIIOUS AC1X0N,.AND THAT OIHKR INSIANCES OF 
HARASSMENT OF REGIONAL OFFICES OF IHE WOMEN'S BUREAU HAVE 
OCCURRED IHROUGHOliT THE NATION, INDICAIE A SERIOUS ATTEMPI BY IHE 
ADMINISTRATION TO POLIIICIZE AND 10 UNDERCUI THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
THE WOMEN'S BUREAU. IHIS IS PARTICULARLY IRAGIC AS WORKING WOMEN 
HAVE BECOME ONE OF THE GROUPS MOST AFFECTED BY THE DRASI IC 
SPENDING CUTS OF THE PASI IHREE YEARS. 

AGAIN, I THANK THE CHAIRMAN FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO COMMENI , AND 
1 LOOK FORWARD TO A RETURN OF PRINCIPLED LEADERSHIP IN IHE 
WOMEN'S BUREAU. 
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Mr. Franx. We will begin with Mrs, Boxer. 
Mrs. Boxer. Mr. Chairman, Yd like to submit my statement for 
the record. 

Mr. Frank. Without objection, it will be included, and let me 
say, so we can do this in a blanket way, for all the witnesses today, 
we will extend, if there is no objection, permission to have the 
statements printed in their entirety in the record, and witnesses 
may then proceed to summarize. 

I would say, with more hope than expectation of succesa, that 
summarize usually means less than. It has been my experience 
that very few witnesses are able to summarize their statements 
without expanding on them by at least 50 percent. 

So we would hope that some of these people would in fact sum- 
marize. 

Mrs. Boxer. 

STATEMENT OP HON. BARBARA BOXER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Boxer. With that statement, I will proceed to read my 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I really want to compliment you and your subcommittee for look- 
ing into this very serious issue. I'm pleased to be before you today. 

rd like to begin my testimony by quoting frbm the statement of 
purpose for the Women's Bureau in the Department of Labor, the 
official purpose being— and I'm quoting: ''to promote the welfare of 
wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, increase 
their efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment." 

I hope vou'll keep that statement of purpose in mind as you 
listen to the story that unfolds regarding the two women sitting to 
my immediate left. 

I'd further like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the law creating 
the Women's Bureau was passed in 1920, and women have made 
advancements since 1920. We know we have come a long way. But 
since 1980, I have had to conclude that they have made advance- 
ment without the help of this administration. 

During the last SV2 years, we have seen many examples which 
clearly illustrate this administration's lack of commitment to eco- 
nomic equity for women, but what is, happening to the Women's 
Bureau in the Department of Labor, and specifically the situation 
involving Madeline Mixer and Gay Cobb, is a clear example of this. 

Mr. Chairman, on September 14, 1983, the codirectors of the San 
Francisco regional office of the Women's Bureau were given reduc- 
tion-in-force notices. Prior to the job-sharing experience as codirec- 
tors of this office, Madeline has been the western regional adminis- 
trator of the Women's Bureau for '21 years, and Gay, the former 
chief of the Bureau's Division of Coordination and Special Pro- 
grams. 

Since Gay and Madeline first assumed the position as codirectors 
of the Bureau, they consistently received outstanding job reviews. 
Under their leadership, a paid, on-the-job training program for 
women in nontraditional occupations was her an. In addition, they 
originated a program for displaced homemak ^rs. 
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According to the administration, the RIF of these two competent 
and highly qualified civil servants occurred because of a job-shar- 
ing experience that failed to work. This statement is not a worthy 
explanation of why Gay and Madeline were RIF'd. It is, instead, in 
my opinion, an example of utter hypocrisy. 

The very objectives of . the Women's Bureau, to promote greater 
participation of American women in the work force with flexible 
employment options, are being disposed of; it's as simple as that. 
Further, such a decision is a serious setback to the female Federal 
emnployee who may be considering this option. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the question before us is the real reason why 
these two women received reduction in force notices. Was it be- 
cause the incurtibents were just too good at fulfilling *he goals of 
the Women's Bureau, goals that the Reagan adminis\ on simply 
doesn't embrace, or maybe it is just because this adi. inistration 
wants to give only lip service to the promotion and advancement of 
women while it actually stifles the creative approaches of talented 
civil servants to increase public awareness of the goals of the 
Women's Bureau. 

I hope you will listen to how I was treated when I tried to find 
out the details of this RIF, 

In November 1983, I wrote a letter to Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander, 
the current Director of the Women's Bureau, expressing my con- 
cern over the decision to eliminate this job-sharing position, and I 
asked that immediate attention be given to this matter. 

It was not until January 17, 1984—2 months later— that I re- 
ceived a response, which -treated that the jobsharing was estab- 
lished only as \n experimr .i., and the experiment ended because 
the two incumbents functioned independently, not in a single posi- 
tion. Other problems with jobsharing raised in Dr. Cole Alexan- 
der's letter were monitoring the costs of travel, overtime expenses, 
and efficiency. 

In addition. Dr. Alexander indicated that upon the termination 
of the job sharing, both Gay and Madeline were offered to job share 
at the next level, but neither accepted the offer. 

In a return letter dated March 5, I asked for documentation of 
additional expenses and the cost involved in interviewing, hiring, 
and paying an interim director for region IX. I also asked for docu- 
mentation in defense of the position that this was an experimental 
arrangement. In addition, I asked for the title and salary of the po- 
sition supposedly offered to Gay and Madeline, 

On May 22, after I wrote to them in March, I wrote a followup 
letter expressing my desire to have a response no later than June 
5. Mr. Chairman, it was not until June 8 that I finally received a 
response stating that because the case was now under litigation, no 
details could be discussed and no further information released. 

At this time, several important issues still remain unaddressed 
which I hope your committee will look into. 

One, the positions at the regional office were established under 
the terms of the Federal Career Part-Time Employment Act and, 
as understood by the incumbents, were intended to be permanent. 
Where is the evidence that proves otherwise? 

Two, expense was cited as a reason for the reduction in force. 
Where is the evidence that supports increased costs for job shar- 
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ing? Where is the evidence that documents additional overtime 
costs? What is the cost of interviewing, hiring, and staffing an in- 
terim director? 

Three, where is proof of the so-called offer outlining the next 
level position? 

Four, why has this administration ignored numerous congres- 
sional inquiries into the region IX situation? 

Five, the RIFs were immediately a^ppealed by the two incum- 
bents. The administration responded Vvhile the case was under 
appeal in January, but now in July they will not give information 
on the decision to undermine the Women's Bureau. Why? Is it be- 
cause such decisions might cast a dim light on this administration 
in an election year? \ 

The situation in region IX is not uniqlie. Too many similar va- 
cancies and shifts in administration of the regional bureaus ere oc- 
curring in Denver, New York, and other parts of the country. We 
have seen this administration work overtime to defeat the ERA— I 
know it, because I saw it— and to undermiAe many elements of eco- 
nomic equity for women. 1 

The situation I have described here to<&iy is not just some ob- 
scure, ideological argument. It's not just i^^etoric. It involves two 
people, two excellent workers that the taxpayers got for the price 
of one, and they got firsJ from the very Bureau which is supposed 
to promote the welfa e of wage-earning women) improve their 
working conditions, ir ease their efficiency, and advance their op- 
portunities for profit** i employment, 

Madeline Miy^r anc Gay Cobb, whom you will hear from very 
shortly, are living, breathing examples of women in the work force 
discriminated against by this administration. Taxpayers are suffer- 
ing as a result. 

To paraphrase Geraldine Ferraro, in this case it is not a question 
of what this Government can do for these two women but what 
these two women can and should be doing to contribute to their 
Government, and I hope, as a result of this hearing, your commit- 
tee will begin to right this wrong. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Boxer follows:] 
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Mr, chairman and Members of the Committee: 

1 am pleased to have this opportunity to testify before 
THE Subcommittee on Manpower and Housing. 

I'd like to begin my testimony today by quoting from 
THE Statement of Purpose for the Women's Bureau in the 
Department oM^r. the official purpose being, "...to 
promote the welfare of wage earning women, improve their 

working CONDITIONS, INCREASE THEIR EFFICIENCY, AND ADVANCE 
THEIR OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT." I'D FURTHER 
LIKE Tt) POINT OUT Hr . Ch IRMAN. THAT THE LAW CREATING THE 

Women's Bureau was passed in 1920. Yes, women have made 

ADVANCEMENTS SINCE 1920. BUT SINCE 1980 THEY HAVE MADE 
ADVANCEMENT WITHOUT THE HELP OF THE ReAGAN AdM I f: I STRAT I ON , 

During the 3^ years that President Reagan has been in 
office, we have seen many examples which clearly illustrate 

THIS administration's TOTAL LACK OF COMMITTMENT TO ECONOMIC 
EQUITY FOR WOMEN. WhAT IS HAPPENING TO THE WoMEN's BuREAU IN 

THE Department of Labor and specifically the situation • 

INVOLVING MaDALINE MIXER AND GaY CoBB IS BUT ONE MORE CL^AR 

example. 
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Mr, Chairman, on September 1983, the Co-Directors of 
T'lE San Francisco Regional Office of the Women's Bureau, 
Madaline Mixer and Gay Cobb, were given reduction in force 
NOTICES^ Prior to the job sharing experience as co-directors 

OF THIS office, MaDALINE HAD BEEN THE WESTERN REGIONAL 
ACMINISTRATOR OF THE WoMEN'S BuREAU FOR 21 YEARS AND GaY THE 

FORMER Chief of the bureau's Division of Coordination and 
Special Programs. Since Gay and Madaline first assumed the 
POSITION AS Co-directors of the San Francisco Regional Office 

IN 1980, THEY CONSISTENTLY RECEIVED OUTSTANDING JOB REVIEWS. 
UnUEK their leadership., a paid on-the-job training PROGRAM 
FOR WOMEN IN NON-TRADITIONAL OCCUPATIONS WAS BEGUN. In 

addition, uey originated a program for displaced homemakers. 

According to the .^mini strati on, the RIF of these two 
competent and highly qualified civil servants occured because 

OF A "job sharing EXPERIENCE THAT FAILED TO WORK." ThIS 
STATEMENT IS NOT A WORTHY EXPLANATION OF WHY GaY AND MaDALINE 

wcRE RIF'd, It is instead an example of utter hifocracy. 
The very objectives of the Women's Bureau— to promote greater 
participation of American women in the work force with flexible 

EMPLOYMENT OPTIONS"ARE BEING DISPOSED OF— It's AS SIMPLE AS 

THAT. Further, such a decision is a serious ::etback to the 

FEMALE I EDERAL EMPLOYEES WHO MAY BE CONSIDERING THIS OPTION. 

So Mr. Chairman, the question before us is the real reason 
WHY Gay Cobb and Madaline Mixer received reduction in force 
notices, Was it because the incumbants were just too good at 

FULFILLING THE GOALS OF THE WOMEN's BUREAU? GuALS THAT THE 

Reagan Administration simply doesn't embrace. Or maybe it is 
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JUST BECAUSE THIS ADMINISTRATION WANTS TO GIVE ONLY "LIP 

service" to the promotion and advancement of women while it 
actually stifles the creative approaches of talented civil 
servants to increase public awareness of the goals of the 
Women's Burf' 

In November of 1983, 1 wrote a letter to Dr. Lenora Cole 
Alexander, the current Director of the Women's Bureau, 
expressing my concern over the decision to eliminate this job 
sharing position and asked that immediate attention be given 

TO THE MATTER. It WAS NOT UNTIL JANUARY 17, 1984-~2 MONTHS 

\TER-THAT 1 RECEIVED A RESPONSE WHICH INDICATED THAT THE JOB . 
SHARING WAS ESTABLISHED ONLY AS AN EXPERIMENT AND THE 
EXPERIMENT ENDED BECAUSE THE TWO INCUMBENTS FUNCTIONED 
INDEPENDENTLY, NOT IN A SINGLE POSITION. OTHER PROBLEMS WITH 
JOB SHARING RAISED IN Dr. CoLE ALEXANDER'S LETTER WERE 
MONITORING THE COSTS OF TRAVEL, OVERTIME EXPENSES, AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

In ADDITION, Dr. Cole Alexander indicated that upon the 

TERMINATION OF THE JOB SHARING, BOTH 6aY AND MaDALINE WERE 
OFFERED TO JOB SHARE AT "tHE NEXT I EVEL" BUT NEITHER ACCEPTED 

the offer. 

In a return letter dated March 5, 1 asked for documentation 
of additional expenses and the cost involved in interviewing, 
hiring and paying an interim director for region ix, 1 also asked 
for documentation in defense of the position that this was an 

EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENT BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF LaBOR AND 
THE INCUMBENTSi 

In ADDITION, I ASKED FOR THE TITLE AND SALARY OF THE 
POSITION SUPPOSEDLY OFFERED TO GaY AND MaDALINE. On MaY 22, I 
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WROTE. A FOLLOW UP LETTER EXPRESSING MY DESIRE TO HAVE A RESPONSE 
NO LATER THAN JuNE 5. Mr. CHAIRMAN, IT WAS NOT UNTIL JuNt 8 
THAT I FINALLY RECEIVED A RESPONSE STATING THAT BECAUSE THE 
CASE WAS NOW UNDER LITIGATION. NO DETAILS COULD BE DISCUSSED 

AND NO FURTHER INFORMATION RELEASED. ¥ 
At this TIME; SEVERAL IMPORTANT ISSUES STILL REi^AlN 

unaddressed: 

1) The positions at the regional office were established w 
under the terms of the federal career parl-time employment 

Act and as understood by the incumbents, were intended to be 
permanent. where is the evidence that proves otherwise? 

2) Expense was cited as a reason for the reduction in 
FORCF. Where is the evidence that supports increased cost for 
JOB sharing? Where is the evidence that documents additional 
overtime costs? What is the cost of interviewing, hiring, and 
staffing an interim director position? 

3) Where is proof of the so-called "offer" outlining the 
"next level position?" 

i\) Why has this Administration ignored numerous Congres- 
sional INQUIRIES INTO THE REGION IX SITUATION? 

5) The RIF's were immediately appealed by the two 

INCUMBENTS. ThE ADMINISTRATION RESPONDED WHILE THE CASE WAS 
UNDER APPEAL IN JANUARY BUT NOW IN JuLY WiLL NOT GIVE INFOR- 
MATION ON THE DECISION TO DISMANTLE THE WoMEN'S BuREAU. Why? 

is it because such decisions might cast a dim light on the 
Reagan Administration in an election year? 

The situation in Region IX is not unique. Too many 
similar vacancies and shifts in administration of the regional 
Bureaus are occur ing in Denver, New York, and other parts of 
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THE COUNTRY. We HAVE SEEN THIS ADMINISTRATION WORK OVERTIME TO 
DEFEAT THE EoUAL .llGHTS AMENDMENT,— AND TO UNDERMINE MANY 
ELEMENTS OF ECONOMIC EQUITY FOR WOMEN. ThE SITUATION 1 HAVE 
DESCRIBED HERE TODAY IS NOT JUST SOME OBSCURE IDEOLOGICAL 
ARGUMENT. It INVOLVES 2 PEOPLE— 2 EXCELLENT WORKERS THAT THE 
TAXPAYERS GOT FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. AnD THEY GOT FIRED FROM 

THE VERY Bureau which is supposed to promote the welfare of 

WAGE EAR^NNG WOMEN, IMPROVE THEIR WORKING CONDITIONS^ INCREASE 
their efficiency, and advance their OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFITABLE 

employment. 

Madaline Mixer and Gay Cobb arf living, breathing examples 
of women in the work force discriminated against by this 
Administration. Taxpayers are suffering as a result. To 

PARAPHRASE GeRALDINE FeRRARRO IN THIS CASE, IT'S NOT A QUESTION 
OF WHAT THIS GOVERNMENT CAN DO FOR THESE TWO WOMEN BUT WHAT 
THESE TWO WOMEN CAN AND SHOULD BE CONTRIBUTING TO THEIR 
GOVERNMENT, 

I HOPE AS A RESULT 0^ THIS HEARING, CoNGRESS WILL RIGHT 
THIS WRONG, 

Mr. Frank. Thank you, Mrs. Boxer. 
We will proceed with the next witness. 
Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MADELINE H. MIXER, FORMER JOB-SHARING RE- 
GIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, WOMEN^S BLREAU, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 

Ms. Mixer. Thank you. 

Congressman Frank, members of the subcommittee, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am Madeline Mixer. I served as regional administra- 
tor for the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, in region 
IX for 21 years until I was discharged on November 19, 1983. 

During the last 3 years, I shared this position with Gay Plair 
Cobb as a permanent assignment which carried out the intent of 
Congress under its legislation to encourage alternative work ar- 
rangements. 

We were replaced by an acting regional administrator, who has 
been on temporary detail, with per diem, since November 1983. 
Before her assignment to San Francisco, the acting regional admin- 
istrator had had a few months' experience as a temporary replace- 
ment for an administrator in another region. She had never lived 
or worked in region IX, which includes Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
and Nevada. 

I will now describe the responsibilities of the regional adminis- 
trator. They include the following categories: Representing 
women's concerns within the Department of Labor at regional statf 
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meetings and conferences and interpreting the programs of tht 
Women's Bureau to departmental officials; monitoring the perform- 
ance of outside contractors selected to undertake Bureau projects; 
administering the regional office, which includes advising the Di- 
rector and the Deputy Director of the Bureau regarding important 
issues affecting women in the Bureau; supervising the management 
assistant secretary, our one staff person there; controlling the w 
budget; carrying out Bureau policies and procedures; and encourag- ♦ 
ing the recruitment of minorities for any vacancies; and I might 
say there that I regard myself as highly successful in cheating a va- 
cancy in my once full-time job and recruiting a very effective mi- » 
nority woman to work with me; it upgraded the level of the office. 
So affirmative action was upward n^ ability for the office, not for 
my job-sharer. 

But the real heart of the regional job is the rich interaction with 
women, individually and in groups or organizations, who have 
problems to solve related to employment, and training, and their 
economic status. 

Since the Bureau is not well advertised, nor is it well funded, 
many women hear of it by accident, and those women are search- 
ing for help. 

Until 1981, these small outposts— the regional offices— were 
given every encouragement to do their utmost to help the women 
who needed it most. This brings me to the subject of this panel, job 
sharing. 

For many years, I was interested in sharing the position of re- 
gional administrator. When it became feasible to do so, ujpon the 
passage of the Federal Part-Time Career Act of 1978, I discussed 
the subject with the Bur ju's Director, Alexis Herman. She recog- 
nized the proposal as a constructive way to expand services to 
women in region IX and authorized me to seek a partner experi- 
enced in the work of the Bureau. 

! found that Gay Plair Cobb, who was serving as chief of the Di- 
vision of Field Coordination and Special Projects here in the na- 
tional office, was interested. Ms. Cobb had held a regional adminis- 
trator's position in Atlanta, had coordinated the work of the re- 
gional offices from her national office position, and had lived in 
California for 7 years at an earlier date. Who could be more quali- 
fied to join in the work of the Bureau in region IX? 

Just as Ms. Cobb arrived in the regional office in 1980, we re- 
ceived a major assignment to staff a major regional conference on 
the midyear of the International Women s Decade, This required us 
to plan the program, to obtain speakers and panelists, to provide ' 
the entertainment, and to conduct and generally supervise this 
conference, which was cosponsored by the Women's Bureau and 
the U.S. State Department. 

The only financing for this massive undertaking, to which over 
1,000 women came, was the authorization for Ms. Cobb and me to 
continue to work full time until the conference was concluded. 

When we initiated the shared position, we established a schedule 
for each person to work 36 hours every other week, with an addi- 
tional 4 hours on the off week to provide the necessary coordina- 
tion and overlap. This arrangement proved very satisfactory and 
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was in force for 3 years. An exception to it was the mandatory at- 
tendance for both of us at national executive staff meetings. 

Our standing instructions, given to the management assistant- 
secretary, stated that either of us could be contacted by any con- 
stituent or colleague at any time if needed. 

We kept the management assistant apprised of our schedules at 
all times, and we freauently called in to check for messages during 
the week out of the office. 

Since all of our benefits, except health coverages, were dollar- or 
time-related, they could be pro rated easily. We each needed health 
coverage for ourselves and our husbands. So we arranged to split 
the percentage paid by the Government and had the remainder de- 
ducted from our salaries. So we ended up paying more for our 
health coverage, which is very valuable to us. 

A number of specific benefits to the Women's Bureau and its cli- 
ents arose from this alternative work pattern. One is providing a 
wider range of skills in a single job title. Two people sharing a posi- 
tion not only bring diverse talents to bear but also reinforce each 
other with complementary areas of expertise. 

No. 2 is the greater flexibility of work scheduling. This can take 
a number of forms. In our case, an example could be my being de- 
tailed to Denver on a full-time basis for zVb months to replace the 
administrator who had resigned, while Cobb took over all the 
duties of the San Francisco office. 

So we were both working full time for a certain period of time 
while I was on detail to Denver. We would not have been free to do 
that, of course, if we had already been working full time. 

While I was serving in Denver, I received the vacancy announce- 
ment listing both ttenver and San Francisco as vacancies. Two 
weeks later, I received my RIF notice. 

Tve already commented on the advantages of a shared job as far 
as affirmative action is concerned. Other advantages include: a 
broader coverage of women's groups, organizations, and associa- 
tions was made possible because the scope of contacts was almost 
doubled. Obviously, there was some overlapping— Gay and I do 
know a few of the same people— but not to any great extent. 

Considerably more than half-time was devoted by each regional 
administrator to thinking, planning, and caring about the work of 
the Bureau and its clients. 

In a professional position with a selection of diverse problems 
such as the Women's Bureau experiences, the persons involved con- 
tinue in off hours to consider, weigh, and develop ideas about the 
projects, activities, and plans for the agency. 

Another advantage was the frequent interactions between the 
two of us beyond the joint time scheduled weekly, which resulted 
in sharing ideas and judgments about programs and activities 
within our purview. This often generated better actions and pro- 
grams than would have been the case in using only one viewpoint. 

Oince no one work pattern is ever perfect for all situations, I will 
mention some drawbacks. 

The first is, in order to maintain professional relationships with 
our assigned constituents— individuals as well as organizations— we 
regularly received telephone calls during our off weeks about 
projects, programs, conferences, and meetings. Since these calls 
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were not predictable, u s impossible to request prior authoriza- 
tion from the deputy director for additional time at the regular 
rate of pay. Thus, the service was contributed by each of us. 

Another area was, since our constituent organizations normally 
set their meeting and conference schedules without reference to 
our off weeks— and I'm thinking particularly of my representation 
to the California Apprenticeship Council— we had to request this 
additional time from the deputy director. 

However, some organizations we worked with did take our sched- 
ule into consideration and set their meetings at times when we 
were on duty and could attend without special approval. 

From a personal point of view, the shared job arrangement re- 
sulted in a reduction of one-half of the previor.s salary, benefits, 
and retirement credits for each of us, and, in the case of Gay Cobb, 
she took a downgrade from a GS-15 in Washington, DC, to a GS-14 
in San Francisco. 

Some committees and branches of the Government, such as the 
Office of Personnel Management and the White House Conimittee 
on Private Initiatives, are currently promoting wider participation 
in the Federal Employees Career Part-time Act programs. 

We ic^el that the job sharing arrangement was most satisfactory 
for the constituents of the Women's Bureau. They received service 
far beyond that which could be provided by a single person in the 

position. . ^ . . . ^, ^ • 

However, with the kind of promotion of part-time jobs that is 
going on now, there must be safeguards built in to protect Federal 
employees who take it for granted that their employment rights 
cannot be abridged if they participate within the intent of the leg- 
islation. ^ . 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to present this 
testimony. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have 
regarding any phase of our work, either now or after Gay Cobb pre- 
sents her summary. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Mixer follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BY MADBLIHE H. MIX^IR TO THt SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER AND HOUSING, 
• COMMITTEE OH COVERNMBirr OPERATIONS, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
July 26, 19S4 

I •«rv«d at Regional Adminiitrator of th« Women Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor in Region IX for 21 yearft until I vaa difcharged On November 19^.1983. 
During th« laat thr^e yeara I ahared thii poiition with Ma. Gay Plair Cobb 
aa a permanent aaaigjiaent carrying out the intent of Congreca under ita 
!»*gittlation to encourage alternative work arrangeoenta. Both ^<8. Cobb and I 
vcre diacharged under a managesent directive caliing for a reduction in force 
(RI?> even though we ahared only one poaition and were replaced by a 
aingle adminiatrator . Since Deceabtr, 1983 the replaceaant peraon haa been on 
teaporary deMil with per dien at conaiderable coat above the 9hared job 
arrangement* In che Spring of 196A, a aecond profeasional poaition w«a added, 
thua increaaing again the coat of Region IX' a office rather than decreaaing it. 

The puTpoae of thia teatinony ia to give an overview of thia poaition, 
exaiaplea of project* and activitiea undertaken,^ and the hiatory and nature of 
the job aharing arrangement along with benefita and drawbacka encountered. 
I. OVERVIEW OF RESPONSIBILITIES AS REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR FOR WOMEN'S BUREAU: 

The reaponaibilitiea of the Regional Adoiniatrator for the Vomen'a Bureau 
fall into four aajor categoriea: 

1. Provide external aupport and liaison activity for and with women, indi-- 
vidually and aa groupa or organizational on mattere of a) legialation affecting 
their atatua, b> working conditions, and c) eaploynient and training 
opportunitiea. Thia ia accompliahed by a) diatributing printed naterlala, 

b) making apeechea to varioua groupa and conferencea, and c) networking with 
nuneroua women's groupa. 

2. Representing womtn'a concerna within the Department of Labor at 
Regional meetinga and conferencea, and interpreting programa of the Wotyan'a Bureau 
to Department officiala. 

3. Monitoring the parformance of outaide contractora aelected to undertake 
Bureau projecta auch aa the following which were undertaken prior to our 
discharge: a) the Child Care Initiative through which an employer-aponaored 
child care center- waa opened; b) Apprenticeship Programa which opened opportunitiea 
for women to become apprenticea; c) the highly successful Job Fair Initiative 

that informed women of employment opportunitiea and created a Talent Bank 
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which provided employers with qu«li/ic«tlons of women for specific jobs (this 
project w«s r«ted one of Che three bt$t in the nation); d) estAbllshnent 
of < Job Training and Enployment Readinesa Prograo for Wonen in Prison; e) 
planning grant to establish a High Technology Resource Center to Improve access 
of wonei) to related employment and training opportunities; and f) the School" 
To^Work Initiative to encourage schools to conduct programs for young women to 
investigate and pursue noo-tradit lonal careers. 

Region IX had more projects Chan any other region, including those with 
more staff. Just as important as the projects we have listerd is the all day, 
every day clearinghouse function of a regional office* We must provide 
information and/or inspiration on all economic issues affecting women* 

4r Managerial functions such as a) advising the Director and Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Bureau about important issues of a positive, controversial or adver" 
s«rial nature affecting women and Che Bureau, b) supervising the staff assistant 
and controlling the budget for the office, c) encouraging the recruitment of 
minorities for any vacancies, and d) carrying out Bureau policies and procedures 

These duties and responsibilities were carried out by two half-time region- 
al administrators and one full-time management assistant/secretary with a 
budget of lesA than $100,000 exclusive of contract funds! 

II. EXAMPLES 0F .PROJECT.S AND ACTIVITIES UNDERTAKEH: 

In the 1960.8 after the publicat Ion of the report of President Kennedy's 
Commission on the Status of Women, I worked intensively to help establish State 
Commtscions on the Status of Women in thirteen States - aome through legislation 
- most through executive orders of the (Jovernors. For many women this was an 
initial experience in working at the State level to obtain the first mechanism to 
study how State laws and regulations, public policies, and private practices 
were affecting women as workers and citizens. This required the development 
and diafferaination of « great deal of In for mat ion, the co-sponsorsh Ip of 
conferences, worknhopg and meetings (mostly on weekends, nights, and holidays). 
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and the introduction of networking with Its ««ny raraif icitiona. Within a few 
yeara Conmiaaiont on Woven were eatabllahcd In all fifty Statea with a great 
deal of help from Che state and local Aaaociationa of Buaineaa and Profeaaional 
Wonen . 

By the 1970a local organisatlona of women, auch aa Advocatea for Women, 
Equal Righta Advocatea and numeroua olhera, with a, llttU funding from the 
Manpower Development and Training Act (later reincarnated aa CBTA), began to 
provide servlcea aorely needed by Individual women. 

At that time it bacame more and mora evident that aeveral factora vere 
contributing to the continuation of the Inequitable earnlnga gap between full- 
time male and female workera. Included among theae factora were 

1. The atereotyplng of large number* of careara and joba aa appropriate 
only to one aex or the other. 

2. The lack of training for female atereotyped joba. Waijtreaaaa and retail 
clerka received np training; typUta and atenographera had to obtain training at 
their own expense; and teachera and nuraaa had to finance their own college 
educationa. 

3. Women were still perceived an intermittent, fringe elementa of the labor 
force, and little or no effort waa made by aociety in general to help them 
obtain child care. Women needed thla aervlce to be able to work. They alao 
needed alternative work arrangement* ao that they could work part-time to keep up 
with the development;* in their chosen flelda while caring for their children. 

4. A woman with one or more children could not leave the welfare category 
even if «he could eke out a living at the minimum wage becauae no beneflta were 
attached. Without the health coverage, the moat crucial of all benefits, ahe 
ran the risk of threatening the lives of her children. 

These factors cai.»ed women *a employment organizstiona, In conjunction with 
rhe San Francisco office of the Wonen 'a Bureau, to begin to focua on broadening 
the opportunl t iea for women to obtain paid on-the-job training. Through the 
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good o»lc.. of th. Wo«.n'. Bure.u-. network of «^-«n-direct«d. CETA-funded 
project, located in town, .nd citie. .11 over Horthern C.liforni. w.. formed. 

n.e.« projects helped .ingle -other, to ...... their .kill., c.p.bllltie.. 

«n4 intere.t.i to find opening.; to tr.in for the e-ployment interview; .nd to 
prev.il by becoming, for exaavlo. th. fir.t wo«.n forklift truck oper.tor in . 
w.r.hcu.e in Mode.to. A. the .t.ff -ember, of the.8 project. beg«n to meet 
perlodic.ny in S.n Fr.nci.co .t th. Wo-en'. Bure.u office they not only learned 
fro- e.ch other .nd l»prov«d their ptogr.-.. but .l.o they supported .n effort 
by « wide v.rletr of wo-en .nd their org.nir.Cion. to help women reenter the 
.pprentice.ble tr.de. fro- vhich the, h.d been virtu.Uy excluded .ince 19«. 

At the clo.e of 1972 there were 76 women .pprentice. in C.liforni., They 
repre.eoted 0.2 X of the more th.n 35,000 .pprentice. .nd were in about 20 . 
occupation.. By the end of April. 1984 there were 2828 women apprentice, in 169 
tr.de.. They repre.ented 9.4X of the 30,164 .pprentice. currently in tr.ining; 
in .ddition. there .re .ever.l thou.and women who co-pleted their training and 
h.v. gone to work at journ.y level job.. There are .l.o thou.und. who were not 
.ble to complete their tr.ining but h.ve gone to work in some blue coll.f. non- 
tr.dition.l field., .uch «. truck driver,, l.borer., .nd telephone or utility 
worker.. T^i. revolution in the .ction.. and to .o«e extent in the thinking, 
of the people who h.ve hired t: .e women i. due to the concerted .ction. of 
women, in group, and individually and to the continuity of intere.t of the 
Women'. Bureau, principally in San Fr.nci.co but .l.o in the l.te ^O, in th. 
n«tion.l office. Currently, .-ong the women apprentice, there .re 222 carpenter.. 
150 electrician.. 65 .te.-f itter., 61 plu-ber. .nd 57 electronic, technlcl.n. 
Additionally, the C.lifocnia State Dlvi.ion of Apprentlce.hip St.nd.rd. deaianc.-. 
.nd negotiated new .pprentice progra-. which re.olted in women filUng the 
following apprenticeship.: 32 p.ychiatric technician.. 96 registered :iur.e,. and 
241 licensed vocational nurse. In paid on-the-job training. This mean, that >».ny 
«o„en who held menial job, in hospital, are able to continue to work to support 
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their £«»lXUii while being trained for upwardly mobile poaitiona in fielda where 
their talenta are needed, Th« importance of thia ttoveoent cannot be over- 
emphaaised. Unfortunately, in many other atatea thia iniprovenent in the training 
of vOBten ia not continuing to happen. 

IIX. HISTORY, NATURE, BENEFITS AND DRAWBACKS OF JOB SHARING ARRANCBMEKT; 

1. Hiatory: 

For sany yeara, I waa intereated in aharing the poaition of Regional Adnin- 
iatrator. When it became feaaible to dp ao upon the paaaage of the Federal 
Part-time Career Act of 1978, I diacuaaed the aubject with the Bureau'a Director, 
Alexia Heraan. She recognixed the propoaal aa a conatructive way to expand 
aervicea to women in Region IX and authorized me to acek a partner experienced 
in the work of the Bureau. I found that Cay Flair Cobb who wa« aerving «a Chief 
of the Division of Field Coordination and Special Projecta in the national office 
waa intercoted. Ma. Cobb had held a regional adminiatrator'a poaition in 
Atlanta, had supervised the regional offices from her national office position 
and had lived in California for five yeara at an earlier date. Who could be 
more qualified to join in the work of the Bureau in Region IX ? 

Just at Ms. Cobb arrived in the Regional Office In 1980, we received a 
major asaignmcnt to staff the Conference on the Mid Year of International 
Women'a Decade. Thia required ua to plan the program, obtain speakers snd 
panelists, provide the entertainment and generally supervise this conference 
which waa co-sponspored by the Buresu with the U.S. State Department. The only 
financing for thia massive undertaking waa the authorization for Ma. Cobb and 
me to continue to work full-time until the confefonce waa concluded. 

2. The nature of the arrangement: 

When Ma. Cobb and I initiated the shared position, we eatablished a 
schedule for each person to work 36 hours every other week with an additipnal 
four hours on the off week to provide Che necessary coordination nnd overlap. 
This arrangement proved very satisfactory and was in force for three yeara. Tli« 
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only exceptioi) to it vaa the a«nd«Cory attendance for both of ua at national 
executive ateff aeetinga. Standing inatructiona given to our nanagenent 
eaaiatant/aecretary atated that either of ua could be contacted by any 
conetitucnt or colleague at any tiaie if needed. We k.«pt the management 
eaaiete.nt/aecretary appriaed of our achedulea at all timea and v« frequently 
celled in to check for aesaagei during the week <mt of the office. 

Since all of our benefita, except health coveragea, are dollor or time- 
related they could be prorated eaaily..,We cech needed health coverage for 
ouraelvea and our huabanda, ao we arranged to aplit the percentage paid by the 
government end hed the remainder deducted froB our salariea. 

3. Benefita of the job aharing arrangenent in the regional office. 
A number of apecific benefita to the Womcn'a Bureau and ita clients aroae from 
thia alternative vork pattern; 

a. A wider apan of akilla and abilitiea were available for the work beceuae 
there were two people participating with different backgrounda, experience* and 
trai ning, 

b. A greater aelection of akllU and abilitiea could be ellocated for the 
clients and groupa served. 

c. Broader coverage of women's groupa, organiaationa and aaaociationa waa made 
posaible because the acope of contacta was almost doubled. Obviously, there 
waa some overlapping, but not to any great extent. ^ 

d. Conoiderably more than h«lf-ti«t wa» devoted by each Regional AWniatrator 
to thinking, planning and caring abovit the work of the Bureau and its^^.l icnta. 

In a professional position such aa thia, the peraons involved continue i^^i^t^^ 
houra to consider, weigh and develop ideaa about the projecta, activities and 
plan* for the agency. 

e. The frequent interact iona between Mo. Cobb and me, beyond the joint time 
scheduled weekly, rfiSiilted in aharing Ideas and judgementa abotc TOgrama and 
activities within our purview. Tliis often generated better action* and programs 
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than would h«va baeo th« QM in u«ioS only on« viewpoint. 

4* Drawbacks to tha job ihatins arranganant: 
No ona work pattern i» aver perfect for all aituationa; tome drawbacks did 

occur: 

a. In ordar to maintain profaaaional ralationthipa with our aoiigned 
conatituenta, individuals as well at organizations, we regularly received tele- 
phone calls during our "of^ weeks" about projects, programs, conferences and 
meetings. Since these calls Were not predictable, it was impossible to request 
prior authorisation from the Deputy Director for additional time at the regular 
rate of pay; thu» the service was "contributed" by each of us, 

b. Since our constituent organizations normally set their meeting and conference 
schedules without reference^ to our "off weeks," we had to request this 
additional time from the Deputy Director. However, tomt organisations took our 
schedule into consideration and set their meetings at times when we were "on 
duty" and could attend without special approval, 

c. Prom a personal point of view, the shared job arrangement resulted in a 
reduction of one-half of the previous salary, benefits and retirement credits^ 
for each of us* 

d. To 'ide proper coordination a weekly overlap or joint time was scheduUd a 
year x. ./ance. This usually took place on Tuesday afternoons. The drawbsck 
was that each of us had to be in the office six out of ten days, and some of the 
time spent prevented working on projects and activities, , 

In suonary, 1 feel that the job sharing arrangement was mo^ satisfactory 
for the constituents of the Women's Bureau. They received service beyond that 
which could be provided by a single person in the position. FuVther testimony 
on this arrangement is being given Ms. Cobb, my job shnrer. 
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Mr. Fka vk. Thank you, Ms. Mixer. 

The tK.Mls have rung. We are going to vote. We will be back in 
about ir> minutes at which time we will proceed with Ms. Cobb. 
The subcommittee vv^ill be in recess. 

[Recess taken.] 

Mr. F'rank. The hearing will reconvene. 

When we recessed, we had just heard from Madeline Mixer, and 
v/e will now hear from Ms. Gay Plair Cobb. 
Ms. Cobb, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF (JAY PLAIR COBB, FORMER :OB.SHARIN(; RE^ 
(;iONAL ADMINISTRATOR, WOMEN'S BUREAU, U.S. DEPART- 
MENTOF !w\B()R 

Ms;. Cobb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I was hired in the Women's Bureau in 1974 as a program devel- 
opment specialist in the Atlanta regional office. In 1975 I was pro- 
moted to the position of regional administrator in that office. In 
197H I joined the national office staff as chief of the Division of Co- 
ordination and Spe^^al Projects. 

Madeline Mixei as just described to you some of the benefits 
and some of the dn\vbacks of job sharing as we saw them as a 
result of our i • year.4 of experience with the issue. 

I think it's also important for the committee to look at some of 
the specific progra...matic accomplishments of our regional office 
during this period also, and Td like to review that with you bnefiy. 

In addition to the ongoing information clearinghouse and techni- 
cal assistance that all regional offices provide all the time, all day, 
every day, really, our office was responsible for a number of special 
projects which we initiated, funded, and monitored. 

These projects included a child care initiative which resulted in 
the establishment ;f an employer-sponsored child care center in 
l^asadena, CA; we conducted a successful job fair which informed 
women ol' ^^mployment opportunities in the bay area; and estab- 
lishf^d an ont;')ing talent 'lank to which they could relate and get 
.services. 

We con 'ucted ^'arious apprenticeship workshops throughout the 
region, wl ich have resulted in increasing the number of women in 
registered apprenticeship programs; we conducted a job training 
and readiness program for women in the State prison in California, 
A-hich is in Frontera; we were involved with the Women in Nontra- 
ditional Careers initiatives, which is a curriculum that we have .en- 
couraged school systems to adopt, and we did that, as Representa- 
tive McNulty noted, in Arizona. - 

Our projects were highly rated, in terms of information that we 
have received, by the Bureau*s own evaluation unit. 

With respect to child care, I believe that our initiative was one of 
few in the country to meet the originally established goal, and that 
vas to actually establish a child care center sponsored by an env 
i^'oyer. 

Our job fair talent bank, I believe, was rated as No. 3 m the 
Nation in terms of its effectiveness and its impact on women. 
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The other two projects that we received formal evaluations on ir 
eluded our prison project and our WINC project, and these reviews, 
according to information that we have received, were also favor- 
able. 

I ^hink it's important to note that region IX had more special 
projects than most of the other regional offices in the country and 
that we p' complished these projects essentially with one-half of the 
staff that vvas available to the other regional offices. 

Because of the heavy workload that we had and the understaff- 
ing, compared to other offices, it was necessary frora tim*? to time 
for us to work additional hours, for which we were compensated at 
the regular rate of pay, not on an overtime basis. This w s done in 
each instance with tne knowledge and approval of th . national 
office. 

In August 1988, at a staff meeting, we were informe . that we 
would be RIF'ed due to a planned reorganization of our regional 
office. We were told that we were costing the agency too much, par- 
ticularly in the area of travel, even though, to our knowledge, we 
have always stayed within budget or been underspent in our travel 
allocation. 

Further, we view the concern about cost to be somewhat pretex- 
tural inasmuch we hava heard earlier that the per diem cost asso- 
ciated with having an acting regional administrator in our office 
has certainly far, far exceeded our annual travel costs—perhaps 
the cost for 2 years of what our travel would be. 

Next we were told that we were two very different people with 
different .personalities and interests and that from their manage- 
ment perspective we were a **nightmare.'* 

Finally, we were informed that job sharing was only an experi- 
ment in the Women's Buieau and that all experiments must come 
to an end at some point in time. 

In subsequent communication to others who had requested an ex- 
planat ^ n of the decision to RIF us, the director wrote that: 

I hpve conducted an in-depth observation of the operation of that office, and after 
careful review over an extended period of time, I have determined that the effective 
management of that ofHce will be more satisfactorily carried out through the estab- 
lishment of a full'time regional administrator position. 

If such an observation or review has taken place either before or 
subsequent to the RIF, neither of us has been informed of it. 
Rather, we have both been rated as fully successful in each of our 
performance evaluations, which indeed include measures of mana- 
gerial effectiveness. 

To this date, we have been given no consistent, official reason for 
our '^lischarge. That, plus the fact that neither of us was offered the 
job m a full-time basis, after our numbers of years of experience in 
that agency, leads us to the conclusion that the RIF was not con- 
ducted to enable better service to constituents or to improve pro- 
gram or managerial effectiveness. 

It is my belief that the RIF was conducted for reasons which 
were personal to us and inappropriate in the context of the Federal 
civil service system. 

The past months have been deeply disturbing to us. Our careers, 
our incomes, and certainly our equilibriums have been jeopardized. 

i2 
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Beyond the personal costs, beyond job sharing, we and many 
other staff are equally concerned about some of the effectiveness 
issues in the Women's Bureau, which I would like to discuss very 
Wliefly. 

While it is entirely appropriate for an incoming director to fash- 
ion a program according to her analysis of the problems facing 
working women, we find that the Bureau has moved away from the 
systemic analysis that leads toward Bureau involvement in policy 
formation within the Department of Labor. 

An example of this is the failure of the Bureau to take a leader- 
ship role within the Department to assure that women's needs 
were addressed in the language of the Job Training Partnership 
Act. that is, while the act was being formulated by the Department 
of Labor. 

To the extent that women s needs were addressed by the legisla- 
tion, the efforts of women's and civil rights organizations must be 
credited. 

There has been a similar lack of impact with respect to the pro- 
posed revised OFCCP regulations governing Federal contractors as 
well as in tlie area of occupational safety and health also moni- 
tored and seen to by the Department of Labor. 

In conclusion, I want to say, I guess, the obvious thing, and it's 
been said earlier. Working women need the Women's Bureau. We 
are hopeful, really, that today's hearing will contribute to healthy 
dialogue and debate, the kind which historically has characterized 
the Women's Bureau's approach to developing and implementing 
constructive policies and programs. 

Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Ms. Cobb follows:) 
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TESTIMONY OF GAY PLAI8 COBB 

OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE VX)MEN'S BUREAU 
MANPOVreR AND HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
U,S. HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
JULY 26, 1984 

As the only federal agency with the exclusive mandate of 
improving the status of working women, the Women's Bureau '"'^-^^P^^q^ 
functions as advocate, advisor, stimulator, monitor, catalyst 
and clearinghouse. It has been on the forefront of change, and 
sometimes the target of those who have resisted notions^ of 
equality and full participation of women j.n society. ^1 am 
hopeful that this subcommittee's scrutiny of the ag^ehcy, will 
not fuel the motives of those who do not support Its mission, 
but rather serve to restore the agency to its i^nportant 
Congressional ly-mandated function and expand i^ts effectiveness 
in serving women in need. 

I. BACKGROUND 

I was hired by the Women's Bureau in 1974 as a Program 
Development Specialist in the Atlanta Regional Office. In 
1975, I was promoted to the position of Regional 
Administrator and in 1978 to Chief of the Division of 
Coordination and Special Projects in the National Office. 
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In 1981, after passage of the Federal Employee Part-time 
Career Act, Madeline Mixer, the Regional Administrator of 
the San Francisco Office and I proposed to share her 
position. Our desire to embark upon this arrangement was 
greeted with enthusiasm by Women's Bureau leadership; it 
represented a way of "practicing what you preach", 
inasmuch as our agency had advocated for alternative work 
patterns in the public and private sectors for many 
years. In November 1983, we were RIFed by the V7omen's 
Bureau Director, who cited increased costs and her 
interest in providing better service to constituents as 
reasons for ending the job sharing "experiment". 

The testimony of Madeline Mixer will address specifically 
the rationale, and experiences of the job sharing 
arrangement. It should be noted here, however, that the 
San Francisco Regional Office successfully provided 
traditional technical assistance and support services to 
constituents and developed special initiatives for women 
in the areas of : apprenticeship and non-traditional 
employment, employer-supported child care, non-traditional 
trainirg for wonen in prison, job fair/talent bank,, 
training for w:)men*3 organizations on the Job Training 
Partnership Act, training for educators on the agency's 
V7omen in Non-Traditional Careers (WINC) curriculum. In 
short, the existence of job sharing make it possible for 
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our office to accomplish more program activity with one 
half of the »trff than most of the other regional offices 
in the country. Hence # job-sharing was decidedly cost 



My testimony will focus on the following issues identified 
in your invitation of June 15, 1984 t changes in the 
nature of Regional Administrator function since 1981 as 
evidenced by current program priorities and limitation or 
• expansion of autonomy and flexibility. In addition, I 
will address the issues of agency effectiveness and 
management style which I believe are relevant to the scope 
of this subcommittee inquiry. 

11* PROGRAM PRIORITIES 

Since 1920, the Women's Bureau has in varying but 
philosophically consistent ways sought to fulfill its 
Congressional mandate "to improve the welfare of wage 
earning women and advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment,..,* Durl .g my tenure in the agency 
{1974-1983), program priorities evolved from the 
underlying reality of women's poverty and declining 
economic status, now popularly referred to as the 
feminization of poverty, tftiile this phenomenon is given 
lip service by the agency's current leadership, the 



effective for the agency and for the taxpayers* 
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resultant programs and emphases belie any real 
comprehension of the systemic approach required to address 
the underlying causes of this poverty. An example of this 
is the failure of the Bureau to take a leadership role 
within the Deparjtment of Mbor to assure that women's 
needs were addressed in the formulation of the Job 
Training Partnership Act. To the extent that women's 
needs were highlighted by th* legislation, the efforts of 
women's and civil rights organizations must be credited. 
Similarly, the Department's proposed revisions of 
Executive Order 11246 affecting affirmative action 
requirements for federal contracts saw little^ if any# 
input from the Women's Bureau. It is important to note 
that for a number of years the Department of Labor has 
promulgated Secretary's Orders which mandat e an oversight 
role for the Women's Bureau in the development of all 
programs and policies in terms of assessing their impact 
upon women. 

It is entirely appropriate for an incoming Women's Bureau 
director to fashion a program according to her analysis of 
the needs and issues tacing working women? the current 
director, while expr-essing early, if not immediate, 
interest in mc /ay from the programs and priorities 

cf the past, has failed to articulate to staff a coherent 
program based upon her own problem analysis. The agency's 
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ovm statement bf goals and objectives for the current 
fiscal year which began October 1^ 1983 was not issued in 
final form to staff until June 1984^ three months before 
the end of the year. National program initiatives, their 
funding levels and contractors hired to carry them out are 
often closely-held secrets even when the implementing 
activities are scheduled to take place in regional 
cities* These practices contribute to the high level of 
staff frustration at trying to discern, with very little 
information, a -coordinated national-regional strategy for 
serving the agency's constituents* 

Significant policy and legislative issues of great concern 
to those involved in improving women's economic status 
include pay equity/comparak le worth and the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Neither issue is mentioned on the goals and 
objectives listing for the current fiscal year, nor is 
staff Involvement encouraged in developing or 
disseminating information in these areas. In fact, under 
this director* s tenure. Regional Office staff was directed 
to destroy the publication which mentioned the Kqual 
Rights Amendment as a focus of agency concern. Further in 
an Interview with the Bureau of National Affairs, the 
Director is quoted as having *no position* on the ERA, and 
as saying that "it is too early to tell what all this 
comparable worth is all about*. 
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Historically, the public has looked to the Bureau to 
provide publications cpncerning women's economic and legal 
status. Since 1981,.whi\e some publications have been 
updated, few new ones have\,been developed. Numerous 
publications are not currently available through many 
regional offices because supplies have been depleted and 
not replenished. The centerpiece of the Bureau's economic 
data issuances, the Handbook -on Women V7orkers , due to be 
published in 1981, is still not available. Similarly, 
programs aids developed under contract in ^'Y 81 and 82 to 
support major program initiatives in the r'jgions . ( i .e. 
training in JTPA and the WINC curriculum) have still not 
been released in final form for use by regional staff- 

With the exception of the JTPA training conferences, 

programs initiated at the national office level seem to be 

small, invitational meetings for -experts- in a particular 

field, or for corporate representatives, rather than the 

broad-based constituency information and education efforts 

of the past. Regiomil Administrators are not necessarily 

involved or even invited to these meetings even though 

they may take place in the city where a regional office is 

proceedings from 
located. To my knowledge, pttfityirtkicR»xfi«lR/these efforts 

have not been been made available to staff, policy makers 

or the public. The public, accustomed to working closely 

with regional staff is, at best, puzzled about the 
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diminished role of the Regional Administrator; at worst, 
the agency appears as a house divided against itself • 



III. AUTONOMY AND FLEXIBILITV 



AS a Small agency, traditionally understaffed and without 
sufficient fiscal resources to address the serious 
problems working women face/- the Vtomen's Bureau staff 
relied upon a high degree of flexibility an autonomy i^ 
assessing constituent needs and formulating strategies to 
meet these needs. The current administration of the 
agency has imposed a highly centralized decision-making 
8tructur6 which affects bovn programmatic efforts and 
minute administrative details. The following activities 
require specific approval from the Office of the Director: 



travel within the region, all printed material 
related to regional events including flyers, 
posters or other promotional material; attendance 
at conferences sponsored by other organisations, 
if travel or flexible work hours are required to 
attend; clearance of speeches and presen*:ations 
made by staff; press interviews; meetings with 
international visitors in the regional cities; all 
personnel decisions affecting subordinate staff 
such as the development of position descriptions^ 
performance standards and appraisals as well as the 
granting of overtime/compensatory time requests. 
Copies of all staff time cards and travel vouchers 
and all financial docximents must also be routinely 
forwarded to the National Office even though the 
audit responsibility for these rests with DOL's 
regional Office of Administration wnd Management. 
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Tl'.e net result of this centralization of authority is two-foldi 
Regional Administrators^ not able to perform with the degree of 
autonomy normally appropriate to a regional management position^ 
feel their grade level (GM-14) to be in jeopardy; and the 
paperwork bottlenet;k created in the Office of Director impedes 
efficiency / program effectiveness, professional credibility^ 

These circumstances are mitigated somewhat by the unusual 
dedication of the agency's career civil r<^rvants, who, taking 
the Women's Bureau mandate seriously, coxitinue to involve, 
empower and respond to constituents needs and concerns — 
frequently walking a tightrope between rationality and 
restrictions* 

IV. AGENCY EFFECTIVENESS 

Many of the problems discussed above have an obvious 
impact on the ability of the Women's Bureau to fulfill its 
mandate. In addition, staff are constrained by the 
following policy and administrative decisions! 

— Discouragement of flexible working hours and 



compensatory tim^ staff is admonished not to work 
evenings, or weekends, except by prior arrangement with 
the Office of the Director. This policy effectively 
prevt..Mts staff involvement and influence in 
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organizations and activities serving workini women, the^ 

s 

vast majority of who i are not at liberty to attend 
meetings during the workday* Incredibly, Regional 
Administrators were advised to use their influence to 
get women's group* to conform their schedules to our 
8 J 30 a»m» - 5i00 p*m* model, since "that'e when men 
meet*. 

Collaboration with other agencies or organizations in 
co-sponsoring of events has been severely restricted 
due to the insistence on the Bureau having substantial 
control over progztam^ speakers, scheduling and other 
logistical matters. Thus the resources represented by 
the latential cc-Sponsors, as well as the opportunity 
to have wider impact are lost. Additionally, Regional 
Administrators v.'ere told. that it is illegal to use 
franked envelopes to mail unsolicited information or 
materials about co-sponsored events* This appears to 
be a zealously narrow interpretation of federal 
franking regulations, in light of the latitude 
exercised by other federal agencies in this regard. 

The participation of Vtomen's Bureau staff in 
conferences sponsored by other organizations is 
generally discouraged and prohibited for weekends and 
r»vpnings unless one is a featured speaker. Thus 
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opportunities for informal ne tworking^ needs assessment, 
strategy deveiojimttnt and broadening services to 
constituents are I'^jt* 

MANAGEMENT STYLE 

To the extent that the prevailing management style 
maximizes staff effort, achievement and contribution to 
the effectiveness of the organization — or fails to — it 
is worthy of comment. Under the guise of "management 
improvement*, the current director has effected an 
atmosphere which discourages the kind of discussion, 
debate, and the free exchange of ideas associated with 
previous a<?ministrations and integral to the development 
of creative approaches to carrying out the work of the 
agency. The not-so-subtle message from management is that 
one's career survival is predicated upon unquestioning 
acceptance of national office directives. Attempts at 
discussion are interpreted as insubordination* 

Distrust of staff is evidenced by the withholding and 
guarding of basic information concerning budget and* 
personnel allocations, . special projects administered by 
the national office and their fiscal impact, the selection 
of contractors, and expressed pubUc and congressional 
concern about agency operations* Attempts at intimidation 
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oi vt^ft are not infrequent. Two highrperforming ^Regional 
AdministratorB were ordered without explanation to 
Washington to be told that they had attitude problems. 
Once chastised, they were sent back home — a curious use 
of the limited travel resources of the agency. 

Since 1981, there has been increasing absgrbtion with the 

notions of staff loyalty and ability to function as **team 

players," The latter quality is the subject of a critical 

performance measure for Regional Administrators^ but 

without objective standards for measurement of this trait, 

the potential for management abuse is great. After my 

RIF, in a discussion concerning my candidacy for the the 

Regional Administrator position on a full-time basis, the 

Director stated that she demanded loyalty of her staff and 

that she viewed me as disloyal because: 1) I did not 

support her decision to abolish job sharing (and, 

incidentally, my jobi); and 2) a year earlier I 

submitted, at the request of a former employee's attorney, 

a factual statement to the Merit Systems Protection Board 

(the employee* a) 
to appeal her/firing by the Director, The Director 

indicated that these factors would negatively affecj: my 

chances to secure the position on a full-time basis. In 

another interview, my views on program priorities and 

meeting the needs of constituents evoked little, if any, 

response, while my notions about team playing were 
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carefully scrutinized and ultimately rejected as 
incnmpatible with this Director's philosophy. 

Meri^ pay decisions for regional staff are based upon 
meeting specific performance ctandarda agreed upon, in 
writing, at the beginning of the fiscal year by the 
Regional Administrator and her supervisor. For the last 
three years however final performance standards have not 
been issued to Regional Administrators until very late in 
the rating period, iln fiscal year 1983, X received my 
performance standards two weeks before the end of the 
year.) Consequently, in the absence of clear and timely 
expectations about performance, there is considerable 
confusion and anxiety related to professional esteem and 
financial reward. Since 1981, six Regional Administr-.tors 
have left the agency with another departure scheduled 
within the year. This is an unprecedented turnover rate. 
Each departing person has expressed to colleagues 
fundamental philosc^phical differences with both the 
substance and style of the current leadership in the 
agency « 

In my view and in the view of most staff, the recent shifts in 
priorities, the complete centralization of authority and 
demoralizing management practices are antithetical to the 
Congressional-mandate of the Women's Bureau. I am hopeful that 
this hearin9 will contribute to the likelihood that the agency 
will be put on course again, and that the creative, proactive 
and responsive work of past decades will continue. 
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Mr. P'r.'.: K, Thank you, Ms. Cobb. 
We will now have questions. 
Mr. McKernan. 

Mr, McKernan, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Td like to get into the job-sharing aspect in a minute, but first 
I'd just like to talk about the way the San Francisco office oper- 
ates, 

_ Did you change any of the services that you were providing, or 
[any of the research or symposia that you might have been doing, 
/from mo through 1983? 

Have you seen much of a change in 'the w^y that office operated 
under your management from the Carter administration to the 
Reagan administration? 

Ms. MiXKR. I think we have seen substantial difference in the en- 
couragement to deal with what we call programs. My personal ex- 
perience was that in the course of a meeting with the director and 
deputy director in which I was told that I would be RIF'd» this was 
a great surprise to me, and I started to talk about the need for two 
people to share this job, because there was so much to be done, and 
the director said to me, **0h, you people are always talking about 
programs. Don't you understand that we are talking about admin- 
istering this office'^" and I can't quote her any further because it 
was such a shock to me; I don't recall the specific words. But that's 
the feeling that I've gotten. 

Previous to this time, up until 1981— and I have served under 
five directors, both in Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions—each of our directors was open to the great number of prob- 
lems experienced by women who are either in the work force now, 
or who need to be, or expect to be at some time» and there is no 
limit to those problems. 

The whole attitude of the Bureau was to do the most we could. 
We knew we could not solve all their problems^ but we did know 
that by working with people intensively we could help— and I think 
that this is our experience in the apprenticeship field. 

Tve put in my written testimony what has actually happened 
about apprenticeship in California, which is, in 12 years there has 
been a revolution. Women have increased from 0.2 percent of those 
trained in apprenticeship to 9,4 percent, aP':^ that represents thou- 
sands of women who have completed thei /aining, who are now 
working in fields where they are getting decent wages as well as 
benefits, and thousands of other women who have been encouraged 
to work in similar nontraditional blue-collar fields. 

It is working in California. It is onlv working because, in con- 
junction with women's organizations there, we simplv refused to 
take no for an answer; we just kept on keeping on; and that is how 
the Women's Bureau has done so many things that they have done, 
in my experience, in the last 20 years. 

Vm sorry it's long-winded. 

Mr. McKkrnan. Well, that's OK, but I'm not sure you answered 
my question. That s my problem. 

What I'm looking for, I guess, is not so much the job sharing 
which, as I said, I want to get into in a minute, but I think there 
are other witnesses who are going to talk about how the Women's 
Bureau may have changed in the last H years. 
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You, I gather, were Director of the San Francisco region, as you 
said, under a number of Pre^^idents, and I wonder how you view 
your job as having changed and the services that you were provid- 
ing in the San Francisco office from the Carter administration, in 
particular, to this current administration. 

Are there any changes in the services that you have been provid- 
ing? Do they have more or fewer employees? I mean how has that 
really worked in the field? 

Ms. Mixer. 1 think that one of the change^ was that there was 
much more emphasis on staying in the office, not going out and 
working with people, not being available for meetings or allowed to 
go to meetings, conferences, and workshops. 

For example, most working women meet— and those aspire 
to work — meet evenings and weekends and holidays, and that's the 
kind of work schedule I had had for the 20 years between 1962 and 
1981. ^ 

I think Gay has something to add to that. 

Ms. Cobb. I think timt's an important issue. Because of the 
breadth of the mandate of Mie agency an-i because of our tradition- 
al underst^ffing and the feeling that we, you know, don*t have 
enough resources to operate — and that's still the case — the need for 
flexibility, particularly in the regional offices, has been very great. 

I think one of the changes in terms of how we are operating — or 
how we did operate— is related to the diminution of flexibility af- 
forded to the regional administrator position that relates, as Made- 
line indicated, to such things as a discouragement of working week- 
ends or evenings, and that kind of thing. 

Mr. McKernan. Why was that discouraging? Becausr they didn't 
want to pay you tor the extra time, or 

Ms. Cobb. There has been an issue related to comp time, which I, 
very honestly, have never understood in its entirety. The manage- 
ment views it as a budget issue. That is, if you work in the evening 
and at some subsequent point in time take off 2 or 3 hours to com- 
pensate for that work, that that becomes a budget issue. I have 
never understood it as a budget issue. 

But we clearly have been discouraged from working evenings, 
from working weekends. We were told at one point to use the influx- 
ence of our office to get working women's organizations, or the or- 
ganizations we were dealing with, to meet during 8:30 to 5:00. 
That*s the kind of flexibility, I think, that has been greatly dimin- 
ished in recent years. 

Mr. ^ 'cKernan, Let s talk a little bit about job sharing. First of 
all, I think one of you said that it was for some personal reasons 
that you think may have caused the RIF, as opposed to the fact 
that you didn*t think that the Bureau was saying it just wasn't 
being managed efficiently. Is that anything you want to discuss 
here in this forum? 

Ms. Mixer. WelL I think that my job sharer said that, because 
we can find no substantial reason for ending the job sharing— in 
effect removin[;, discharging, firing two Federal civil service offi- 
cials, and replacing them with a temporary person who has no ex- 
perience in the field. Our constitiv.uts that we have talked to feel 
the same way, They are shocked ac this kind of treatment. 
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So we are still trying to find out the true reason. We do not feel 
that it was the expense, and I think that there are probably sup- 
porting documents available from the Women's Bureau that show 
that our travel was not the highest, and I think, as Ms. Cobb said, 
we came in at or below our allotted travel obligation or what was 
provided us in our budget. 

' Mr. McKernan. Did you ever receive any indication prior to the 

RIF that this was coming, that there were some problems in the 
management of that office, and that they were concerned in Wash- 
ington about the manner in which the office was being conducted 

" with the job sharing? 

Ms. Cobb. We received, I think, almost from the beginning of the 
current leadership in the agency, the sense that they were not sati- 
fied with job sharing, that it was not workable. The statement was 
made to us repeatedly that it was not workable at the management 
l^vel. 

We attempted on many, many occasions to get specific informa- 
tion, specific analysis, so that we indeed could address whatever 
the perceived shortcomings were. 

We were unsuccessful in getting that kind of a review, in getting 
the agency to— I don't think we've even had an on-site review of 
our operations, at least not while we were there. 

It was a very frustrating experience to be told, and the intima- 
tion was that we were not doing something correctly, and it was 
because we were job sharing, but we were never able to get specific 
information as to what in fact was the problem. 

At one point we were told, "Well, you have certain projects, and 
Madeline has other projects, and that creates a problem for us in 
terms of getting information when we need it." 

We recognized that that could be a legitimate management con- 
cern. We addressed that problem. We wrote a memo. We said that 
we would each take full responsibility for all of the regional 
projects in the office. That memo was never responded to, and it 
was as if we had not addressed the issue 

Ms. MixKR. Just to substaiitiate that, I attended a national exec- 
utive staff meeting. Ms. Cobb was ill. I was able to report on all of 
the projects being covered by our office. I received no negative com- 
ments at that time. 

I attended the small workshops and meetings that she v;ould 
have attended with regard to the projects, and so far as I know, 
that was a successful situation. 

If only one of us had been the regional administrator at that 
point, there would not have been anyone representing our office at 
the national executive staff meetings. 

Mr. McKkrnan. Unless it had been you. 

Ms. MixKR. Well, if there were just one of us and the person was 

ill 

Mr. McKernan. I know, but the point is, you weren't ill; right? 

I understand what you are saying, and I think that there are a 
lot of benefits, but let me just clarify one thing. It is my under- 
standing that one of you at least, if not both of you, were told that 
the bureau was willing to try to work out a job .sharing arrange- 
ment at a position other than the regional administrator position. 
Is that sub.slantially correct? 
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Ms. Cobb. I think about ;> days before the RIF was to become ef- 
fective, we received a phone call saying that— I think a^ a result of 
the national office having heard some expression of concern about 
this decision— that they were willing to experiment again witF job 
sharing at a lower level position in the office and that they would 
bring in someone to supervise us, who would then make the deci- 
sion about whether job)sharing could work in the regional office. 

We, indeed, thought |ibout this proposal that had been made to 
us and rejected it, We^H^ected it on professional grounds. We re- 
jected it because it would take us out of the management category, 
where we had been for a number of years. We rejected it because it 
seemed nonsensical to us, in addition to the fact that we did not 
have another position in our regional office. There was never any 
position assigned to us, as I indicated earlier. 

We had been asking for such a position, and had always been 
denied that position, because we felt we needed more support- 
more staff support. But we never were successful in obtaining such 
a slot for our office, ^o needless to say, we were somewhat suspi- 
cious of the offer that had been made. 

In addition to this, in personnel terminology, **offer" has a very 
specific meaning, and the Department of Labor has certified that 
no offer was made to us— no legitimate offer. But the discussion did 
take place; that is correct. 

Mr. McKkrnan. For whatever reason, you decided not to pursue 
even discussing that alternative. Is that a fair characterization? 

Ms. Cobb. We did discuss it with them, yes. 

Mr. McKkrnan. But you ultimately rejected it before it went 
any further than just an inquiry on their part about whether you 
would be interested in it. 

Ms. Cobb. That's correct. 

Mr. McKernan. You will be able tontell who the junior Member 
is here when I leave to go vote on this quorum call. The chairman 
is not going to bother to go vote. It is one of those things that those 
of us who haven^t been here very long get nervous about. 

Mr. Frank. I do roll calls; I don't do quorums, 

Mr. McKkrnan. The question, though, that I think Vd like to 
just explore is 

Mrs. BoxKR. It s a notice quorum, 

Mr, McKkrnan. Neither of us will go then. That will give us 
more time to get your opinions on this, which I think is the major 
issue here, and that is, is there ever a ^ob, be it management or 
otherwise, for which job sharing just won t work? 

Td like to just get your opinions on that, because I think we are 
going to explore that with Dr. Alexander, I think as we try to find 
a way to have a more fiexible work schedule for a society that is 
changing and becoming so much more complex with competing de- 
mands on peopl' 's times— is there ever a time when the person 
who is ultimately responsible for the hiring and firing can sav, 
"(Jee. this just isn't w6rking because of the demands on the job,^ 
and job sharing just isn't appropriate for this particular job"? If 
you would just give us any thoughts on that from your experience 
r)V(»r the last vears. 

Ms. Mixkk. As a board member of New Ways To Work, which 
h;is b(»en the foremost exponent. It s a nonprofit -♦^gani/ation in 
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San Francisco; it's known nationally and internationally working 
in this field, and Tm sorry I didn't bring with me, though I believe 
it*s in their testimonj^— they have a number of positions named 
there that are job-sharing positions. 

Interestingly enough, in the San Francisco Bay area, there is a 
very successful real estate financial management company that has 
two presidents, job sharing the presidency. I haven't been able to 
get a hold of them vet to find out whether they are both working 
full-time, but they share the same title. 

It's my behef that it's a matter of attitude, a matter of whether 
you believe in it, whether you think it can work, whether you can 
see the advantages involved. I saw very well the advantages in- 
volved, because I was so concerned about women in reg^ion 1^. 

It sounds corny, but it's the truth. I wanted more help; I wanted 
more brain power, more voice power, more foot power, and I had 
no way of getting another professional po&ition assigned to my 
office. I had only my own job and to create a vacancy in part of it 
and recruit a person to do the other part of it. 

So I believed in it; I still believe in it, even though I've had some 
unfortunate experience. I believe that it should be adopted; I be- 
lieve it will be adopted, and perhaps we are just a little ahead of 
our time. 

Ms. Cobb. I think Madeline may have referred earlier to the 
recent Office of Personnel Management issuance that has gone to 
Federal agencies. It's a new chapter in their management docu- 
ment, which I think for the first time talks about job sharing as a 
means of promoting workers' interest in the Federal career service. 

So I think even the Office of Personnel Management— I don't 
mean that to be derogatory, but the government itself is recogniz- 
ing that it is a legitimate concept. 

As a matter of fact, over the years that we have been doing this, 
we have been in totich with the Office of Personnel Management. 
They have a specialist assigned to job sharing who has been very 
interested in our experience in San Francisco. We understood that 
they were getting ready, in fact, to document our situation as a 
case history which could be disseminated as a model to other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

So when this person learned that we were being RIFed, he, too, 
was quite astonished at the decision. 

To answer your question on job sharing generally, I think there 
is an increasing body of knowledge which does indicate the appro- 
priateness of job sharing as a form of work at all levels. 

Representative Sch»*oeder, in an earlier communication to the 
Women's Bureau, sent some documentation and reading matter re- 
lated to this. Madeline mentioned the real estate company in San 
Francisco. There is also the presidency of a college in San Francis- 
co that is a shared job, as well as many other high level positions. 

We have not at this point been able to identify, at least in our 
review of the state of the art, any positions that are inappropriate 
for job sharing. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you. 

Let me ask first Ms. Cobb and Ms. Mixer— Ms. Cobb, you went to 
work in the Women's Bureau in 1974. So you were there for 10 
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years; Ms. Mixer, you for 20 years; so that both of you have served 
under several ^idministrators and under several administrations, 
both Democi^atic and Republican. 

Ms. Cobb, I notice you went to work during a Republican admin- 
istration; Ms. Mixer, you went to work during a Democratic admin- 
istration, if I do my arithmetic correctly. ^ 

I raise that because we have received a lot of mail here, much of 
it identically worded, some of it a little varied, raising questions in 
some ways about why we were looking at this right now. It's part 
of our oversight responsibility. • 

There does seem to me, from what Tve heard here,, to be more 
criticism of the operation of the Women's Bureau from the stand- 
point of its mandate now than previously. Given your perspectives, 
does that seem accurate to you? And Fd ask Mrs. Boxer if she has 
any comments on this. 

I mean, it does seem to me that there is more question about the 
ability within this administrative framework of the Women's 
Bureau to carry out its function recently than there had been 
during prior periods. There's an e lement of controversy here that 
doesn't seem to have been present in previous administrative turn- 
overs. Tm wondering if that is accurate. 

Ms. Cobb? 

Ms. Cobb. Yes. As I mentioned earlier, certainly the level of 
flexibility afforded to regional managers has greatly reduced the 
ability of regional offices to respond in an immediate way to per- 
ceived needs of constituents. 

Mr. Frank. And you have got 10 years experience with regional 
work as a regional administrator and as someone working with the 
regional administrators. * 

Ms. Cobb. In the regional and national offices, yes. 

Mr. Frank. And you cite here, I think, on page 7 of your testimo- 
ny, 'The following activities require specific approval from the 
Office of the Director: travel within the region, all printed material 
related to regional events . . . attendance at conferences if travel 
or flexible work hours are required to attend,'' and as I understand 
what you were saying, if you wanted to take 2 hours off during the 
day to attend a meeting in the evening, with no extra compensa- 
tion, that was something that was discouraged by the director; is 
that correct? 

Ms. Cobb. It's something that required specific approval from the 
Office of the Director. 

Mr. Frank. And you suggest that it was discouraged and that 
you were told instead that you should persaade these people to 
meet during our working day rather than in the evening. 

Ms. Cobb. That*s correct. 

Mr. Frank. So every time you wanted to attend a m »eting other 
than to n, you had to get specific permission from the director? 

Ms. Cobb. Pretty much, unless we just did it, which Tm sure hap- 
pens. I know I just did it som^^times. 

Mr. Frank. But the rule said you were supposed to ask the direc- 
tor. 

Ms. CoHH. Ves. 1 was in violation, in those instances, of the rule. 
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Mr, Frank. F'or clearance of speeches anti presentations, press 
interviews— any time you were going to meet with the press, you 
had to check that with the director? 

Ms. Cobb. Yes. 

Mr. Frank. I could see why you would need an extra person just 
to check with the director while the rest of you were doing your 
job. 

Was there a substantive problem here as well? The degree of 
flexibility, you said, was very different. Some people suggested that 
there was some difference in orientation— in some of the work you 
had done with some of the women's groups. 

Women's groups, particulaily recently— understandably, in my 
judgment; others may differ; ,)Ut as a matter of fact, a number of 
women's groups have been somewhat angry, have represented 
viewpoints of those who felt that the established order, whether it 
was governmental, or business, or in some cases organized labor, 
had not been fully responsive to women's needs; and many of the 
women's groups that I'm familiar with have, as I said, quite under- 
standably in my view, taken something of an adversarial approach 
toward society. Sometimes they have been angry, they have been 
critical, I think generally with good results. 

Was there some sense that they didn't want you to be as facili- 
tating or cooperative to some of these groups that were perhaps 
going to be somewhat angry or express viewpoints that might be 
critical of the administration in power? My guess is they had ex- 
pressed viewpoints critical of every administration that has been in 
power. Was there any element of that? 

Ms. Mixer. I believe that one of the most serious problems— and 
this speaks to both of the last two questions you raised— was the 
discouragement of cosponsorin^ of conferences, workshops, consul- 
tations, meetings, whatever, with our constituents, with different 
kinds of groups. 

There was at one time a statement that you could not cosponsor 
a meeting with a particular group, that you had to have everyone 
there. Well, I think that sometimes that works out and sometimes 
it doesn't. 

Mr. Frank. In other words, yov - 'ere told, as I remember the tes- 
timony, that meetings that wou.. mst for minority women or 
just for union working women-— tha^ ^nose were not permissible— 
that you couldn't have one just for minority women. 

Ms. Mixer. Yes. This was particularly experienced in the Denver 
region, where I had some experience myself last summer, because 
our Denver office had arranged to cospOnsor a number of different 
conferences, bringing women together, letting them get some mate- 
rials, some very important kinds of feel for the problems they were 
dealing with, and our former Denver regional administrator had to 
cancel out the cosponsorship of the Women's Bureau of those par- 
ticular conferences. 

I believe that she has sent in some testimony, and so more of the 
details are available. 

Mr. Frank. If there is no objection, I will insert in the record at 
this point the statement of Lynn Brown, formerly regional admin- 
istrator in region VIII, covering Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
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She says, **They did not approve of our sponsoring a confer- 
ence"~**they'' being the national office— **for black women, His- 
panic women, working women, or business women. It was neces- 
sary to serve all women and men. I said that over the period of the 
year, with a variety of approaches, we were serving all women 
while focusing on the needs of particular disadvantaged women/' 

So there was an objection to some of those specifics, and that will 
be put into the record, 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Brown follows:] 
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6865 Newland St. 
Arvada, Colorado 80003 
July 8, 1984 



Con^^reBsman Barney Frank 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Housing 
Room B 349A 

Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Honorable Congreseman Frank, 

My name is Lynn Brown.. I live at 6865 Newland St., Arvada, Colorado. 
I am presently the Executive Director, YWCA of Metropolitan Denver.. 
From August 1977 to July 1983 I was the Regional Administrator, Women's 
hureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor in Region VIU. Region VIII covers the 
states of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah,Montana, North and South Dakota. 

I decided in July, 1983, to leave the Women's Bureau for a new position 
because I felt that over the preceding year the management of the Wonien's 
Bureau was leading the Bureau in the direction of not fulfilling its Congressional 
n>andatc. The majority of the projects on which I was working were stopped 
and the message I received was that primarily the only service to be provided 
waa technical aaaiatancc services, for example providing statistics and 
brwchureB (although these were not updated and our supply had run out in 
many cases). 

In 198^, I was one of the two Regional AdministratorB to receive an 
outstandinR rating. I received a highly effective the year before. The year 
I received thf; outstanding rating my workplan called for conducting oonferences 
for all types of v/omen on a variety of «ubjects. I determined my workplan 
baaed upon objectives set in Washington. D.C. My plan was then approved. 

In 1*^83 ] proceeded to use the same mechanisms (conducting conferences) 
in order to carry out the mandate of the Women's Buroau. Atxjund March 1983 
I was told 1 would have to cancel all Women's Bureau participation In the 
conferences for a variety of reasons. The first day I was told to withdraw 
I wa« given the following reasons. 0) I was not to conduct conferences for 
only one type of woman. They did not approve of our sponsoring a conference 
for black wonu?n, hispanic women, working women or business women. It 
was necessary to serve all women and men. I said that over the period of 
the year with the variety of approaches we were serving all women while 
focusing on the spi cial needs of particularly disadvantaged women. (3) We 
coald not mail any notices of the conference taking place because it would 
violate the franking laws. Of course, if no one knows you ai'e having a 
conference, you do not have very many people who come. (The Small Business 
Administration n^ailed thv conference brochures for the Women and Business 
Conference instead of the Women's Bureau.) By the next day, the national 
office called ine back to tell me that they couldn't have people regioter for 
a conference because tollectirig their names and addresses violated the 
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Paperwork Reduction Act. (The regulakiono, a« I read them, exempted 
conference registrations.) They were also concerned that we were charging 
for the conferences* In some cases the cost of the conferences covered food 
which the Department couldn't pay* 

In 1982 we were told that we should not work on Saturdays and that any work ^ 
on Saturday required the special approval from the Deputy Director to use 
compensation time. The Regional Administrators tried to explain to the 
Deptity Director and the Director that many of the women we served were 
women working in the workforce with very little ftexibility for nieetinjp during 

the work week and needed to have meetings on Saturday. We were told that • 
it was time for these women to demand time from their jobs for any meetings 
or events connected with the Women's Bureau. 

I was also concerned with the shift of Regional Administrator authority 
to the national office in Washington. For exi9imple» all comp time for 
nil my staff had to be approved by the Deputy Director, all staff position 
descriptions had to be approved by the national office^ and all ataff time 
cards had to be send to Washington. When the Director visited the region, 
I told her I was concerned that the position could be reclassified to a GS-U 
(it was a GS-14). She told me that if she had the authority she also needed 
to have the responsibility and could not delegate. 

During 1983 1 was given no new dire ctions or suggested means for carrying 
out the mandate of the Women's Bureau. My porformance standards for 1983 
only called for 3 job fairs to be conducted, one child care system in place 
in a company, providing technical assistance to apprenticeship mechanisms 
set in place during the last administration, and to promote Technical Assistance 
(lUides for employment programs. Unfortunately the job fairs were difficult 
to carry out with the restrictions placed on conferences. It seemed a very 
small do nothing job for the position compared to previous years under 
Alexis Herman as director. 

In July 1983 1 resigned to accept the position at the YWCA. As 1 am 
personally committed to women achieving economic equality, it was 
important for me to be in a position where I could assist individual women 
and women's organisations. 



Sincerely, 




Lynn Brown 
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Ms. Mixer. 1 would like to also say that because there was no 
budget for the regional offices to put on any kind of meeting, about 
the only thing that we were able to do for our constituency— and I 
did this with a group of women*s nonprofit organizations that were 
working with the CETA prpgram on' recruiting women into nontra- 
ditional jobs— thev asked me to set up a network in northern Cali- 
fornia, and I saia, ''I dbn*t have anything to set up any network 
with/* and they said, ''Well, you have an office, and you have the 
capability of communicating with us, sending out a memo when 
there is going to be a meeting,** and so I did that, and it became a 
very viable group, and it turned eventually into an organization 
called Tradeswomen, Inc. 

Mr. Frank. Ms. Cobb, did you want to add anything to that? If 
you want to question-share, that*s perfectly OK here. 

Ms. Cobb. You mentioned, I think, an interesting point, and that 
is that traditionally the Bureau, in my experience and Madeline*s, 
I guess, has played a role, sometimes of an outsider, always as a 
conscience, I think,' in the Department of Labor certainly, and at 
times that has involved the need to be critical of departmental poli- 
cies, to forcefully advocate for the needs of women, and I think 
there has been some diminution of that sense of the role of the 
Bureau. 

There is quite a bit of emphasis, as expressed, I guess, in our per- 
formance evaluations, on the need to be part of a team, to be a 
team player. 

Mr. Frank. Is that a new part of the performance evaluation 
under the current administration? 
Ms. Cobb. Yes. 

Mr. Frank. Team playerism is a standard that came with the 
new administration? 
Ms. Cobb. Yes. 

Mr. Frank. And quite a lot of emphasis was placed with regard 
to your performance evaluations on your being a team player? 

Ms. Cobb. It was a critical element to function as part of the 
Women*s Bureau team or whatever. 

Mr. Frank. Some people have argued that women have been dis- 
advantaged in our society because they have been excluded from 
team sports and haven*t learned other things. Is this an effort to 
overcome that form of cultural deprivation, do you think? 

Ms. Cobb. We found a certain level of difficulty in our own abili- 
ty to get on the team. 

Mr. Frank. They say no cocaptains, Ms. Mixer pointed out, Td 
like the record to show. 

Let me say, because we have, I think, a live quorum now, and 
members may want to go— I just want to see if we can summarize. 

I want to make it clear— and I am very grateful for your being 
here— you both have experience that spans several administra- 
tions, both Democratic and Republican, with different styles. I take 
it, throughout, the Women's Bureau has been an advocacy agency. 
It's a small Bureau; it hasn*t been an operational Bureau. I take it, 
not onlv do we have what seems to me a great hostility to job shar- 
ing and perhaps their view is that job sharing is for the less impor- 
tant jobs but that job sharing 8houldn*t go here. It sounds to me 
like thei e were great advantages to the job sharing. The Govern- 
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ment clearly seems to me to have been getting quite a lot more 
than its money's worth, because both of you were, as you have sug- 
gested, doing a lot of thinking ahd interacting at other times. 

But in addition, it does seem, by the restriction on cosponsorship 
and by this new criterion of being a team player, there was a re- 
duction in your ability to function in the advocacy role and a re- 
duction in your ability to cooperate with groups that have some 
anger and have some criticism. 

Let me ask you this. A number of controversial issues have come 
up that have been very relevant to a lot of women; the question of 
equal pay and what that means, moving into areas, for instance, 
such as the Washington State case — is that in your region, Wash- 
ington? 

Ms; Cobb. No, it*s not; that's in* region X. 

Mri Frank. Were you able to take positions o'^ some of the issues 
that have been somewhat controversial in recent years — how the 
budget affected certain social services for women, what the Job 
Training Partnership Act should have looked like, the question of 
equal pay, the question of the equal rights amendment? What has 
been the role that you have been able to play with regard to those 
issues that are of some relevance to women? 

Ms. CoBja. I would say a low key role. The issue of comparable 
worth has; in my opinion, not received very much attention by the 
Bureau in recent years. The Bureau has not taken a position on 
comparable worth, or I don't know that it has increased the ability 
to have dialog and debate in our society. 

Mr. Frank. In the considerable experience of both of you, includ- 
ing prior administrations, either Democratic or Republican, of Mr. 
Nixon, Mr. Ford, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Kennedy, Mr, Carter, which 
you span in varying degrees, would there have been a more active 
role by yourselves as top officials of the Women's Bureau and the 
Women's Bureau itself in dealing with some of these issues that 
have arisen in the last few years, Ms. Mixer? 

Ms. Mixer. Certainly in the field of the equal rights amendment. 
When the 50th anniversary of the Women's Bureau was celebrated 
in Washington, with thousands of women at the meeting, Elizabeth 
Duncan Kodntz, then the director of the Women's Bureau 

Mr. FraniI, What year was that? 

Ms. Mixer. Vvyas 1970. 

Mr. Frank. Under Rich xrd Nixon, 

Ms. Mixer. Undfer Richard Nixon, 

Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, our director, had just obtained the 
agreement of notVonly the Department of Labor but also the Nixon 
administration to move ahead on the equal rights amendment, to 
favor it, to allow the governmental agencies to work on those 
issues, and up until the time that the current director came in, 
that was still a part of the assignment of the Women's Bureau. It 
was still included in our publications. 

Soon after, within a month of the time the current director came 
in, the publication that talked about it was scrapped— was thrown 
a^ay_and it was ordered to be destroyed. We had none to replace 
it. It explained the mission of the Women's Bureau. 

Mr. Frank. They were destroyed? 

Ms. Mixer. Yes—ordered to be destroyed. 
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Mr. Frank, Ordered to be. 

When the new administration came in, you had booklets about 
the equal rights amendment which explained it, and they 

Ms, Mixer. Well, it was included as a part of the Women's 
Bureau mission. 

Mr. Frank. And that was destroyed. 

Ms. Mixer, It was just a reference to the equal rights amend- 
ment as something— as a major 

Mr, Frank Part of the mission, 

Ms. Mixer [continuing]. Part of the mission of the Bureau. 
Mr, Frank. Thank you. 
Yes, Mrs. Boxer? 

Mrs. Boxer. Yes; if I could just beg the indulgence of the commit- 
tee for 1 minute, Tm just going to call it the way I see it, which I 
am prone to do, and say that it's clear to me, after hiring these 
women firsthand and after having spent literally 9 months trying 
to find out directly from the source in a very respectful fashion 
why they were RIFd, that^hey were RIF*d because this particular 
department wanted to get rid of two very effective women, women 
who were dedicated to the cause of economic equity for women, 
women who believed in the words of the law that set up this 
Bureau, women who were willing to go beyond the call of duty, and 
women who, by their very nature, were proving that in this day 
and age when we need flexibility in the workplace for women, it 
could work. 

I am absolutely outraged, not as a Member of Congress only, but 
as a taxpayer, tha' we have lost these two people, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to tha \ you very much for these hearings. 

Congressmen Del.ums and McNulty and myself have been trying 
very hard to get attention paid to this situation. We think it's a 
living, breathing svmbol of what is happening in this administra- 
tion. I appreciate this hearing. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you, 

I want to say Tm going to v/ind up my questioning simply with a 
statement. I wish I had the power to do more than what Tm about 
to do, but I iust want to apologize to Ms. Cobb and Ms. Mixer. You 
have, I think, been very poorly served by a Government that owed 
you a great deal more in terms of gratitude and respect. 

Your willingness to do something innovative and challenging 
really was obviously motivated by your desire to kind of set a 
model that could be used to the advantage of others, Tm sorry this 
one has ended badly, but I hope you'll be consoled by knowing that 
the example isn't just going to be allowed to go away, and we 
intend to keep pursuing it. 

My own sense, from what I've been able to read, was that Mrs. 
Boxer has accurately stated the situation and that there was just 
not room for people with your determination to be advocates* 

Mr, McKernan. Would the chairman yield on that? 

Mr, Frank. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. I hate to make this partisan, and I, too, think 
that it s unfortunate that what has happened to you has happened, 
and I think we ought to be bending over backwards, especially with 
people who obviously have your ability and long-standing service, 
but I would hope that those of us who are concerned about it would 
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at least do Dr. Alexander the courtesy of waiting to hear her side 
of it before we go and say that, obviously, there was no reason for 
this action to have been taken. 

I think that rather than take sides on something like this, we 
ought to look at not only the human results of an action like this 
being taken and what we can do to make sure that we try to find a 
way to right the situation, but to also find out what this means for 
the future of working women, and how are we going to make sur^ 
that we have policies, and to see that this arm of the Labor Depart- 
ment, \ nich is supposed to be taking the action to help working 
women, is doing what is necessary to provide for those who are in 
the workplace. I just hope ^hat we will at least listen to Dr. Alex- 
ander. 

Mr. Frank. I thank the gentleman. 

As I said, I would agree with him th^c this should not be made 
partisan. I think for a long time the Women's Bureau was not par- 
tisan, and I think that has changed recently. 

I would say that, as our colleague from California has pointed 
out, a lot of people spent a lot of time trying to get some reasons, 
and what you heard from the gentlelady from California is a result 
of her not having been given any reasons and drawing the conclu- 
sion she did. 

We are going to break now to vote. 

Mr. Owens, will you have questions of these witnesses? 

Mr. Owens. No questions. 

Mr. Frank. All right. Then you will be dismissed, and we very 
inuch appreciate your coming, and we will come back to the next 
panel The committee will be in a brief recess. 

[Recess taken,) 

Mr. Frank. The hearing will reconvene. I apologize for the mter- 
ruption. 

We will now hear from a panel consisting of Willard Wirtz, 
former Secretary of Labor; Alexis Herman, former Director, 
Women's Bureau; Sandra Porter, executive director, Nat'onal Com- 
mission on Working Women, representing Elizab<iLh Duncan 
Koontz, former Director, Women's Bureau; and Catherine East, 
former executive secretary. Interdepartmental Committee on the 
Status of Women and Citizens Advisory Council on Women. 

Will you all take you/ seats, please? 

We will begin with the order in which I have them down here, 
with Mr. Wirtz. 
Mr. Secretary, thank you for joininfj us. Please proceed. 

STATKMKNT OF WILLARD WIRTZ. FORMER SECRETARY OF 
LABOR. ILS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Mr. Wirt/.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I identifv myself beyond what you have said only as cochairman 
of the board of trustees of the National Institute for Work and 
LeariiiriK. The other cochairman is John Dunlop, former Secretary 
ol Labor' We share this job and have had no objections. 

You have asked me to comment very briefly on the story of the 
Women's Bureau m the UHlO's. I do so with great pleasure, but 
with throe ri^servations. 



Although I have tried c^'nscientiousJjjS: fbr/*4i() years now to play 
this women's affairs course, I have never' yet gotten through it 
without finding that some comment or other dropped into a deep 
chauvinistic sandtrap which I didn't know vvas there. I hope that 
won't happen. 

The second reservation is that, 1 miss my memory these days, 
and some of the details of that experience 20 years ago have rusted 
in my memory. 

I take advantage of that point to call the committee's attention 
to a recent 11)82 doctoral dissertation in which I think you will be 
very much interested. Ms. Cynthia Harrison has written her doc- 
toral dissertation on 'Trelude to F'eminism: Women's Organiza- 
tions, the Federal Government and the Rise of the Women's Move- 
ment, 1942 to 1968." It's an admirable piece of work. The research 
IS so complete that I trust '* more than I do my own recollection. 

My third reservation is niure serious. So much has happened in 
the last 20 years ^o the role and the status of worren, perhaps par- 
ticularly last week in San Francisco but in almost every fo^-um, 
and working place, and marketplace, and setting, th.-^t Tm frankly 
uncertain about how much of the experience of the 19H0's offers in- 
struction to th^* 1980's. 

So. in briefest distillation, as I look back, the functioning of the 
Bureau for 20 years was marked by three dynamics. One of them 
was the powerful personal force of its directors, Esther Peterson 
from 19(51 to 1964, and Mary Dublin Keyserling from 1964 through 
1968. 

They acted and they led from a deep commitment to women s in- 
terests and from a lifetime's experience in this area. They asserted 
their own and women's priorities effectively, sometimes against the 
other priorities that Secretaries of Labor or even Presidents might 
think tuey had. I would put in that same tradition Libby Koontz 
and Alexis Herrnan. who are characterized by that same powerful, 
forceful leadership. 

The second dynamic during that period vvas what turned out to 
be a forcefuK constructive tension between the advocates of various 
points of view about what ought to be done in this area. The tradi- 
tional emphasis had been on statutory standards, protecting 
women's interests. That had previously meant such things as limi- 
tations on the weights thai working women could be required to 
lift. 

In the li)f!0*^. it took the form of a very strong emphasis on such 
things as the development of a day-care program to which the Gov- 
ernment would contribute at least part of the necessary support. 

The newer emphasis during the pe^-iod of the 1960 s was on the 
(»qual rights concept. Interestingly enough the Women's Bureau op- 
posed the equal rights amendment to the Constitution at first. 
They were afraid of a conflict bet'veen it and the protective legisla- 
tion. Rut they remolded thnt emphasis, and were the architect of 
the P^qual Pay Act of 196;>, they were critical in getting it enacted 
as th(* law of this country. 

We remember, some of us, that the sex discrimination provision 
came into the Civil Rights Act of 1964 accidentally and by misguid- 
(»d mal(* inanipulation» but it was the Women's Bureau who became 
the eff(*ctive proponents of that measure. 
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Third, the Bureau attached some, although I think lesser, impor- 
tance to the appointment of women to high and responsible offices 
of government. 

Then a fourth fc/ce was generated, developed, emphasized. It was 
on the publicizing of womens grievances and the mobilizing of 
their cause by establishing new public forums of one kind or an- 
other. 

Chief among those were the Presidents Commission, and then 
the Interdepartmental Committee and later the Citizens' Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women. As another illustration, two 
major conferences were convened in the late 1960's to explore and 
publicize the very critical day-<:are issue. 

I refer to the tensions between these groups of advocates, and 
that s no exaggeration, particularly in the remembering of a Secre- 
tary of Labor who wasn t sure sometimes whether he was an execu- 
tive or an umpire. 

These occasional controversies neutralized what othe.'-^ise might 
have been narrower dogmatism. By being pressed agan-.v each 
other, these forces— these divergent advocacies became a stronger 
combined force, overcoming inertia and achieving change. 

I've tried to look back at that experience critically, to hope to be 
helpfui in identifying whatever can be remembered of what we 
didn't do so well as we wanted to do it. I think perhaps the best 
illustration would take the form of a reference to the establish- 
ment of the Commission on the Status of Women of State bodies, 
counterparts in every State. That was pressed very strongly, and at 
first effectively. I think everybody involved would agree that it 
didn't get as far as it should have gotten. 

The importance of that point is that I believe the 'argest lesson 
we learned was that not the Federal Government, not the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and not the Women's Bureau can do what they 
need to do without the development o^ a much broader grassroots 
support than had emerged at that time, or I think today. 

I had a brief experience 2 or 3 years ago as a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Working Women, of which a representative 
is here today as one of the members of this panel, and I think that 
lesson is still very clear. When it comes to listening to working 
women who are at the bottom of the working order— the pecking 
order, the pay order, whatever it is— democracy still has iu this 
country a hearing defect, when it comes to listening to those voices. 

I /nentioned there being three dynamics in the functioning of the 
Bureau 20 years ago. The third, which should probably have been 
placed first, wt^s the development of solid and illuminating infor- 
mation and data regarding women's interests. 

I think everybody in this room attaches proper importance to 
what was heard before the previous panel, about a deliberate cut- 
ting off of the opportunities to pv^blicize controversial issues, That's 
too bad. 

Contained within the very broad status of women, or equal-rights 
issues, which this country will properlv approach in very broad, po- 
litical terms, are innumerable more: .^cific questions that require 
careful thought based on solid, factual information. Day caie and 
comparable worth are just ill'istrations. 
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What to do with these questions will remain to be settled after 
agreement has been reached in the country in principle, and even 
after a woman has been elected Vice President or President of this 
country. 

The function of the Women s Bureau has always been to develop 
and provide the kind of factual data these narrower but critical 
issues depend on for their proper resolution. A Secretary of Labor 
knew in the 19()0*s that asking for information, perhaps for a 
speech, would produce, through the incomparable Mary Hilton, 
long-time treasurer of the Women's Bureau's accumulated wisdom, 
facts, and ideas that had been carefully, objectively, responsively 
assembled. 

You haven't asked me to make any comparisons between the 
Women's Bureau in the 1960's and the Bureau today. I couldn't dr 
it for lack of information; and one Secretary of Labor at a time 
enough. 

Yet I suggest, with this third dynamic uppermost in mind, taat 
the critical question would be how actively and thoroughly the 
Bureau is probing today into the issue of equal pay for work of 
comparable worth, into how to develop a variety of delivery sys- 
tems for day care, and into the earning levels of working women 
who are at the bottom of the pay scales and who have to moonlight 
between raising a family singkhandcdly and making its living. 

The question isn't whether the Women's Bureau is on one side of 
tiiose issues or another. The question is whether that Bureau is 
helping the country do the homework which is essential to their 
proper resolution. 

It is very pleasant to be here today, nostalgic, particularly when 
I see Dorothy Height and Clara Beyer; coming here thinking I had 
seniority in the room, I find that I haven't. 

It was very pleasant to think back on working with and some- 
times for the Women's Bureau. I think of it as reflecting Govern- 
ment at its very best. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wirtz follows:] 
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statement by Willard Wirtz 

before the 
House Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Housing 
July 26. 1984 



Mr. Chairman and Hembers of the Subcommittee: 



You have asl^ed me to cotinent briefly on the role and functions of 
the Women's Bureau during the l%Os, as a basis for your questioning. 
Welcoming this opportunity. I have three reservations. 

First, despite 20 years of conscientious effort, I have never yet 
managed to play this women* s affairs course without my conwents landing 
at least once in some deep sandtrap of chauvinism I d1dn*t even realize 
was there. 

Second, time has rusted many of the details in my memOry of the 
Department of Labor experience. Fortunately, I have had access to a 
remarkable 1982 doctoral dissertation by Ms. Cynthia Harrison, entitled 
Prejjide to Feminism: Wome n's Organiza t ions. The Fede ral Gover nment and 
^ltl!j?i^-.iLtll)^ Wp'^"'^ Moveme nts 1942 to 1968 ; and I have talked with 
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Ms. Harrison. She deals In detail with the story of the Women's Bureau 
between 1961 and 1968. Her research Is so complete that I trust It ahove 
my own recollections. 

A third reservation is even more serious. The role and status of 
women have changed so greatly in the past twenty years, perhaps mst par- 
ticularly last week in San Francisco but In all forums and marketplaces 
and settings, that it becomes uncertain how much the experience of the 
60s can instruct the 1980s. 

In br*iefest distillation, tht^ functioning of the Bureau during the 
1960s seems to me to have involved three sets of dynamics. 

One of these was the personal force of its Directors, Esther Peterson 
from 1961 to 1964, Mary Dublin Keyserling from 1964 through 1968. They 
acted and led from deep commitment to working women's Interests and from 
thorough experience In this area. They asserted their priorities effectively, 
sometimes against others that Secretaries of Labor or even Presidents might 
think they had. 

The second dynamic was the developinent of a forceful constructive ten- 
sion between the advocates, within the country and the administration and even 
the Bureau Itself, of what were sometimes competing emphases on various aspects 
of women's progress. 

The traditional emphasis had been on statutory standards to protect 
and serve the interests of women workers. Historically, this had meant such 
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things as legislative limitations on the weights women employees could 
be requirud to lift. In the 1960s, it. came to m(?dn an all-out effort 
to promote day-care programs supported in part by public funds. 

New emphasis was placed by the Bureau on equal rights. Opposing, 
at first, the Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution, it sponsored 
the Fqual Pay Act of 1963 and was crucially effective in getting that 
legislation adopted. Although the prohibition of sex discrimination came 
into Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 accidentally (by misguided 
male manipulation), the Women's Bureau became its effective proponent. 

The Bureau attached some but lesser importance to having more women 
appointed to high and responsible offices in government. 

Finally, the Bureau nlaced perhaps primary emphasis on publicizing 
women's griVvances and mobilizing their cause by establishing new public 
forums, rnief among these were the President's Commission, then the Inter- 
depdrtmf.ntdl Committee and later the Citizen's Advisory Council, on the 
Status of Women. Two major conferences were convened in the later 1960s 
to explore and publicize thf? critical day-care issue. 

Although rpftrring to "tensions" butweoj. chose groups of advocates is 
no exaggeration, particularly in the remembering of a Secretary of labor who 
sometime', felt more likp an umpire than an executive, the details no longer 
matter. Thosf> occasional contrnvorsies neutralized what might otherwise 
have b'^UMnr n.irrow dogmntism. By being sometimes pressed against each other, 
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the divergent advocacies became a stronger combined force overcoming 
inertia and achieving change. 

Looking back at that experience critically, I guess I would find 
the largest possible significance for today in the effort that was made, 
but with only limited success, to develop counterparts in the states of 
the. Presidents ConuTiission on the Status of Women. At the risk of being 
presumptuous, I think the largest need we discovered was for a more effec- 
tive organization and institutionalization of individual working women's 
opportunity to participate as individuals, at the "grass roots" level, in 
expressing their grievances and doing something about them. This picture 
has cfianged some in the past 20 years, but brief participation in 1980 to 
'82 in the activities of the National Conmission on Working Women confinns 
the belief that this need remains and that it is an appropriate concern of 
the Women's Bureau. American democracy still has a hearing defect when it 
comes to listening to working women. 

I mentioned there being three dynamics in the functioning of the 
Bureau twenty years ago. The third, which should perhaps have been placed 
first, was its development of solid and illuminating information and data 
regarding women's interests. 

Contained within the "status of women" or "equalri ghts" issue, which 
the country approaches in broad political terms, are innumerable more specific 
cjuostions requiring careful thought based on solid, factual information. 
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*'Day care" and "comparable worth" are illustrations. What to do with these 
questions will remain to be settled after agreement has been reached in 
principle, even after a woman has been elected vice-president or president. 

The function of the Women's Bureau has always been to develop and pro- 
vide the kind of factual data these narrower ijut critical Issues depend on 
for their proper resolution. A Secretary of Labor knew in the l%Os that 
asking for information, perhaps for a speech, would produce, through the 
incomparable Mary Hilton, long time treasurer of the Women's Bureau's accu- 
mulated wisdom, facts and ideas that had been carefully, objectively, respon- 
sively assembled. 

You haven't asked me to make any comparisons between the Women's Bureau 
in the 1960s and the Bureau today, I couldn't do it responsibly, and one 
Secretary of Labor at a time is enough. Yet I suggest, with this third dy- 
namic uppermost 1n mind, that the critical question would be how actively 
and thoroughly the Bureau is probing today into the Issue of equal pay for 
work of comparable worth. Into how to develop a variety of delivery systems 
for day care, and into the earning levels of working women who are at the 
bottom of the pay scales and who ive to moonlight between raising a family 
singlehandedly and making its living. The question is less what positions 
the Bureau is taking than whether it is doing the nation's homework regard- 
ing these issues. 

It is pleoianl to have been asked to recall an experience, working with, 
or for, the Women's Bureau, which I think of as reflecting government at its 
responsible and effective best. Thank you. 
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Mr. Frank. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

You won't remember, but in 1967 when I was a student at the 
Kennedy School, I took a telephone call from you. You were look- 
ing for an employee of yours who was on leave then, a fellow 
named Sam Merrick, and you wanted me to relay a message to 
him. I was honored to talk to you then and I am honored to have 
you testify before us now. I appreciate that. 

Mr. WiRTZ. Thank you. 

Mr. Frank. At this point, I just want to insert into the record, 
and should have done it before, several statements, some were al- 
luded to before. There is a statement from the Association of Part- 
Time Professionals, signed by Diane Rothberg, who is the presi- 
dent, expressing deep concern about the dismissal of Ms, Mixer and 
Ms. Cobb; and also a statement from the organization of New Ways 
To Work: Job Sharing Overview of a New Employment Option, by 
Barney Olmstead and Ann McGuire, which also expresses great 
dismay at the dismissal of Ms. Mixer and Ms. Cobb. 

And then from the Wellesley College Center for Research on 
Women, Jacqueline Fields, research associate, a letter and enclo- 
sure commending the work that Dr. Alexander has done at the 
Women's Bureau, and mentioning in particular a project, Women 
in the Corporate Ladder, Corporate Linkage, which they thought 
worthy of commendation. 

Finally, from McKinley Martin, who is the president of Coahoma 
Junior College and Agricultural High School in Clarksdale, MS: 
*'This letter and enclosed documentation serves to s ^lort and 
commend Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander for the excellent job she has 
done." And it is descriptive of and commendatory of some projects 
that have been done there. 

Without objection, all of these will be put into the record. 

[The documents follow:] 
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ASSOOATION 
FMlOFESnONALS July i6, 1984 

Th« Honorablo Barn«y Prank 

Ch&: man 

Manpower and Housing SuboOMiittaa of th« 
Coittittee on Uovemnent Opexmtiona 
Rayburn HOB Hooa B- J*9-A 
Waahington, DC 20513 

Oaar Congraaaaan Pranks 

Voaen, particularly aarritd Koaen with children, are tha principal 
banaficiariea of part-tUt oi^aoyaant in the Federal Governaent. The 
sajor reaaon theae Noaen vorfc reduced hours ia to apend aore tiae 
caring for their children lAiUe purauing careera and helping to aupport 
their faAiliea* 



The RIPing of Madeline Mixer oiid Gay Cobb, aa Co*-Regional 
Adainiatratora of the Voaen'a Bureau, aenda a diacoureging ai^nal to 
woaen employed by the PederaX Ciovemaent. Slther theee voaen work 
full tiae, or thay auat leave Federal esployaent. 

It ie extraordinary that the Director of the Woaen'a Bureau ahould 
be negative about part-tiae «aplopiont and job sharing which aerve 
woBon and aanagera eo well in the Federal Governaent. fiaeewhere in the 
Federal Governaent ve do not aee thia negative attitudei 

1« In March 1984 there were 5^,j6ii permanent part-tUe eaployeea 
(non-poatal) in the Federal Governaent* down froa the high point of 
60,500 in January I98I but higher than in 1979 when monthly fl^urea hovered 
between 45r 000 and 47,000 aeployuea. 

2. The new Federal Peraonnel Manual chapter 40 on other than full-tiae 
career eaployaent, laaued in May 1984, added a aeotlon on job aharing aa 
one fora of part-tiae eaployaent* 

3. The Office of peraonnel Manageaeint SPOTLIGHT (Spring 1984) devoted 
a full page to part-tiae eaployaent and job aharing. 

4. A Department of Defense Conference on Qiployaent of Civilian 
Spouses of Military Peraonnel, held on May 10, 1984, conaldered part time 
and job sharing as employment modea of particular intereat to military 
spouses • 

5. Permanent part-time employees have not been the targete of 
disproportionate RIPlng. In some agencies being a part-timer haa been a 
protection ugalnet RIPing. 



Flow General fluilding . 7655 Old Sprlnghouse Road • McU fi. VIrglnlj 221 0^> • (703) 734-7975 
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BxtraordlnaLry too, oonsldttring th« HXFlng of the Co«*fl«glonal 
AdAlnistrmtors In 19d3» is s\m faot that the Woman* a Buremu co<>«pon«orod 
a Conferenoe on Altematlve tfork Stratesles on April 12 1 198'^ In Denver* 
Our Asnooiatlon would expect the VOMn^e Bureau to praotloe ifhat It 
preaches • 

The Aasooiatlon of Part'-Tlae Professionals Is deeply concerned 
about the setback to Job sharing and part-tiae eaployaent In the Voaen's 
Buroaur m agency xhioh should be particularly supportive of these 
work options* A non-profit asabershlp ors«nlBatlon» the Assoolatlon of 
Part-^lae Professionals le a natlonsl professional assoolatlon that 
proBotes eaployaent op])ortunlties for (qualified sen and soaen Interested 
In part- time professional positions* 




Diane Rothbergv Ph*D* 
President 
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NEW WAYS TO WORK 



"Job Sharing; Overview of A New Employment Option" 



by Barney Olmsted, Co-Oi rector and Nan McGuire, Manager, Employer 
Programs 



NEW WAYS TO WORK 



New Ways to Work (NWW) Is a non-profit, work resource and research 
organization established In 1972 and located In San Francisco. Since 1975 » a 
primary focui of our agency's program has been the emergence and u5e of new work 
schedules. NWW is particularly well known for its work with job sharlng--"two 
people sharing the responsibilities f one f'Ol-tlme Job"--and Is currently 
recognized as the leading national and International expert on this new work 
arrangement. Since New Ways to Work has specialized Information about job 
sharing and a personal acquaintance with the Hlxer/Cobb partnership, we would 
like to comncnt both on job sharing in general and the particular circumstances 
of the team that was RlFed by the Women's Bureau. 

In 197^1 NWW (^resented testimony about job sharing to the Subcommittee on 
Employment, Poverty and Migratory Labor that was examining alternative working 
hours arrangements. Two of the points made then seem pertinent to this current 
Inquiry. They were that Job sharing cm; 

" ( 1 ) I ncrease the number of people able to participate in the w o rk force . 
Many more Americans (working parents, students » older workers) are now seeking 
an alternative to the W-hour work week for some period in their lives. 

(2) Offer a means to pair different skill and oxper ience leve 1 s . Won>en 
and minorities, who have been among those particularly excluded from certain job 
categories, can utilize job sharing as both a means of entry and also for upward 
mobi ] I ty wi thin an organization." 

In the six years since the passage of the Federal Employee Part Time Career 
Act of 1978, the use of job sharing has flrown steadily in both the public and 
private sector. Companies as diverse a'J Levi Strauss, Pan American Airways, 
and Hewlett Packard have made Job sharing options available to their employees 
and developed language to Include this new work arrangement In their personnel 
policies. Jobs being shared include Personnel Section Manager (Hewlett Packard), 
Assistant Oean of Students (Stanford University), College President (New College), 
Deputy Director Ei oloyment Development Department (State of California), Manager 
Administration and Employee Services (Storage Technology) and thousands of 
others at all leve s of skill and responsibility. 
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Job 5l%arlng emerged orslnally In response to the need for quality part-time 
work and part-time opportunities In higher level, professional cl aSs I f I ct I Ions . 
These are areas that traditionally have only been available on a full-time basis 
because they cannot be significantly reduced In time or. split Into two part time 
positions. Sharing them is a way to bring new benefits to the position as well 
as to allow employees who need or want less than full -time work to continue to 
be employed on a part-time basis. 

Some of the benefits that employers have noted Include; 

(1) Providing d wider range of skills In a single Job title. Tv^o people 
sharing a position not only bring diverse talents to a job but also reinforce 
each ottier with complementary areas of expertise. 

(2) Greater flexibility of work scheduling. Many positions have periods 

of peak activity followed by 'dead' spells. Job sharing provides a nx)re efficient 
•neans of utilizing employees* time. The use of teams can enable employers 
either to redesign schedules so that both Sharers work during times of greatest 
demand or to «xtend hours of service by tj.'ranging a gap period. 

(3) Affirmative action implementation. As growth began to slow In the 
70's, a number of employers utilized voluntary job sharing as a way to open 
hours of employment and implement afflrn>atlve action hiring. 

W New options for older employees. Allowing senior employees to reduce 
hours allows employers to retain their skills and experience while they phase 
the i r ret i roment . 

(5) Other organizational benefits Include more energy on the 'ob, 
reductions In absenteeism and use of ilck leave and continuity of job performance 
(i.e., when one sharer is absent or leaves the position, the partner can take 
over full-time.) ' 

When Madeline Mixer presented a proposal to share her job, it was clear 
that, with Gay Cobb as a partner, alt the benefits referred to above would 
accrue to the Wown's Bureau. Region IX is one of the most heterogeneous areas 
In the country, as well as one with a large and active female population. 
Trying to accommodate the needs of the working women In the region is a 
herculean task. Ms. Mixer, who had held the job of regional administrator since 
the office was opened In 1962 realized that the addition of Cobb's energy, 
contacts and complementary skills and experience would greatly enhance the type 
and extent of service available to women In Region IX. The stress inherent In 
the position and the tremendous variety of contacts Required to accomplish the 
job objectives made it a '•feet candidate for job sharing. Furthermore, Mixer 
and Cobb had known ^ach otner for some time an<f realized that they would be 
compatable and that their partnership would enable a much wld«r range of skills 
to be brought to the demands of the job. Just the fact that they could both be 
at meetings at the same time In different places proved to be a significant 
plus for their constituents. There is no question that the diversity that such 
a job sharing team represents puts a few extra demands on management. M,iny 
supervisors of job sharers, however, have felt that the results were well worth 
it. The easy wjy out is not always the best way out. bome comments about other 
job sharing teams from management j 
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"The combination increases productivity and resu ts In more Innovative 
solutions. Neither gets 'burned out' or bored* or lackadalsica) 

'Vorks uuberblyl I get much mort* done and have greater flexibility. \ 
net better p' r Sonne I that do more than when 'the position was filled with ons* 
' 1 1 -t Ime person." 

."Good for staf' morale to know there are options." ' 

\%\ corictusion, we feel compelled to convnent on r^ither unique aspect to 
the Hi-ner/Cobb RiFing. One of the advantages that most employers perceive in 
jxjD sharing Is that if the team separates, for whatever reason, genera! ly. one 
of the, partners is available (c take the job full-time. This results in 3 
tremendous saving to the organization in recruitrnent and training costs and 
los^ time. However, it is our understanding that, in this instance, recruitment 
becyan before b, iher Mixer or Cobb were notified, of their ftlF. 

Mixer and Cobb, berv/een them, had provided the Women's Bureau with thirty 
ye/ -s of service. It seemr pertinent to reflect on their current situation 
in ght of th< Supreme Court's recent decision that places seniority on a 
higher priority than affirmative action. As Representative Pat Schroeder (D, , 
CO) has noted, \\ would be unnecessary, in many instances to pit women and 
minorities against senior employees if some of the new work time options were 
used creatively. Management practice must keep up with current realities- Job 
sharing, perrianani part-time, work sharing and other innovations In work time 
are new tooU for good managers. 

Some con¥7iittcBS and branches of the government (0PM, White House Committee 
on Private initiatives) «re Currently promoting wider participation In the 
fciicra] Employees Career Part-Time Act programs, (See attached cover sheet for 
0PM Fcdcrol Pe'-sonnel Manual System Lett^^r 3^0-2, 5/U/8^) With this promotion 
There must be jfeguarjs built In to protect those federal employees, like 
Mixer and Cobu, who take for granted that their employment rights cannot be 
abridged If they ,)artlcipate within the Intent of the legislation. 



(^rfor lo assuming the position of Employer Program Manager for NWW, Hs. McGuire 
was rcfipun^tbte fot r •> implementation of the Massachusetts Flexible Hours 
Legi tat ion--the first public secto' law to provide employees with work time 
a I (crriac I vcs . .. Ql'^tsted was a co-founder of NWV is currently co-director of 
t hat organi zat i on . ) 
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Office of Personnel Min*gem«ni 

Federal Personnel Manual System 

FPM Letter 340-2 



f PM Leller 2 



SUBItCT: other Than Full-time Career Ejuplo/ment (Pirt-tlme, 
Seasonal, On<cd11« and Internlttent) 



Heads 01 Oeparimenis and Independenl tslablishments. 
Introduction 



fA <ncorporaiion in FPM 
Chapter 340 

IHAJN UKTt SUraSfOCD 



Washinglon. n. C. 20415 
Hjy 4, 1984 



1. This letter announces th* issuance of * ftew Federal Personnel Manual (FPM) Chapter 340 on 
othc than full-time career employment. The chapter provides comprehf«»«"i instructions and 
guidance on part-time, seasonal, on-call and 1 ntennl ttent onployment, including pur.pose and 
approprine use. and the benefits and service credit to which such employees are entitled. 
Previuusly published FPM letters and bulletins on part-time and on-call employment have been 
Incorporated into the new chapter. The material on seasonal and intef.nittent employirent 1$ 
i entirely new and marks the first time we have issueJ general Instructions governing such 
; employment. This new chapter is intended \o give agencies greater flejjlbility to manage 
their work force while assurin^employees tquitable treatment. 

■2. A draft of this chapter was circulated for conwent to agencies, inions and other in- 
terested parties. The final version was adopted after careful consideration of the comments 
received. Corresponding regulations were published in 5 CFR Part 340 on f^til 25, 1984. 

t^ey Features 

3. Part-time Efliploymcnt. The new chapter describes the provisions of the Fcdt.al Employees 
Part -Ume Career'^ U l oyii^nt Act (P.L. 95-437), including requirements for the operation of 
agency part-tiine anployment programs. Also included In the chapter is technical 9|i1dance 

on part-tune efliployrenT.. policies. Including the establishment of part-time work scheduled, 
and the use of Job sharers. 

4. Seasonal Employment. Seasonal onployees work recurring periods of less than 12 months 
each ye*r t hey afiTpTaced in nonduty/nonpay status and recalled to duty in accordance 
with preestablished conditions of employment. While there is no required nlnimmi limit on 
the length of a season, agencies are encouraged to provide seasonal eff,^loyees ^^'i at least 
6 wnths employnent each ye,ir to minfmiie :he cost of unearned service credi t and benef ts. 
However, seasonal employment should not be used as a substitute for full-time employment. 

5. On-call Employment. On-cal f wployment is designed to provide management with 

cadr e of pf ' rmanent emp loyees wtv^ can Supplement the full-time work force during periods of 
above ave^ige workload. On-call employees work on an as needed basis with an expected cumu - 
atwe service period of at least six months in pv status each>ear. On-call employees work 
regularly scheduled tours of duty iUhlle in pay status and are placed in nonduty/nonpay 
stitus and recalled to duty in accordance with preestablished conditions of employment. 
As vacancies occur, on-t^ll enployeeS mote Into the agency's year-rou.id work force. 



Inquifie*: Offi.:*? of Policy Analysis and Development. Staffing Group, (202) 632-6817 
Code- Full-time Careee Employment (Part-time, Seasonal. On-call, 

and Intermittent) ♦ 
Dislfibution: FPM 
♦ Previously titled 'Part-tlme Employme-tf .ui «M»**Mr^t*« 
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Wellesley College Hmmi 

Center for Research on Women . ^h^^^^u^ 

vUL 94 MP 

Wellesley. Masr-uChuseris 021^1 •'^R^ 
(617) 235*0)20 EXT. 2500; (617) 43i'J453 



July 13, 198i» 



The Honorable Barney Prank 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1317 Longworth Hotise Office Bldg. 
Independence and New Jersey Ave., S.E. 
Washington, fJ.C. 20515 



Dear Barney; 

I am pleased to share with you Information about an Important Wellesley College 
Center for Research on Women research project sponsored by the Womei.'s Bureau 
of the U.S. Departrricnt of Labor. The objectives of the project, entitled 
"Women and the Corporate Ladder— Corporate Linkage" are: 

o to Identity the determinants of the accession of women Into 
upper levels of management In Industry and business 

o to analyze current programs and practices In major 

corporations whoso r ^^I5 are to ei Hance the mobility of 
professional women 

o to develop an occupational outlook ou prospective 

opportunities for the employment of women In professional 
and managerial posttlonn In emerging new technologies 

To accomplish this work key executives at the following corporations; Bank of 
Amerlca\ CBS, Inc., Campbell Soup, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United s\ates , Grumman Corporation, Hewlett Packard and Syntex Corporation were 
Interviewed during May and Juno iSok^ by Wellesley staff to Identify succef.sful 
corporate programs that contribute to the advancement of women In the corporate 
sector. In'addltlon to the data collected during the Interviews a Corporate 
Round Table comprised of representatives from business and Industry, governmcfU 
and academla assembled at Wei lestey Xol lege on June 28, to develop a corporate 
linkage process model with which the Women's Bureau can work with public and 
private ccmpanles to Identify the best means to accomplish the goals of Increased 
upward mobility for professional women In industry and business. 

The concept developer 'of the Corporate Linkage Initiative, Olrector of the 
Women's Bureau, Dr. Lenora Cole-Alexander has been highly ccnmended by the 
representatives participating In this study and at the Corporate Round Table 
for providing corporations with a timely and much needed opportunity to share 
with government, academicians and other business colleagues ways and means that 
have worked to advance the careers of profo?>s lonal wonen. But more Importantly 
Dr. Cole-AlexapJar has received the support of these "exemplary" corporations 
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to do even more. She has provided the Impetus and the means for thon to wMllngly 
move forward and work with governcnent to Identify many of the very subtle con- 
ditions that create the Invisible barriers to career mobility that hold women 
execultves at the 5-7^ level of all mid to upper level management positions and 
at one to two percent of the senior management positions. 

The Woman's Burt>iu sponsored Corporate Round Tabic was so successful that 
participants urged the Director to conduct fnore meetings of this type and to 
e;<pand their scope to Include Input frnn the gwernnient and educntors as well as 
corporations. One participant, an executive fron Syntex Corporation Commented: 

"The Corporate Round Table was a tremendous success^ In that It 
represented the fir.st step In developing a positive working relation- 
ship between government, academla and private Industry to address 
the Important Issues related to the advancement of women In manage- 
ment. Hopefully, you or the Department of Labor will sc^icdulc. 
additional Round Table Conferences to provide the "linkage" that 
Is so Important." i 

I understand that within a short, time you will conduct an oversight hearing of 
activities of the Womon's Bureau. We want you to know that here at Wellesley 
we are enthusiastic and eager to continue working with Dr. Lenora Cole-Alexander 
to expand and further develop Iho corporate linkage concept 50 that It will make 
a difference for women moving from mid to upper levels of management, as well as 
for women In entry level positions who desperately need to knew that career 
ad\ancement possibilities truly exist. 

The staff at the Wellesley Center are prcperlrig the repct ^f the Corporate LInkag 
project activities, Wliii the Women's Bureau permission 0 will be delighted to 
share the report and recamendat Ions with you. For v J iformatlon I have en- 
closed an announcement of the Corporate Linkage RouikI b.t and a list of the 
part Icipants . 

I appreciate your concern in this matter. I look forward to working with you 
In the future. 



Best wishes, 




Research Associate 
dg 

enclosures: Corporate Round Table Participants List 

Announcement of the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor 
sponsored Corporate Round Table 
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Wellesley College 

Center for Researcn on Wom?n 



(617) 235-OJ20 EXT. 2S00; (617) 4U- 145) 



date: 



TO: 



FROM: 



SUBJECT: 



Jacquelvcie P, Fields, Director 

Governments-Corporate Linkage Project, Wellesley College 



Announcement/ of the Women's Bureau, U,S, Department of 
Labor sponsdred Corporate Round Table 




On June 28, 198^ d Corporate Round Table will be held at the 
College Club at Wellesley College, Th€ Jovernmertt-Corporate Linkage 
Project of the Wellesley College Center for ReseaVch on Women Is 
organizing the Round Table under a contract from the United States 
Department of Labor's Women's Bureau, The goal of the.,Round Table Is 
to bring together Corporate representatives with government officials 
to discuss ways of promoting the advancement of women Into senior manage- 
ment levels. 

The Women's Bureau of the United States Department of Labor Is 
sponsoring the Government-Corporat^- L Inkage Project In recognition of 
the fact that despite dramatic Increases 1n thd last decade, women's 
representation in manaqement careelrs remains low, their presence in 
senior management ^levels ii evenHower (less than 2 percent of executwes 
are female). 

The Round Table is Intended to be a forow f^v^an" exchange 'of 'Ideas 
on what issues need to be addressed to promote woirien Into upper management 
and how government can assist corpora*: lOns In promoting the advancement 
of women Lenora Cole-Alexander, Director of the Women's Bureau; w11l 
be the keynote speaker at the Round Table soeaklng on "Setting the Agenda 
for Government-Corporate Linkages." Participating corporations in the 
Government-Corporate Linkage project are: Bank of America, CBS, Inc. 
American Express, General Electric, Syn px, Grumman, Hewlett-Packard, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of th' nited States apd Campbell Soup. 
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\ COAHOMA JUNIOR COIXEGE 
AND AGRICULTliRAL HIGH SCHOOL 



CURKSDALE. MISSISSIPPI 586U 

July 25, 1984 



OfTK:K OPTHr.PHHinrNT 

Route 1 - Box 616 



SINCE 1949 



DR McKINUVC MARTIN 
Pinidtni 



Honorable Barney Frank 
U. S. nOUSH OV RBPRiiSENTATlVUS 
1317 Longworth Building 
Washington, D. C. 2051S 

Sir: 

This letter and the enclosed documentation serve to support and 
commend Dr. Lcnora Cole -Alexander for the oxcellcnt job she has 
done as the Director of the Wowen Bureau with the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Coahoma Junior College was funded through the Women's Bureau to 
establish a dcmonstrac'lon project for mature women. With 
direction and assistance from Dr. Cole-Alexander, we were able 
to develop the Individual Development and lint repi'eneurial 
Activities (IDliA) program. This program was designed to provide 
training for mature women who are 35 years of age and older m 
non-tiaditional • careers; careers that historically have' been 
dominated by men. Adult basic education courses wore offered to 
those participants who had not completed high school. 

We humbly beseech you to please read the enclosed materials. We 
are certain that- you will agree that by providing an opportunity 
to implement such a program. Dr. Cole-Alexander is responsible 
for offering hope, opportunities and a new way to life to many 
women who thought they had no more chances. 

l-urther, she has gone beyond the call of duty in promoting and 
explaining the Women's Bureau to local groups and agencies. She 
has additionally, been the speaker for our commencement 
exercises and founder's day program. 

Words can never express all the gratitude we feel for the hard 
work and dedication that Dr. Cole -Alexander has brought to the 
Women's Bureau and the positiveness she has brought to the U. b. 
Department of Labor and our great nation* 

Very truly yours. 




McKinley C. Martin 
PUBSIDHNT 

Copy to: Dr. Lenoia Coie- Alcxand-^r 



!inclosures 



.0 0 
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IDEA: THE FIRST YEAR 



The Individual Development and EntrepreneuH;]l Activities Program 
(IDEA J iu a program designed to train mature women asV^^i^s of age and 
older Into nontradltional careers or career^^ that have been traditionally 
dominated by men. 

This "IDEA" came into being through a dream of Lenora 
Cole Alexander, who is the Director of the Women's Bureau for the U. S. 
Department of Labor and McKinley C. Martin who is President of Coahoma 
Junior College in ClarKsdale, Mississippi. 

In" order to fully understand the tremendous Impact that this 
program had on the participants and the area, one must be famlUar with 
the area where this program was developed. The Mississippi Delta which 
comprise the nortnwest portion of the State of Mississippi, Is an area 
which is basically agribusiness In nature and years earlier was populated 
by large plantations. 

With the coming of a more sophisticated type of farming, many 
persons who worked and lived on these plantations were dislocated. Along 
with many of the citizenry b^lng unemployed and underemployed and thus 
having to .bllc assistance programs for survival and wher? the 

average Income of the area range fro'n $4,507 - $5,034 — laci< of 
marketable skills and high rate of Illiteracy are common among its people* 
In addition, women who are the single hei*ds of their households and who 
live below the poverty - line characterize the majority of the female 
population In this area. 

It is in this sotting that the IDEA program took root. As can be 

imagined, a program of this kind was greatly needed and appreciated by 

V 

not only the participants but the community as well. 
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As stated before, the primary purposd of IDEA was to train and 
place mature women (35 years of age and older) In careers that have been 
traditionally dominated by men. Because most of the participants had not 
completed high school and many others had not finished elementary 
school, It was felt that another goal should be added to the program - to 
provide adult basic education classes to participants who had not 
completed high srhool. 

These woiT|en were allowed to enter the IDEA program because a very 
high percent (70^J of the women were the single hsads of their 
households, artd although they did not have formal education, they still 
had the responsibility of providing for the>- families. It was the aim of 
IDEA to meet this need by taking thom where they were academically and 
assisting them in the basic academic and life survival sklils. 
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IDEA: THE SECOND YEAR 

Because the majority of the participants felt a need to receive 
additional training especially in the areas of carpentry and industrial 
wiring, the Women's Bureau provided funding for a second y*?«' ot 
operation for IDEA. Coahoma Junior College also extended the program 
a second year. Seventy-six percent of the original participants returned 
to the program for a second year; 20% exited the program becuase they 
were placed in jobs. 

Fifty, seven women participated in the IDEA program for the 
1983- 84 school year; 19 of these women were new , larticipants. 

In addition to the courses thi ' were offered during the 1982-83 
year. Data Processing was added to the areas of interest for the 
participants. 

Twenty women chose data processing as an area of int€^rest; 31 
chose carpentry; and six chose industrial wiring. 

PLACEA/.ENT 

Placement has been an area of major concern for the IDEA 
program, because most of the participants are settled in their 
communities and are not willing to relocaie. Therefore, the search for 
jobs had to be limited to ;he surrounding communities where the 
opportunities for employment are limited. In spite of the above 
problems, some type of placement was fou.id for approximately S0% of 
the participants (see attached sheets). Even though most of the 
placements are not in the areas in which they were trained, the jobs 
recelvx d were a step above what many had because of either 
unemployment or underployment. 

/ 

Three IDEA participants who majored in Indsutri^al wiring 

■j 

graduated from Coahoma Junior College in May lyOflU. Graduation from 

/ 

the college meant that they must have completed/ 2, 1 60 clock hours and 

maintained at least 2.0 grade point average. / 

A more detailsd report will be submitted to the Wom^n'l'' Bureau, 

.* ^ . 'i 

U.S. Department </f Labor at the end of the grant period. ' 

' I 
I 
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THE PARTICIPANTS VIEWS OF IDEA 

I was glad when the IDEA training course started. It gave me a chance 
to go back to school. It gave me an opportunity to better my education 
and job skills. I realize that I had to have a high school education to 
get a job. This porgram was one of the best things that fjver happened 
to me. 



The reason I am in school is because I want to learn to read ... I also 
want to prepare myself for the CED, I feel it will make me have a 
better future ... It v^ill prepare me for a better job. 

The IDEA program has given me a greater sense of responsibility. 
Through the IDEA program, I have learned skills which can be used to 
better my l;fe. 

The reason I enjoy going to school is because I never had a chance 
when 1 was younger, and now I am glad of this opportunit* to better 
myself so that my children can be proud of me. I thank Dr. Martin for 
the opportunity because I was chosen out of all the applications. 

When I first enrolled in thi IDEA program, I knew the classes mainly 
dealt with men's professions but I really didn't mind since I do my own 
work around the house, and I enjoy carpentry. But since I've been In 
ABE classes, I have met some new friends and an understanding 
teacher. The class itself has not been easy but our teacher does her 
best to make it easier. ^ , 

Since I started back to school, it has meant everything to me. I have a 
second chance to learn. I never thought I would be able to learn again 
but thanks to the IDEA program I have a chance now i am going to do 
the best t can. 

FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF IDEA 

The IDEA program has done more to deter the traditional concepts 
prepetuated by ciiauvinism In our society than any other singular 
program Implemented for the advancement of ERA. 

I feel that the IDEA \ ram will be recognized both locally and 
nationally for the achiev -nts It has mfide In promoting women In 
nontraditlonal fields. 
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IDEA PARTICIPANTS 
PLACEMENTS 



N ame 

1, Badger, Jerutha 

2, Blackmon, Johnnie R. 

3, Cummings, Eiaire 

1. Davis, Dorothy 

5. German, Mattie Lee 

6. Harris, Linda 

7. Jackson, Laura 

8. Johnson^ Erma 

9. Kemp, Leola 

10. Kilpatrick, Minnie 

11. King, Ceoia 

12. Jenkins, Annie 

13. Lathan, Virgle 
1*4. Joinnson, Marie 



Area(s) Placed 

City of Friars Pdint 
Office Assistant 

Morrison's Cafeti)irla 
Cafeteria Management 

Delta Manor-Staff Position 

Coahoma Junlo* Colle^ie 
Staff Position 

Household Managment 

Northwest Mississippi Housi 

Authority 

Electrician 

Inventory 
CJC Bookstore 

Cafeteria Management 

Cafeteria Management 

Management 
Household Department 
Campus 

Cafeteria Management 
Morrison's Cafeteria 

Ward Clerk 

Northwest Regional Medical 
Center 

Cafeteria Assistant 
Northwest Regional Medical 
Center 

Clerk 

Welfare Department 
Sales 

Department Store 
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15. 


MUes. Hattle 


Household Mvinagmttnt 


16. 


Mil lor. Jovce 


Factory 


17. 


Moore, Jessie Mae 


City of Frlar^=. Point 

Elert riclan 


18. 


Reif;«;'>der, Arleal Wee 


Cashier 
Variety Storo 


19. 


Scott. Ella 


Campus Placement 


20. 


Self, M<)ble 


Managing 
Delta Cream 


21. 


Slaughter, Quencie 


Northwest Regional Medical 

Center 

Electrician 


22. 


Smith, Bettye 


IDEA Bus Driver 


23. 


Williams, Virgis Lee 


Driver 
Headstart 


2U. 


Young, Roberta 


Manager 
Beauty Shop 



Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frank. Yes. ■ , , , i , , ^ 

Mr. McKernan. I have one other letter here that I would like to 
have entered in the record. It is a letter to Dr. /ilexander from 
Congresswoman Nancy Johnson also commending the Bureau on a 
training seminar it held on the Job Training Partnership Act and 

its impact on women. .„ , , , j • xu 

Mr. Frank. Without objection, that will also be placed in the 

record. ^ 
[The letter follows:] 
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NAMCYL JOHNSON 



1 1» Omm mm Omm t w mt 



COUMrmi ON 

KilUC WOmt AND 
TMNII^ATION 



CongreM of tfie Winitth S^tiM 
l^ouM It iLtprHitnUrtibMl 

WMtliRlUm S.C 20515 



WVimOATWM AND OVIMTaKI 
KONOMC (NVILONMNT 



COMMfmi ON 
VrrtRANt'AfrAIM 



July 17, 1064 




"^Wf WHT AND MMtnOATUMt 
IPlTAU AM HIALTN CAM 

COMMrmiON 
OUTKANOFAMUJit 



Lenora Colfi AlexAnd^r, IPh.O. 
Director, Women'* Bureau 
U. 8. Department of Lfvbor 
200 Constitution Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, 0. C. 20210 



Dear or. Alexander! 

Thank you and the staff of the Women's Bureau for the 
excellent presentation of the training seminar on the Job 
Training Partnership Act and Its Impact o.n Women in New Britain 
on June 25 . You personal appearance and support enhanced the 
day and was an unexpected bonus for tho8« who attended. X appre- 
ciate especially the time you took away from pressing .family 
matters to como personally and lend your support. 

I believe too that not only have the women of Connecticut 
benefited from the well documented information that was prepared 
and presented, but all of the officials, program operators and 
community leaders have broadened their Knowledge of the program 
and its possibilities for including women in all programs. 

A special thanks to Vivian buckles for her efficient and 
professional program development. Having developed this working 
relationship, i want to keep it going for the benefit of us all. 

Again, thank you for your cooperation and friendly support. 

Very truly yours. 




Nancy IK Joh^^aon 
Member of Congress 
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Mr. Frank. We will next hear from Sandra Porter, who is execu- 
tive director of the National Commission on Working Women, and 
I believe will be representing here Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, who 
is a former Director of the Women's Bureau, who has been referred 
to earlier. Is that correct? 

Ms. Porter. That is correct. 

Mr. Frank. Please, proceed. 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA PORTER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION ON WORKING WOMEN, ON BEHALF OF 
ELIZABETH DUNCAN KOONTZ, FORMER DIRECTOR, WOMEN'S 
BUREAU 

Ms. Porter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ^ 

Elizabeth Duncan Koontz regrets very much that she couldn t 
travel this morning from her home in Salisbury, NC, to be at these 
hearings. I know that she would very much like to be with many of 
her colleagues and old friends who are here today. 

For 7 years, Ms. Koontz was chair of the National Commission 
on Working Women, and as the executive director she has asked 
me to speak on her behalf this morning. 

I have in front of me a letter that she has written to you, Con- 
gressman, and I would like to read her words for her, starting 
somewhere in the middle, because I believe that the mandate of 
the Women's Bureau has been outlined so far in these hearmgs 
and I know that she would want me to read into the record her 
comments. 

Mr. Frank. Please proceed. 

Ms. Porter [reading]; 

A quick look at the issues, says Ms. Koontz. that the need for the work of the 
Bureau is just as critical today as it has a.ways been. The fact is that society has 
not yet succeeded in solving the problems- that Congress mandated the V/omen s 

Bureau to address. , ,. . i- 1.1// r u 

Thfe darnings gap, the feminization of poverty, the predictable plight^' of older 
women as they car^y the burdens of low status and low salaries with thehi through 
a lifetime of wo/k, the need for child care and other support systems connected to 
job training programs and edv. itional opportunities-each one of the^ concerns is 
as critical today as 10 years ago. We must work even harder m our f forts to help 
women. The Bureau must continue its tradition of leadershu). ; 

For the past several years, aa Chair of. the National Commission on "orlurg 
Women, a private, nonprofit organization founded by former Secretary of Labor Wil- 
iard Wirtz, I have traveled across the country speaking about the needs of women 

*Thav^e been particularly concerned about women in the 80 percent, pink and blue 
collar workers in clerical occupations, sales and service jobs, and factories and 

DuJinK these travels, I have been surprised to learn that significant changes have 
occurred 1 am told that the traditional services of the Bureau have become unavail- 
able or have been curtailed. Leaders of women's groups aak me these questions; 
What has happened to the Women's Bureau? 
Why aren't we receiving publications from ♦hem anymore.' 
Why do the few we receive not carry up-todate information f r n , ,., 

Whv are women's groups no longer encouraged to use the services of the Bureau 
Why are we no longer asked to coeponsor ccnferences, workshops or consulta- 

*^"°Where is the Handbook on Women Workers? . , . . 

Why do we get so little response from Bureau staff members when we mvite them 
to attend important .^unctions outside of work hours? , . , ... 

To most of their queries, I have no answer. I am appalled to learn that the man- 
date of Congress seems to have been neglected and that women leaders across the 
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country feel that this once valuable source of help and information has let them 
down. 

Therefore, Congressman Frank, your review is both necessary and crucial, for 
there seems to have been a major policy shift with regard to the mandate and basic 
purposes of the Women'a Bureau. This is, as you can imagine, most distressing to 
me. 

When 1 consider how much the Bureau has meant in furthering a philosophy of 
women helping women to help themselves, far from a move to nijrtail activities, 1 
see an increasing need for the Women's Bureau to use every possible nieans avail- 
able, every source known, to work toward improving the status of women workers. 

I see it is even more,importa..t to reach out to the hundreds of organizations 
struggling, struggling in these difficult times to do on their own what the Bureau 
was once able to bring them together to do: pooling resources, pooling energy, talent 
and know-how. 

1 am grateful to have been a part of the history of the Women's Bureau as one of 
ltd directors. I am proud of the Bureau's orderly approach to complex problems arid 
conditions of American women, and of the contributions the Bureau has made 
during its distinguished history. 

I urge you to do whatever is necessary to bring these critical services back to life 
once again; to rejuvenate the congressional mandate for the Women*8 Bureau. The 
women of this country d^rve no less. 

Thank you for the opportunity of joining in this review. 

Signed, Elizabeth Duncan Koontz. 

[Ms. Koontz' prepared statement follows:] 
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July 25, 1984 

Representative Barney Frank 

Chairman ^ 

Manpower and Housing Subcorrmittefc , 
. Rayburn Hojse Office Building 
\ Room B-349-A 

Washington, DC 20515 

• Dear Representative Frank: 

My name is Elizabeth Duncan Koontz. 1 was director of the 
Women's Bureau in the U.S. Department of Labor from June 1969 to 
March of 1973. The'Bureau was mandated in 1920 to investigate and 
report on the status of women and their conditions of work. During 
my tenure as director, the paramount concerns and activities of the 
Bureau included: 

gathering data from a wide variety of sources on the economic- 
conditions of women, 

analysis and interpretation of data by. age, race, geographic 

location and occupation. 

. ' dessemination of data, information and pertinent materials 
regarding the status of employed women, unemployed women and those 
seeking work for the first time. 

developing more effective means of communication through new 
Bureau publications as well as revising existing publications.. 

. promoting the issue of alternative work patterns, a program 
which originated through the 1963 report of the Presidents Coiiroission 
on the Status of Women* 

.enlisting the support of voluntary organizations, unions and 
the private sector to assist women to obtain education and training 
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for employment opportunities, 

; cooperating w1-h other women's organizations to monitor the 
progress of civil rights legislation, executive orders, and 
regulations with regard to the status of women, 

, providing a forum for diverse groups of women to discuss 
pending legislation and Issues of concern for the benefit of the 
various departments of government. 

. co-sponsoring conferences at the state and local level. 

. making the resources and personnel of the Bureau available 
to- women, both at the regional and natlonal level. 

The need for .these kinds of programs and activities has been 
demonstrated over and over again. During my tenure there was a 
heavy demand for the services of the Bureau at all levels and an 
ever increasing volume of requests for Information, materials and 
help with programs and projects. We were able to meet these demands 
at both the regional and national level with some success. In 1970, 
the 50th anniversary of the Women's Bureau was celebrated, attracting 
1600 people to the event. This wa/ a testament, to both the accomplish- 
iiK?nts of the bureau and to an ongoing need for It services. 

A quick look at the issues illustrates that the need for the work 
of the Bureau is just as crucial today. The fact is that society has 
not yet succeeded in f^olving the problems that Congress mandated the 
Women's Bureau to address. The earnings gap,. the feminization of 
poverty, the predictable plight of older women as they carry the burdens 
of low status and low salaries with them through a lifetime of work, the 
need for child care and other support systems connected to job training 
programs and educational opportunities each one of these concerns is 
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as critical today as ten years ago. We must work even harder in our 
efforts to help women. The Bureau must continue Its tradition of 
leadership. 

For the past several years; as Chair of the National Commission 
on Working Women, a private, non-profit orcanization founded by former 
■Secrfjtary of Labor Willard Wirtz, I have traveled across the country 
speal^ing about the need^ of women workers. I have been particularly 
concerned about women In the 80%, pink and blue collar workers In 
clerical occupations, sales and service jobs, and factorieji and plants. 
During these travels, I have been surprised to learn that significant 
changes have occurred. I am told tnat the traditional services of the 
Bureau have become unavailable or have been curtailed. Leaders of 
women's groups ask me: 

. What has happened to the Women *s Bureau? 

Why aren't we receiving publications from them any more? 

Why do the^few we receive not carry up-to-date information? 
. Why are women's groups no longer encouraged to use the services 
of the Bureau? 

Why are we no longer asked to co-sponsor conferences » workshops 
or consultations? 

. Where is the Handbook on Women Workers? 

Why do we get so little response from bureau staff members when 
we Invite them to attend important functiuns? 

To most of their queries, I have no answer. I am appalled. to learn 
that the mandate of Congress has been neglected and that women leaders 
across the country feel that this once valuable source of help and 
information has let them down. 

Therefore, Congressman Frank, your review is both necessary and 
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crucial, for there seems to have been « major shift In policy with 
regard to the mandate and basic purpose of the Women's Bureau. This 



philosophy of women helping women to help Jthemselves, far from a 
move to curtail activities, I see an increasing need for the Women's 
Bureau to use every possible means available, every source known, 
to work toward improving the status of women workers. ,1 see It Is 
even more Important to reach out to the hundreds of organizations 
struggling in these difficult time*; * do on their own what the pureau 
was once able to bring them together .0 do — pooling resources, energy, 
talent and know-how* 

I am grateful to have been part of the history of the Wouien's 
Bureau as one of Us directors. I am proud of the Bureau's orderly 
approach to complex problems and conditions of American women, and 
of the contributions the Bureau has made during Its distinguished 
history. I urge you to do whatever Is necessary to bring these 
*cal services back to. life once again to rejuvenate the 
oongresslonal mandate for the Women's Bureau. The women of this 
country deserve no less. 

Thank you* for the opportunity to join in thjs review. 



is, as you can Imagine, most distressing to me« 



When I consider how much the Bureau has meant In furthering a 




Sincerely, 



Elizabeth Duncan Koontz 
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Mr. Frank, Thank you. very much, Ms, Porter. We will question 
all the pan'^l members jointly. ^ 

Next wc have Alexis Herman, a former Director of the Women s 
Bureau. Ms. Herman? 

STATEMENT OF ALEXIS M. HERMAN, FORMER DIRECTOR, 
WOMEN'S BUREAU, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Ms. Herman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

As Director of the Women's Bureau for the U.S. Department of 
Labor from 1977 to 1981, 1 certainly welcome the opportunity to be 
a part of this distinguished panel, ari especially to share the time 
with, while he may be nostalgic today, Willard Wirtz, a Secretary 
of Labor whom, certainly, I have held in high esteem. 

I certainly also welcome the opportunity to appear' before this 
distinguished committee to discuss a matter of importance to the 
women of this Nation and their families, the work of the Women's 
Bureau. 

The Women's Bureau, as has been stated already this morning, 
is the only agency in the Federal Government with a legislative 
mandate to promote the welfare of wage-earning women and ad- 
vance their opportunities for profitable employment. 

This mandate clearly takes on greater significance at a time 
when participation rates of women in the labor force are greater 
than at any time in the Nation's history; when more women are 
the sole support of their families; and when structural changes in 
the economy are shifting more responsibility for family support to 
women workers. 

You have asked me today to discuss programs and policies that 
the Bureau initiated and carried out under my direction. I oftpn 
stated, while Director of the Women's Bureau, that the focus of the 
late 1970's and indeed into the 1980's, that we would no longer 
siniply be focusing on analyzing why women were coming into the 
labor force in increased numbers. That, rather, the issue for the 
pribvious administration and clearly into the 1980's would be how 
that accommodation was to take place, and how to ensure that 
wbmen's participation would be compensated in a fair and equita- 
ble mannei*. 

TRerSore, we recognized our primary responsibilities to be to re- 
focus the Bureau to accomplish two major thrusts: One, changes in 
oolicies that included both legislative and regulatory changes and; 
significant outreach activities that included outreach to the public 
sector, private and corporate sectors, international organizations, 
and countries. 

To this end, we designed and implemented human resource de- 
velopment programs to meet the needs of womeh of all ages. We 
were, however, particularly concerned about reaching out to cer- 
tain groups of women who had not been able to enter the economic 
mainstream, not only because they experienced difficulties in ob- 
taining jobs or in advancing in their present employment, but also 
because their needs for parity in pay were not being addressed. 

Special consideration was given to outreach activities which in- 
cluded building networks, coordinating conferences and seminars 
and funding for the first time in the Bureau's history the develop- 
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ment and implementation of demonstration employment and train- 
ing programs. 

These programs targeted such groups as: displace ' ^n*-iemakers 
and other mature women entering or reentering )r force; 

young women, including demonstration programs r th(^ "'rst time 
that was* seeking to heJp young women become ec ^^^or . ^elf-suffi- 
cient who were teen mothers. We stressed special b^iorts fcr minor- 
ity women, including black women^ Native Americans, Hispanic, 
Asian, and Pacific Islanders. We held consultations with low- 
income women and designed nontraditional job training programs 
to help them move into the economic mainstream. 

We worked with women who were isolated in rural areas, and 
developed for the first time job training urograms for women in 
Appalachia and in the coal mines. 

We worked with women offenders. We increased the Bureau's ef- 
forts there, particularly stressing for the first time the establish- 
ment of apprenticeship programs for women in all of our Federal 
prisons. And, of course, it was under the previous administration 
that we laid the foundation for the first women business owners 
policy; all of which the Bureau had an active hand in. 

Significant policies that included legislative and regulatory 
changes included the Secretary's order that upgraded the Bureau 
to the Office of the Secretary in 1978. This gave the Bureau a 
direct reporting line to the Secrei^ry of Labor and full participa- 
tion in all policies and progt*arn activities of the Department for 
the first time in recent history. * 

In 1978, the Labor Department established affirmative action 
programs to correct deficiencies in hiring and promotion of women 
by Federal construction contractors and required registered ap- 
. prenticeship programs to open their ranks to women. 

In 1978, the amendments to the Cknnprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, popularly known as CETA, greatly enhanced the ef- 
fectiveness of CETA in meeting the needs of women. Special em- 
phasis and funding for the first time was accorded to such groups 
in this legislation as displaced homemakers and single parents. 
Prime sponsors were encouraged for the first time in this legisla- 
tion to train women in nontraditional jobs, to actually provide part 
time and flexible hours arrangements for both training and em- 
ployment programs. 

Policy st tements were issued regarding workplace hazards, as 
we attempted to stress the belief that we should remove the hazard 
and not the worker. 

There are a number of other policy concerns which were of im- 
portance to us as we sought to balance the issues of job and home 
responsibilities. Significant among these were child care and flexi- 
ble work arrangements. 

The Bureau worked closely with the two laws that were passed 
by the 95th Congress that have already been discussed in this hear- 
ing this morning. 

The Federal Employees Flexible and Compressed Work Sched- 
ules Act of 1978 and the Federal Employees Part-time Career and 
Employment Act of 1978— under the provisions of these laws, Fed- 
eral agencies were required to .:et annual goals for establishing or 
converting positions for part-time career employment and were au- 
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thorized to establish flexible work schedules, including compressed 
workweeks. 

After careful consideration, the Secretary of Labor, with the con- 
currence of other appropriate agencies, determined that the 
Women's Bureau should serve as the model for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in carrying out these mandates. 

In order to perform this function, the Women's Bureau created 
part-time positions in its national office and in several of the re- 
gional offices. This included also the job sharing model in the Bu- 
reau's California Region IX, which hasjbeen discussed before this 
committee. 

In my judgment, it is the responsibility of the Women's Bureau 
not only to promote all k'Sal mandates regarding wage-earning 
women, but to continue to pioneer on behalf of all women, particu- 
larly those most in need. 

Additionally, the legislative mandate which, created the Women's 
Bureau 64 years ago, I believe requires the Bureau to serve as a 
catalyst for beneficial change. 

Let us not forget that it was the Women/s Bureau which pio- 
neered the reforms of the Child Labor law. It was the Wom' n's 
Bureau which laid the foundation for t^ie first minimum wage law 
in this country. It was the Women's Bureau, as Secretary Wirtz 
has already stated, which sparked the 1963 Equal Pay Act to piro- 
vide equal pay for equal work; and it was the Women's. Bureau 
which did lead the fight to amend the 1964 Civil Rights Act to in- 
clude Executive Order 11246 to prohibit sex discrimination by Fed- 
eral contractors. 

It is also significant to note that for 20 years— from Presidents 
John F. Kennedy, Nixon, Ford, and Carter— the Women's Bureau 
has served as some form of a; home for the President's Advisory 
Committee on Women. 

The Women's Bureau, since its inception, has labored valiantly 
as have the women of America with limited resources, inadequate 
legislative and regulatory mandates and support mechanisms. . 

The Bureau, with a small and dedicated staff, has been able to 
accomplish much, not only for women, but in doing so for our 
Nation. 

I urge this administration and this Congress to work together to 
ensure that the historical and important role of the Women's 
Bureau is not diminished. Our Nation requires it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr, Frank, Thank you, Ms. Herman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Herman follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 



ALEXIS M. HEHMAN, VICE PRESIDENT 
QREEN-HERMAN AND ASSOCIATES, INC.» 
FORMER DIRECTOR WOMEN'S BUREAU 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OP ^mBOR 

Before the manpower and housing subcommittee 

OP THE committee ON QOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

. Ab the Director of the Women's Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, from 1977-198.1, an agency whose mission 
Is to formulate standards and pollclfiB. to Improve and promote 
the welfare of working women,. I welcome this opportunity to 
appear before you today to discuss a matter -of Importance to 
the women of this nation and their famllles-the work of the 
Women's Bureau. 

The Women's Bureau lo the only agency In the Federal 
Government with a legislative mandate to promote the welfare 
of wage-earning women and advance their opportunities In 
profitable employment. This mandate takes on greater slgnlf 
Icance at a t^me when participation rates of women In the 
labor force are greater than at any ^ time In the nation's 
history; more women are the sole support of their families; 
and structural changes In the economy are shifting more 
responsibility for feunlly support, to women workers. 

You asked me to discuss today prog ?am8 and policies 
that the Bureau Initiated and carried out under my direction 
I often stated as Director of the Bureau that the focus of 
the late 70 »3 and 80 's would no longer be simply on studies 
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analyzing why women's labor force participation was rapidly 
Increasing. The Issues for the previous Administration and Into the 
otMs would be how that accommodation Is to take plQoe» and 
how to Insure that women's participation will be compensated 
In a fair and equitable manner. Therefore, we recognized our 
primary responsibility to be to refocus the Bureau to * 
accomplish two miajor thrusts: 1) changes In policy, Including 
legislation and regulation, and 2) outreach activities In- 
cluding the public sector, private and corporate sectors and 
International organizations and countries. 

To this end, we designed and Implemented human resource 
development programs to meet the needs of women of all ages. 
We were particularly concerned about reaching out to certain 
groups of women who had not been able to enter the economic 
mainstream not only because they experienced difficulties In 
obtaining Jobs or In advancing In their present employment but 
also because their needs for parity In pay were not being 
addressed. 

Special consideration was given to outreach aotlvltles 
which included building networks, coordinating conferences and 
.seminars aM funding for the first time in the Bureau's history 
the development and implementation of demonstration employraent 
and training programs. These programs targetted such groups as: 



-dlsplao'ed homemakers and other mature women entering or re- 
entering the labor forces young women, including teen mothers! 
minority women such as Blacks, Native Americans, Hispanic s, 
Asian and Pacific Islanders; low-income women; women isolated 
in rural areas; women business owners; women offenders end 
others r?3emed to be disadvantaged. 

Significant policies legislative and regulatory 
changes included: the Secretary's Order that upgraded the 
Women's Bureau to the Office of the Secretary. This action 
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gave the Women* 8 Bureau a dlreot reporting line to the 
Secretary and full participation In policy and program 
.activities for the Department, for the first time In recent history 

In 1978» the Labor Department established Affirmative 
Action Programs to correct deficiencies In hiring and promo- 
tion of women by Federal Construction Contractors ari-l required 
registered apprenticeship programs to open their ra^.ics to 
women • 

The 1978 amendments to the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act greatly enhanced the effectiveness of CETA In 
meeting the needs of women'.' Special emphasis and funding was 
accorded to such groups as displaced homemakers and single 
parents. Prime sponsors were encouraged for the first time to 
train women In non-tradltlonal Jobs» .provide part-time and 
flexible hours arrangements for both training and employment ' 
programs. 

Policy statements were Issved regarding workplace hazards. 
They emp'haslzed a safe and healthful work environment for all 
workers regardless of gender. At the same tlme» they assured 
women equal employment opportunity. For example » It was 
determined that substances which endanger f< woman *s reproduc- 
tive capacity were also a danger to men. Therefore, tffe emphasis 
In Issuing the Federal Lead Standard and other related policy 
standards was based on a belief that we should remove the hazard 
and not the worker. 

There was a number of policy concerns which were Important 
to workers balancing Job and home responsibilities that the 
Bureau supported. Significant among these were child cafe and 
flexible work arrangements. 

The Bureau worked closely with two laws passed by thi 95th' 
ConKresB, They resulted In expanding alternative work schedullnp; 
opportunities by the nation's largest employer, the federal govern 
ment. These were the Federal Employees Flexible and Compressed 
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Work Schedules Act of 1978 and the Federal Employees Part- 
time Career and Employment Act of 1978. Under the provisions 
of these law8| Federal agencies were required to set annual 
goals for establishing or converting positions for part-time 
career employment and were authorized to establish flexl^ale 
work schedules. Including compressed workweeks. After careful 
consideration, -the Secretary of Labor With the concurrence 
of other appropriate agencies determined that the Women's 
Bureau should serve as a model for the Federal Oovernment In 
carrying out these mandates. In order to perform this function, 
the Women's Bureau created part-time positions In Its national 
office and In several of the regional offices. This Included 
the Job sharing model In the Burdau's California Region IX. 

In my Judgement, It Is the responsibility of the Women's 
Bureau not only to promote all legal mandates regarding 
earning women, but to continue to pioneer In behalf of all 
women, particularly those moat In need. Additionally ,■ the 
lefglslatlve mandate whlyjh created the Women's Bureau sixty-four 
years ago requires. the fiureau to serve as a catalyst for bene- 
ficial change. Let^'us not forget that it was the Wbmen's 
Bureau which pioneered the reforms of t^9 Child Labor Law; It 
was the Women's Bureau which laid the foundation for the minimum 
wage law; it was the Women's Bureau which sparked the 19^3 
Equal Pay Act to provide for equal pay for equal work; and It 
was the Women's Bureau which led the fight to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1961* to Include Executive Order 112*16 to prohibit 
sex discrimination by ^Federal Contractors. It Is significant 
that for. twenty years from Presidents John P. Kennedy, Nixon, 
Ford and Carter, the Women's Bureau served as the home of the 
Presidents' Advisory Committee on Women. 

The Women's Bureau, since Its Inception, has labored 
valiantly as have the women of America with limited resources, 
Inadequate legislative and regulatory mandates and support 
mechanisms. The Bureau, with a sniall dedicated staff, has been 
able to accomplish much, not only f.or women, but 'in doing so 
for our nation. I urge this Administration and this Congress . 
to work together to insure that the historical and important 
role of the. Women's Bureau is not diminished. Our nation 
requires it. 
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Mr Frank, And next, Ms, East. 

STATEMENT OF CATHERINE EAST, FORMER EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS OF 
WOMEN, AND CITIZENS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON WOMEN 

Ms. East. I will make my statement very brief. 

My testimony speaks almost entirely to tHb point, the thir*? 
poin*, that Secretary Wirtz made, that the Women's Bureau u. v. 
to be the primary source of data and facts on women's status ana 
women's ^ssues Their publications were used by the Congress, the 
press, ^^ omen's organizations, and a long mailing list of individuals 
who had asked to be kept inforrhed. This service has gone by the 
board. / 

And my^positiv^ suggestion is, that even within the framework of 
this administration's polipies, it would be appropriate for the 
Women's Bureau to issue a regular newsletter with the kinds of in- 
formation and factual data they used to provide in publications, 
plus information oh congressional action such as the Child Support 
Enforcement law that is about to be passed; pensions; Civil Rights 
Act of 1984; court decisions, like the Grove ^ity decision; pertinent 
agency .regulations and decisions; all-of^^hich have become very 
important in women's lives. And a factual, nonpartisan presenta- 
tion of them certainly couldn't offend even this administration. 

So I suggest— I know they are operating within limits that are 
set by administration policy— hut I think they could at least begin 
to furnish factuail, nonpartisan information and facts, 

[The prepared statement of Ms. East follows:] 
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TESTIMCNY CF CATHERINE -EAST BEFORE THE MANPUWER' AMD HOUSIMR SfBCWlTTEE, 
COPriTTEE ON pOvVRTlmtl^PERATipNS ON THE 
OPERATIONS ANP PROGRA?!S OF THE WOKEN.' S BUREAU 
July 26, 1984 

f'r. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee! ^ 

Thank you for the honor of testifying before this subcommntee and as ,a 
member of such a distinguished panel. 

fy name Is Catherine East, Lec?1Jilat1 ve PlroctoP-.pf the K'atlonal Women's 
Political Caucus. For the past 22 years, I have been employed In organizations 
that received large numbers of requests fbr information on iiiK)men'$ economic and 
legal status and women's issues. For 12 of the 22 years, I was Executive Secretary 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on the Stitus of Woncfv^and of the Citizens' 
Advisory Council on the Status ol' Women, The Tep Ytment of Labor was directed by 
Lhe Executiv^rder establishing these organiz^aiions to provide staff, services, 
and space for the secretariat. I was/on the payroll of the Wiomen's Bureau and 
had close contact with the staff. /' 

During the period. I was at th^^Labor Department from 1963 to 1975, the 

/ * 

^Women's Bureau was the primary ^6urce of data and other •information on women's 
status and women's Issues, serving the Congress* the press, women's ornanizations, 
state and city commissions on the status of women, and thousands of individual 
women who had asked to be on their mailing list. It was my understandinc that this 
service had Been a primary function of the Bureau from its founding. 

The Bureau had publications with factual information and data on such 
topics as labor force participation, earnings and occupational distribution of 
women; outlook for employment ,1n various occupations; education, including 
vocational education and apprenticeship* child' caret minority women; women 
heads of families; military service; C/overnment training programs; federal 
and state laws prohibitlno discrimination: and domestic relations laws. 

Although there is still a need for this information plus other needs, the 
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Bureau no lono^serves this Important purpose. The media has not filled the 
gap, r!e«fSlettirs and other publications of Momen's organizations fl11 the 
vacuuir to a limited extent for their members. But this kind of useful and 
needed Information Is no longer available to the multitude of women ^'ho do not 
want to be or cannot afford to be members of organizations. 

The need for an Informational service has Inci^eased In the past decade. 
In every Congress there are b111s relating to ifomen^'s issues and hfarfno reportit 
of special Iriterest to Momen. Thore are an increasincj number of court decisions 
directly Impacting women's lives* The Census Bureau Issues reports with st^ 
tistlcs women need to be familiar with. ^ 

For example, in this session of Congress* there has been notable activity 
on child support enforcement, pensions, vocational education, after-school child 
care, Insurance, medlca] benefits fbr ex-m111tary wives, pay equity, and changes 
in the tax laws affecting divorce. The House Select Coimittee on Children, Youth, 
and Families has published reports on topics of great concern., \ 

As another example, the Supreme Court made a decision that severely restrictod 
the scope of the law prohibitinc* discrimination in education because of sex. This 
decision had the effect of also limiting the application of laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination because of race, rolor, national origin, age, and disability. 
Bills to reverse this decision have been Introduced and passed in the House. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the Bureau should be a central source of 
factual information for Congress, the press, and the public. The needs that exist 
now could best be filled by a regular newsletter that would Include facts and figures 
on all the topics discussed above. 

In addition to the informational service, the Bureau during my employment there 
cooperated with the Interdepartmental Committee on the Status of Women and the 
Citizens' Advisory Council on the Status of Women in sponsoring conferences of 
the ftifembers of state, city, arid county cbnintuslons on ttie status of women to which - 
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national women office holders and prominent citizens were Invited. Workshops on 
topics of Interest were included In the program, and llomen's Bureau publications 
were distributed. The Bureau published a report on each conference. NoM one can't 
even get a list of the state and city commissions from the Bureau. The commission 
members are appointed by the governor and/or leaders in the state legislatures 
and by mayors. 

Regional Directors of the Bureau provided many services and publications 
to state commissions and women's organisation's sponsorlnci state conferences and 
also published reports of the meetings. 

I have no Idea why this valuable public service was dropped. It was non- 
partisan. It created a positive Image for the government f4 concern for women 
and their problems. " 

Thank you for inviting me to present my views. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you very much, Ms. East. 
We will now begin our questioning. 

Mr. McKernar . t • .l 

Mr. IWcKernan. Yes, I have a couple of questions. I appreciate 
your attendance here on this panel. 

Ms. Herman, could you just comment on the issue that was 
raised in the last panel on, if not the prohibition, at least the dis- 
couraging of attendance at after-work meetings? How did that 
work when you were the director, and what did that do in the 
framework QjF comp time to other possible gaps in the office not 
being covered if people were taking time off as compensation for 
the evening meetings? , , . 

Ms Herman. We certainly recognized that it was an issue in 
terms of time for the administrators to be able to really work with 
the constituents of the Bureau which are working women. And it 
necessitated long hours and oftentimes a great deal of weekend 
work. We were flexible in our-^p^roach with our regional adminis- 
trators because of this. We did not , require them to clock a 9 to 5 
schedule with us because W6 oftfen were aware that sometimes 
their days were in fact 12, 13, and 14-hour days, and we talked ■ 

about it. . , . , . ^. ^ . . 

If anything, we were sympathetic to the time burdens that they 
experienced as administrators, 4nd tried to do what we could to 
talk about the critical role of the Bureau in reaching its constituen- 
cy, that sometimes we had to learn to do much with little, But our 
words were mainly words of encouragement, and support. We cer- 
tainly saw as our mandate that to be able to reach the working 
women of Ame-ica, that our administrators had to certainly work 

beyond a 9-to-5 day. , , r . o 

Mr. McKernan. Were they paid additional for that? 
Ms. Herman. No, we did not pay additional money. We often had 
times when they would ask for a day off, they wOpld say that we 
worked the weekend, we will be at home on Monday, we will be 
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available for a phone call if you need us, we will be working from 
our home/ 

When that situation did occur, we were generally informed of 
that activity and did not penalize them for not being in the office. 
But I must also say that seldom in my experience did I actually 
have administrators really taking off' a grant deal of time. 

Mr. McKernan. In those instances when they did, were there 
other people in the office? 

Ms, Herman. The ofHces were always covered, and in no in- 
stance would an administrator even have requested time off with- 
out the office being properly covered. But I have to stress again as 
I sit here, it is not something that even hapi)ens so frequently that 
I can recall a specific experience to share with you today, because 
it was not even a frequent request. 

Mr. McKernan. I think tb«t important point was that the public 
would still have been able to reach the office when calling, and you 
would always know where the person was who was taking the 
comp time? 

Ms. Herman. Yi \ indeed. That is correct. 

Mr. McKernan. Ms. East, you talked about your concern about 
the lack of publications and the areas that you felt the Bureau 
ought to be involved in, where they aren't now provide iig informa- 
tion. 

Have you talked to people at the Bureau now about that, why 
they are not doing what you feel ought to be done? 

Ms. East. No; I havqn't I am on their mailing list, at least I 
thought I was. But I noticed I hadn't been receiving any publica- 
tions so I called and prked was I still on the mailing list. I was told 
yes, but they weren't issuing many publiciations. Then I talked V^ith 
some of my frien^ls who are in the wonien's movement and they 
likewise hadn't. Nobody goes to the Women's Bureau anymore 
even for the kind of information that they used, to be the main 
source for. 

We call the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the National Institute of Educatianal Statistics, the Health Center. 
See, they used to provide all this. 

Now, those of us here in Washington who know the Government, 
we can still get the information. But the pcor people out in Peoria 
don't kiiow even if this information exists, let alone where to find 
it. 

I think one of the g:reat services they provided was giving 
women, and women particularly in rural areas where there arenl 
women's organizations, the information they needed to know what 
their status was, to know what their righto were under the law. 
They used to publish information on the nondiscrimination laws, 
how you filed a complaint, what they provided, what the rules 
were. That kind of thing women still need to know. 

The women's organizations have filled that gap to a very limited 
extent so that their members have more access to information. But 
for those women who can't afford to be members of organizations 
or who live in areas where there aren't organizations, or simply 
don't want to be, they have no access to this information that the 
Government has available, and I think that should be available to 
the women in this country. 
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Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

M*^. Frank. I want to begin with a comment of Ms. Porter be- 
cause, again, there have been some suggestions that perhaps we 
v/ere being partisan here. Ms. Koontz was head of the Women's 
Bureau from June of 1969 to March of 1973, in other words, almost 
the entire first term of President Nixon. Ms. Koontz says in her 
testimony, and I just want to reiterate it: '^Leaders of women's 
groups ask me: 

"What has happened to the Women's Bureau? 

**Why aren't we receiving publications? 

"Why aren't they up to date? 

"Why are women's groups r' longer encouraged to use the serv- 
ices? 

"Why are we no longer asked to cosponsor conferences, work- 
shops, or consultations? 

"Where is the Handbook on Women Workers? 

"Why do we get so little response from Bureau staff when we 
invite them to attend?" 

Then she says, am appalled to learn that the mandate of Con- 
gress has been neglected and that women leadejrs across the coun- 
try feel that this once valuable source of help and information has 
let -them down;^ Now, this is the statement, of the head of the 
Women s Bureaihunder President Nixon. 

I take it this statement of Ms. Koontz based cn the work that 
your Commission on Working Women has done, and your work 
with women, these are responses that apparently she has gotten 
from her work? 

Ms. Porter. Mk Koontz travels extensively across the country to 
speak to women's groups, conferences such as Commissions on the 
Status of Women put on. She is a person "who has spent a lifetime 
working in the areaV^ civil rights and women's rights. During her 
distinguished career, she has been able to speak out very coura- 
geously and forthrightly about these issues. 

I thmk that as she travels across the country, her expectation 
has been that the struggles that she has herself lived through, will 
have borne some fruit. I think that she is particularly distressed in 
this contemporary time because she has no answers for these ques- 
tions. And she is, therefore, very interested in the fact that you are 
having these committee hearings so that she has herself an oppor- 
tunity to ask, "How can I answer these questions as I move around 
the country*?" 

Mr. Frank. Let me just ask, is Ms. Koontz— and I know her only 
by reputation— is she a person who is in the habit of making parti- 
san criticism of Republican administrations? 

Ms. Porter. I wouldn't have thought so. 

Mr. Frank. Nor would I, but I just wanted to ask. 

Mr. Secretary, you said, I think, in your testimony that in effect, 
as Secretary, you understood the role of the Women's Bureau to be 
ah advocacy role. And I inferred from what you said that you 
didn't expect it to be quite as much as a team player. When you 
were Secretary of Labor, did you grade people who worked in the 
Women's Bureau on their team player aspects? 

i fnk^ it \rom what you said, you expected that this was an 
agency »nat was in the midst of som iirmoil *ind that they would 
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have sort of an advocacy role, and they wouldn't always be saying 
things that exactly agreed with everything that was the adminis- 
tration policy at the minute, 

Mr. WiRTZ, Things were all different then, Mr. Chairman, When 
you think of the relationship first between the Department and the 
Presidency, the departments acted almost autonomously. In 8 
years, I never checked a speech with the administration, never 
once. There would have been dnly two or three occasions when 
there would have been anything along that line, But I make that 
as a point only to make the next one. i 

If the relationship of the Department was autonomous within the 
administration, the position of the Women's Bureau within the De- 
partment, it wasn 't a matter of autonomy because it wasn't a 
matter of authorit / so much but as^one of total independence with . 
the initiative being taken by the Bureau, 

If you know the personalities involved, this is a situation where 
in one department you would have a\t the same time— and others 
in the room will identify them moite full— you would have an 
fc^sther Peterson, a Mary Dublin Keys^ling, an India Edwards, and 
a Katie Loucheim, Those four people stand for just decades of inde- 
pendent movement within the won-en's area. 

So I can answer your question more /directly, and I should. It was 
a matter of mutual respect for the various agendas that were in- 
volved and for the people that were there, but during that period 
the initiative on something like the Hlqual Pay Act would be taken 
in the Women's Bureau. And the next question would be Whether 
the Secretary and the President were going to go along with it or 
not, and they did. 

Mr. Frank. There has obviously been a change in that orienta- 
tion, it seems to me, to our loss. 

Ms. Herman, a number of important issues involving the role of 
women in the economy had come up. One of the concerns that has 
been raised— and I think* Ms. East, I will ask you to respond to 
this, too, because it may be relevant, and actually all of the panel. 
Ms. Porter, because of the working women— one of the suggestions 
we are getting is that there may be a change in orientation away 
from women in the lower economic echelons. 

I have received, and I have read int^ the record, some commen 
dations I received for some good work that Dr, Alexander has done 
I am impressed with what I have r(^ad. They came from people, 
some of whom I know to be quite/ good, and I am sure thos(^ 
projects were good bne^ on wotxieifi in 

the corporate structure, they seemed to have a focus on women in 
some of the higher economic echelons. I am wondering, some of the 
more controversial areas seem to address women who are working 
at lower wage levels. 

When you were head of the Women's Bureau, was there a lot of 
focus on women that— at what economic level did the focus tend to 
be? 

Ms. Hehman. Our focus was mainly on those women who were 
most in need, both from an economic standpoint of view, and in 
terms of the kinds of resources that were available to them in their 
own communities, 
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Certainly, it is the prerogative of each administration to define 
their own target groups. But our interpretation of the mandate of 
the Women's Bureau was to service those women who were eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

I think when you recognize the increased burden of poverty for 
wqmen in this country, accompanied by the high rates of unem- 
ployment, we sought to target our resources to those women who 
fit a particular kind of economic profile. We did seek the s'lpport of 
women in corporations, but it was more in an advisory capacity to 
help us to open up the ranks for working women at the lower 

• levels. 

Mr. Frank. This has been a rather underfunded Bureau, and let 
me say 1 think all of us are guilty of not having provided more re- 
sources for it; some of us are less guilty than others. I know that 
the administration had proposed some cuts in the Bureau. The 
President had proposed cuts in the Bureau every year until this 
year when that magic leap year spirit seemed to have overtaken 
him and he asked for the first time for a little bit more. 

Congress responded, I believe, by a level funding which seems to 
me inadequate, albeit less than inadequa^ than we were asked to 
be. But it is clear when you, are talking kbout a very restricted 
funding level that a project that you deal with over here is neces- 
sarily going to take away from over there. And I think there does 
seem to be a shift in emphasis. 

Ms. East, you were, I notice, Executive Secretary of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on the St^us of Women. There have been, I 
am told, for a number of years, witliin the Government, appointed 
bodies on the status of women* 

What is the current status in this administration? 

Ms. East. There have been Presidential advisonr committees 
since President Kennedy appointed the first one in 1961, up until 
.the end of the Carter administration. There are none now. 

These are groups of women, primarily, including men frequently, 
who made recommendations to the President and to the public for 
change that would benefit women. They had an independent 
status. I was on the payroll of the Women s Bureau. But as far as 
the Citizens Advisory Council on the Status of Women, they w .^re 
independent, thev could make independent recommendations and 
publish them to the public, lliat was true of the IWY Commission. 

Mr. Frank. And that was true under Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, 
Ford? 

-• ■•■--Ms7^AST;-Right = " ^ " ■ ""' 

- Mr. Frank. And there is now no such agency in the Federal Gov- 

ernment? 

M9. East. Right. I worked with all those commissions, and m no 
case did the President, or the White House, or the head of the 

* agency, attempt to interfere with our recommendations, with the 
recomme^idations of these citizen groups, or to keep them from 
being published. 

I think \it was a great experience that we had that kind of free- 
dom, and\l think it had a considerable impact on the women^s 
movementi 

Mr. Frank. Thank you. 
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I guess the only thing in that direction that we have had under 
this administration was the 50 States project, of which we have not 
heard too much of late since Ms. Honneger made her departure. 

Ms. East. Pretty much a sham, I think. 

Mr. Frank. With regar*! to the publications, why do you think 
they have cut back so on the publications? Has it been a budgets^ry 
restriction? 

Ms. East. I suppose so. I have be6n trying to get not only some 
publications from the Women's Bureau in connection with some re- 
search I am doing, but I tried to get information from the Equal 
, Employment Opportunity Commission, from the OFCCP, and frpm 
the Department of Education, on various topics related to women. 
The last 4 weeks, I found that information that used to be pub- 
lished and freely available from the Public Information Office is no 
longer available. Women Employed had to get a Freedom of Infor- 
mation request, and it took 6 months to get operating data that 
used to be freely available from the EEOC. 
Mr. Frank. Women Employed had to get a FOI request for the 

Women's Bureau^ 

Ms. East. No, no, this is for the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission and the OFCCR 
Mr. Frank. What we are talking about now is not particularly a 

failing of the Women's Bureau but an administration, policy to 

Ms. East. I am wondering if it isn't an administration policy to 
keep information away. Now, it may be purely to save money, but 
it is certainly not the way I think money should be saved, at the 
expense of information to the public that thfey are entitled to. You 
can*t get information now on the colleges and how many men, and 
how many women, and how many minorities are in each college, 
■ ' without writing a letter to the Assistant Secretary of Education 
and paying to get the tabulations. That used to be published by the 
Government Printing Office. 
Mr. Frank, Let me ask a summary question, and I want to stress 
\ that it does seem to me that some of the problems that many of us 

\ have with the Women's Bureau are not endemic to the Women's 

BureaUi they are unfortunately a reflection of administrationwide 
policies— the problem is that I take it from the testimony that we 
have had, from other things we have heard, from pcmr .testimony ^. 
from Ms. Mixer and Ms. Cobb, that the Women's Bureau had in 
prior administrations been recognized as a somewhat different 
agency, as an advocacy agencJy. It has never been an operating 
agency with a large operating budget. It has been from its incep- 
tion ah advocacy agencyi given some independence, headed by a # 
series of very independent people who were advocates. And it ddes 
seem to me that in this administration that function has been sub- 
sumed and that it is not being allowed to function with the kind of 
independence it had previously. 

There are some very good projects beihg carried on, but this very 
vital role of working with other agencies, with individuals, has 
been cut back. We have heard that it is not as easy for people to go 
to meetings, the interchange of information, the networking, that 
had been an important part of advocacy, seems to be missing. 
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I just wonder, as a summary question, whether that is an accu- 
rate impression that I have gained, based on all of your testimony: 
Ms. Porter, why don't we start with you? 

Ms. Porter. I would prefer not to speak on behalf of Ms. Koontz 
to answer that question, but I can tell you 

Mr. Frank. You can speak on behalf of yourself, that will be all 
right 

Ms. Porter. Well, if I can speak on my own behalf, I would 
say 

Mr. Frank. You certainly can, it is in the Constitution. 

• Ms. Porter Jcontinuing]. That if you look up a very important 
booklet called Inequality of Sacrifice, which is written by 40 organi- 
zations that are women's advocates, and the concept of team play- 
ing, and the concept of the feminization of poverty, which makes 
older women the fastest growing poverty group in America, you 
will see that the focus of any group that purports to have as their 
paramount concern the conditions of women and work, that it 
woul4 be improper if the Women's Bureau did not make as their 
top priority the wage-and-benefit conditions of women, especially 
those women who are at the lowest end of the pay scale in what we 
call the 80 percent, women in nonprofessional occupations. 

Mr. Frank. Have they made that a priority, in your judgment? 
Ms. Porter. I do not believe so, in my judgment. 
Mr. Frank. So they haven't done what you think would be 
proper in these circumstances. 
Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Wirtz. Mr. Chairman, I think we might all four of us answer 
your question with a slight qualification. I believe all four of us 
would say, first and. most important, is the development of an in- 
formation base and the publicizing of the issue. 

I guess I would put the advocacy in second place. Let me take 
one case as an illustration this very important issue of eaual pa^ 
for work of comparable worth. I would not expect the Women s 
Bureau today to taike An advocacy position on that which agreed 
with mine. Their administration is of a different mind, American 
business is of a different mind. When you come to an issue of that 
kind, complicated as it is, important as it is, I would understand 
the Women's Bureau not coming out for that. 

I cannot understand their not developing an information base on 
the subject; they are not holding forums for the discussion of it. So 
I would answer your question putting information, research, publi- 
cization, popularisation of the issues first, and advocacy an occa- 
> sional important second. ^ , , 

Mr. Frank. I thank you for that and it is a very useful clarifica- 
tion, Mr. Wirtz. I think my inference would be that those of us who 
are on the opposite side ideologically on some of these women s 

• issues from this administration should feel flattered because appar- 
ently they feel that the development of straightforward factual in- 
formation would help our side and not theirs, and that is why they 
have cut off the information. I have nevier heard of an administra- 
tion voluntarily cutting off an information flow that they thought 
woulfi be helpniL I think you have phrased it accurately, and that 
is my own inference as to why it has happened. 

Ms. Herman. 

\ . . " 
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Ms. Herman. I would only concur with what Secretary Wirtz has 
already stated. And I would certainly also recognize that all of this 
is also in the context of what budget constraints may exist on the 
Women's Bureau, and I have no way of knowing that. I have trav- 
eled that road before so I have some appreciation for that plight. 
But it does speak to the priorities and where they are placed by 
this administration. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you. 

Ms. East. 

Ms. East. Yes; I agree with what Secretarjr Wirtz said, that they 
certainly could focus on providing information that women need 
and discussion of issues without being partisan and without 
being 

Mr. Frank. Unless someone in the administration thought the 
information in and of itself would be damaging to them? 

Ms. East. Yes; and I am beginning to think the administration 
does think information is damaging, not only from the experience 
of the Women's Bureau but other agencies where it is \ ^ry difficult 
to get what used to be public information. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. That is, in 
view of the fact that the testimony indicates that this administra- 
tion has strayed so outrageously from the intent of Congress, have 
there been, to your knowledge, any legal actions taken against the 
administration, any suits brought ^by any organizations of women 
or other organizations? 

Ms. East. There have been suits brought to .try to get enforce- 
ment of title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, I think by 
the National Women's Law Center, and a group of women's organi- 
zations. These suits started waiy back in the Carter administration 
and the judge issued an order that requirc^i that complaints be 
handled within a reasonable period of time. He set a specific period 
of time that certain things be done to clear up their backlog. This 
administration has gone in and tried to get that order changed; un- 
successfully so far, but they are appealing. 

In the meantime, the Supreme Court has issued the Grove City 
decision which I guess will cut down on their complaints enormous- 
ly since it really gutted title IX of the education amendments. The 
House has passed a bill to reverse that, overwhelmingly, and we 
hope it is going to pass the Senate within a few weeks. Biit that is 
a nope. 

Mr. Owens. Would any other members of the panel know of any? ' 
Mr. Wirtz. I don't know any. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you very much. 

The panel is dismissed with great thanks. 

Next we will hear from Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander, the Director 
of the Women's Bureau. 

My apologies to all the witnesses. We did not anticipate a 
quorum call that came out of left field and a journal vote we had 
been hoping we would have avoided, we are about 40 minutes later 
than we would have been, and I apologize. We appreciate that the 
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witnesses have been very cooperative, and I thank you. Proceed as 
you wish. 

STATEMENT OF DtL LENORA COLE ALEXANDER. DIRECTOR, 
WOMEN*S BUREAU, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY MRS. CLINTON M. WRIGHT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee: 

It is a signal honor for me to have the opportunity to be here 
with you this morning to discuss the activities of the Women's 
Bureau— I guess it's afternoon by now. In the 64 years of the exist- 
ence of the Women's Bureau, Congress has never examined its op- 
erations and' programs. 

We are proud of our accomplishments over ih ? ^'^st few years, 
and are glad to be able to share this information v, * ^ you. It is my 
intent this afternoon to present to the subcommittee a picture of 
the Women's Bureau, its structure, its missions, responsibilities, 
and achievemeints. 

/ As you know, the Women's Bureau is the only Federal agency 
aevoted exclusively to the concerns of women in the labor force. Its 
mandate is to formulate standards aiid policies which shall pro- 
mote the welfare of wage-earning women, improve their working 
conditions, increase their efHciency, and advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable employment. 

The Bureau pursues this goal by^ working with a wide variety of 
women's groups to identify the' special employment needs of 
women, and to develop policies to address those nejeds. 

From its position iiv "v^ Office of the Secretary, the Bureau 
works with other Department of Labor agencies to ensure that the 
needs and concerns of women workers are being addressed by de- 
partmental policymakers and program planners. It provides legal 
and economic updates on the status of working women and serves 
as a coordinating body in the Department of Labor for programs 
affecting women. 

The Women's Bureau hf\B addressed issues aff'ecting wage-earn- 
ing women for more than 60 years, changing its focus to keep in 
step with the times. For the last few years, the Women's Bureau 
has been directing its eff'orts toward broadening the base of 
women's groups it serves. While not excluding groups of women 
served in the past, the Bureau has provided the leadership nec^- 
sary to more effectlvdy reach all ca^^ women. The reasons 

for this are: ,. . 

First, the mandate of the Bureau does not categorize or limit the 
number or types of women to be served as long as they are working 
women. 

Second, women are entering the work force at the phenomenal 
rate of nearly 1 million per year, and the Bureau sees its role as an 
advocate for all of these new workers and the standards they need. 

Third, women have made a great deal of progress in recent 
years, and the Bureau wants to ensure that this continues/ in a 
positive direction. / 

Beneficiaries of the efforts of the Women's Bureau ar^ older 
women; low-income women; women in need of reemployjient or 
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upward mobility; teenage women who require broader, more tech- 
nical skills in order to compete in today's job market; rural women; 
minority women; women in or seeking non traditional jobs; home* 
makers displaced because of widowhood, separation, or divorce; 
women offenders; women business owners and women entrepren- 
euers, and corporate women, as well as others. 

From the national headquarters and the 10 regional offices, the 
Women's Bureau works cooperatively with women 's\ organizations 
and commissions on the status of women; employers, unions, and 
program operators; educational and social service agencies; and 
government at all levels. 

At the international level, the Bureau activelv participates in 
the development of policies to promote the welfare of working 
women around the world through the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Envelopment's working party on the role of 
women in the economy; the State Department's activities with the 
U.N. Commission on the Status of Women, and the Organization of 
American Stateis' Inter-American Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The Bureau uses workshops, symposia, job fairs> demonstration 
projects, pilot programs, publications, technical assistance, and re- 
search to address the needs of working women and disseminate in- 
formation about them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a moment to discuss the orga- 
nization and management of the Women's Bureau under the 
Reagan administ) ition. When I was appointed to the position as 
Director, staff re urces were at 62 full-time, permanent positions 
and 8 other poeit ns. 

I am pie. sed tc report to you that the Bureau presently has 71 
full-time permanent positions, and the President has requested an 
additional 5 positions for the Bureau in fiscal year 1985, for a total 
of 84 permanent positions. 

I see this growth of the Women's Bureau as a testament to the 
steps the administration has taken over the past few years to en- 
hance our efforts in behalf of working women. More than anything 
else, it has been my aim to provide strong leadership to the 
Women's Bureau. The support we have received is evidence of our 
success. 

Based upon an indepth analysis of the Bureau's organization im- 
mediately upon m^ entry into tliis ^ositign^ wh^^ 
afmlerviews wi^^^ each staff memBer, my ^ and I undertook a 
major reorganization of the Bureau to better ali^ resources. 

We now nave four major offices and five divisions at the national 
office level and ha/e increased staff resour^^s in each regional 
office to three persons. Two r^ons do not have the third person on 
board but are in the process of filling those jobs. / 

In carrying out the reorganization, we;provided for a field coordi- 
nation staff to ensure that Bureau policy, priorities, and directives 
were unformly interpreted to the 10 regional offices.v 

We established a Division of Program Evaluation/ and Review so 
that we could assess the effectiveness and replicability of our major 
initiatives. This has been a most successful operation which has 
permitted us to review past and present initiatives both with in- 
house staff and contract support. 
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We now plan for evaluation of each model project we develop 
and implement. We consolidated into one office our legislative/ reg- 
ulatory review function, our economic analysis function, and our 
public information function. 

We felt that close coordination of those fictivities under one office 
chief would logically allow for more interaction in the development 
and dissemination of the Bureau's most historical and largest pro- 
gram; that of educating the public on the employmeht needs of 
women in the labor force through the provision of information and 
materials. 

We are seeing much improvement in our operation in this area 
and believe that when we nave completed the task of restaffing va- 
cancies and reallocating resources, this office willf then be able to 
function at a much higher level than it has in the j^aat. 

To support and guide these changes in the Women's Bureau or- 
ganizational structure, I sought out and found a deputy with a 
strong and admirable Federal career background. Mrs. Clinton 
Wright came to the Women's Bureau with almost 30 years of Gov- 
ernment service. The two of us have worked most cooperatively to 
see that the Bureau is responsibly carrying out its mission and 
mandate, buTmest of all, to ensure that the needs and concerns of" 
working women remain in the forefront of policymaking activities 
of the Labor Department and other Federal agencies. 

Since women's access to jobs continues to be affected by, among 
other things, law and regulations governing employment policy, an 
important function of the Women^s Bureau is to analyze and com- 
ment on proposed Federal legislation and regulations that impact 
on working women. .j .r 

The Bureau participates in departmental efforts to identify and 
eliminate sex discrimination in laws and regulations, as well as on 
the President's Task Force on Legal Equity which has been review- 
ing Federal law and regulations for sex bias. . , 

One significant change in Bureau program operation is the proc- 
ess through which we determine priorities for 'model programs. 
Based upon input from experts at a symposium in late 1982— 
Future Explorations for Women— ^e determined that it would be 
preferable and more logical to spawn demonstration projects out of 
sound i*6S6cii*cli 

So while the Bureau has continued such projects in areas where 
some work had begun^ we have also initiated five major research 
studies which will enhance the body of knowledge related to 
women's employment and provide data to support the development 
of new demonstration model concepts. ,1.1 
I Areas being studied or proposed are the impact of technological 
change on women's employment opportunities, the assessment of 
the transferability of military skills to civilian employment of 
women veterans, career transitions of women in professions, the 
impact of job dislocation on women, and employment issues related 
to immigrant women. x- j i. 

The Wdmen'^9 Bureau is making a. focused iittempt to find out 
what is happening to women workers as a result of technological 
change. We' also know that research on the subject of women and 
microelectronic technology is minimal. , 
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The Bureau has awarded a contract to the National Academy of 
Sciences which,. through its panel on Technology and Women's Em- 
ployment, will carry out the first phase of a major study in this 
area, This phase includes two papers: one by Dr. Phillip Kraft re- 
viewing the recent empirical resea^'ch literature on the employ- 
ment impacts of technological chang^; and one by Dr. H. Allan and 
Timothv Hunt of the Upjohn Institute reviewing the data sets 
available to study that change. Preliminary drafts of these papers 
wil! be available by late fall 

Aware of the limited amount of research on women and office 
automation— an area of administrative support for where some 13 
million of our constituents work— the Bureau has recently hired 
Dr Mary Murphree of Columbia University to be an expert on 
women and office technology. -Under her guidance, concept papers 
on four publicatiojns, aimed at informing the public about the 
changing office, have been submitted for departmental approval. 
They include: Office Technology and Working Women: Issues for 
the 1980's; the Women's Bureau Guide to the Office: A Users 
Guide; Office Automation: Issues and Data Sources in the U.S. 
Today; and What Do Women Want? An Employer's Guide to the 
New Off ice. 

The Bureau has funded the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges to carry out a two-phase project to assess the 
needs of the new wave of immigrant women— to include refugees 
and entrants— Southeast Asia, Haitian, and Hispanic women. The 
first phase was completed in January 1984. 

The report developed as a result of research during this phase 
focuses on the status of these women by gross population, selected 
socioeconomic/demographic characteristics, labor force/economic 
status, and rates of utilization of social support services; and on the 
analysis of the programs and policies intended to facilitate, the en- 
trance of these women into the labor market and movement 
toward economic self-sufficiency. 

Finally, the report sets forth an analysis of five pieces of Federal 
legislation and the programs they authorize: The Women's Educa- 
tional Equity Act; the Adult Education Act; the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act; the Job Training Partnership Azt, and the Refugee Act of 
19H0. , 

In phase two of the project, the contractor will gather informa- 
tion at the local level through three dialogs to be held in Califor- 
nia, Florida and Texas. The dialogs will provide a forum for service 
providers, community-based organizationn, policymakers, and mem- 
bers of the female immigration population to express their con- 
cerns and to describe their efforts to address the needs of this 
group of women, 

One important issue to be reviewed is the assimilation of these 
women, who are very often at the bottom of the socioeconomic 
ladder, into the U.S. society. 

The findings of the three dialogs will be published as part of an 
overall report on the two phases of the project, and will be avail- 
able in the winter of 1984. 

In fiscal year the Bureau funded a project with Wellesley 
College. The objectives of the project, entitled *'Women and the 
Corporate Ladder-Corporate Linkage'' are: 
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To identify the determinants of the accession of women into 
upper levels of management in industry and business; 

To analyze current programs and practices in mcgor corporations 
whose goals are to enhance the mobility of professional women; 

To develop an occupational outlook on prospective opportunities 
for the employment of women in professional and managerial posi- . 
tions in emerging new technologies. 

To accomplLn this work key executives at the following corpora- 
tions: Bank of America, CBS, Inc., Campbell Soup, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, Grumman Corp., Hew- 
lett Packard, and Syntex Corporation, were interviewed during 
May and June 1984 by V/ellesley staff to identify successful corpo- 
rate programs that contribute to the advancement of women in the 
corporate sector. 

!^ addition to the data collected during the interviews, a Corpo- 
ra Round Table comprised of representatives from business and 
industry, government and academia assembled at Wellesley College 
to develop a corporate linkage process model with which the 
Women's Bureau can work with public and private companies to 
identify the best means to accomplish the goals of mcreased 
upward mobility for professional women in industry a^d business. 

The Bureau has been highly commended by the representatives 
participating in this study and at the Corporate Round Table for 
providing corporations with a timely and much needed opportunitv 
to share with government, academicians and other business col- 
leagues, ways and means that have worked to advance the careers 
of professional women. 

But more importantly, we have received the support of these ex- 
emplary corporations to do even more. The Bureau has provided 
the impetus and the means for them to willingly move forward' and 
work with Government to identify many of the very subtle condi- 
tions that create the invisible barriers to career mobility that hold 
women executives at the 5 to 7 percent ^evel of all mid to upper 
level management positions, and at 1 to 2 percent of the senior 
management positions. 

The Corporate Round Table, sponsored by the Women s Bureau, 
was 80 successful that participants urged us to conduct more meet- 
ings of this type and to expand our scope to include input fr^-n the 
Government and educators as well as corporations. 

In addition ta using the research findings, to identify de kji a- 
tion model projects, the information will be used to develop , Mcy 
positions and to contribute to the development of legislation and 
programs affecting women's employment. 

The dissemination of information about women's participation m 
the labor force and programs to increase their employment options 
is another important activity of the Bureau. In response to a large 
volume of requests, more than 600,000 copies of various publica- 
tions have been distributed on women's occupations, earnings, edu- 
cation, successful program models, and on Federal and State laws 
affecting their employment and economic status. This has occurred 
since fiscal year 1982. ^ ^ ^ 

Our pubhcation, a new printing just off the press yesterday, A 
Working Woman's Guide to Her Job Rights, continues to be a best 
seller. Other popular publications include ''Job Options for Women 
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in the 19iO's"; ''Summary and Analysis the Job Training Part- 
nership Act of 1982''; ''Economic Recovery Tax Act; Selected Provi- 
sions" of Interest to Women"; and "Employers and Child Care: Es- 
tablishing Services Through the Workplace." 

The Bureau disseminates data about women workers, and ana- 
lyzes statistics on women's occupations, tarnings, education and 
other related factors. Most recently, we have updated 20 facts on 
women workers to reflect the most recent flata available. 

In addition to publications, forums such as conferences, seminars, 
and workshops are used to communicate information on programs, 
policies and major issues relevant to women's employment opportu- 
nities. 

The Bureau hosts many of these events as well as participates as 
speakers and panelists at meetings and workshops acr. is the coun- 
try. 

A continuous exchange of information takes place between the 
Women's Bureau and a vast number of women's organizations. 
This enables all the groups to share ideas, plans, and concerns re- 
lated to women's employment. 

Through our positions as a U.S. delegate to the OECD's Manpow- 
er and Social Affairs Committee's Working Party on the Role of 
Women in the Economy and as one of its vice presidents, the 
Bureau has provided to the OECD information and research about 
developments taking place to promote the status of working 
women. 

Women's issues on which the Bureau has provided information 
are: employment and unemployment of women; occupational segre- 
gation by sex; male and female earninga^differentials; the situation 
of women migrants and minority women; the position of girls and 
women in training and education systems; and, the treatment of 
women in social security and taxation. 

The Bureau presented to an OECD High Level Conference on the 
Employment of Women a report which describes U.S. policies to 
promote equality of employment opportunity for women. The 
report describes the U.S. legal machinery that promotes women's 
equality in employment and points to issues affecting the full utili- 
zation of wonien in the work force. 

We have recommended as future areas to be examined by the 
OECD, the impact of labor market segregation and employment op- 
portunities on the movement of woM'^n into top managiemeht posi- 
tions; and unemployment among teenage women, which is a seri- 
ous and growing problem in many OECD countries. 

In addition, we successfully recommended Betty Duskin, a U.S. 
woman, for a key position within the OECD Secretariat as Admin- 
istrator for Women's Affairs. 

In addition to participation in its annual meetings, the Bureau 
coordinated and published a report on the economic, social, and 
legal developments affecting women's employment in our country 
during the first half of the U.N. Decade for Women. 

The report included sections on the economic roles of women in 
the United States as their participation in the labor force reached 
historically high levels during the last half of the 1970's, an analy- 
sis of policy developments and issues relevant to the plan, and an 
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overview of the range and extent of the accomplishments of this 
vital segment of the American sociopolitical system. 

The Bureau has commented and submitted to the International 
Labor Organization a variety of topics concerning women in the 
U.S. labor market. 

Over the last 3 years, the Women's Bureau has devoted a great 
deal of time to dealing with problems that are impediments to 
women's entry into the labor force and to educating the public 
about these issues. An example of this is the Bureau s efforts on 
the subject of child care. With an ever growing number of young 
children with working parents in this country, the need for solu- 
tions to this problem is critical. 

We have made serious efforts to persuade employers to address 
the needs of their workeru tor dependable, affordable quality child 
care. We have launched several initiatives to encourage employer- 
sponsored child care across the country. 

The most far reaching effort was a program to help establish em- 
ployer-sponsored child care systems through initiatives in each of 
the 10 Federal regions. Through small consultant contracts in each 
region, the Women's Bureau reached out to employers with work- 
shops, small group meetings, and personal contacts to inform them 
of the advantages in addressing this most important employee con- 
cern, to educate them about the options for setting up such sys- 
tems, and to provide technical assistance. 

Our efforts have resulted in the establishment of a total of 18 
employer-sponsored child care systems across the country. Most no- 
tably 18 the initiative which took place in the Boston region, region 

In 1982, our Boston regional office developed NEON— New Eng- 
land Outreach Network of Employer-supported Child Care— a 
model for expanding or marketing child care services to New Eng- 
land employers through State task forces or regional outreach net- 
works. 

An all-day planning session, attended by 35 providers, State and 
Federal officials, academicians, and community organization repre- 
sentatives, was held to plan effective outreach in each New Eng- 
land State to generate employer interest in child care programs 
and services. 

The regional office also designed an inexpensive, easy-to-use 
strategy to stimulate interest among corporate decisionmakers, uti- 
lizing child care prdfessibhals to provide infonnation and assistance 
.to companies. 

An important facet of the regional model was the training ses- 
sions offered to State task force members in marketing the concept 
to company decisionmakers. 

Some results of the efforts include a large insurance company in 
Hartford and other efforts in New England to get this activity 
under way. 

A second phase of our employer-sponsored child care initiative is 
being carried out in conjunction with the Rockefeller Foundation 
in their project to train and place disadvantaged single mothers 
through six community-based organizations. 

The Women^s Bureau provided funds to four of the community- 
based organizations to demonstrate effective techniques for provid- 
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ing employer-sponsored child care services to the participants in 
the Rockefeller Irlitiative. 

We have provided child care technical assistance all around the 
country, even through the White House and their Office of Private 
Sector Initiatives. 

We know that the most important factor affecting women's em- 
ployment opportunities is the state of the economy. A healthy, 
growing economy will provide a climate for job opportunities to 
assist individuals in their quest for jobs after completing Federal 
funded training programs. 

We are working very hard on the Job Training Partnership Act 
[JTPAJ. We have gone around the country and have sponsored 18 
workshops in various communitif 3, involving nearly 2,300 people in 
these workshops. We have informed women how they can access 
the system to break the welfare dependency cycle of women end 
their children. The response to these activities has been phenome- 
nal. 

We have gone into the Mississippi Delta; we have worked with 
low-income women in that area to provide them basic skills train- 
ing in some of the nontraditional areas of work. Twenty-five 
women have been placed in jobs as a result of this training. 

We have also worked on high-technology projects traiDing for 
women who are single heads of households. 

We have launched a major initiative, our Women's Pvreau Job 
Fair Talent Bank Initiative, that resulted in the placement of 
nearly 200 women in jobs at job fairs, and we involved over 7,900 
participants seeking permanent employment. 

We have done wo k with another project: Women in nontradi- 
tional careers, or WINC, to help young women to be more selective 
about their career activities. 

We have held workshops, and symposia around the country to in- 
volve women. 

To date, we have held nine symposia dealing with issues such as 
dislocated women workers, public policy issues affecting older 
workers, advancement of black females in corporate leadership po- 
sitions, and women in high-technology employment. 

These symposia have been very well attended and received. Nu- 
merous recommendations have resulted from these sessions,, which 
will be used in our research studies and our planning for future 
Women's Bureau activities. All of these activities have been de- 
signed to keep in step with the changing times of our society. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I would be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Lenora Alexander follows:] 
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July 26r 1984^ 



Mr. Chairman and Meitbera o£ tha Subcowmittaet 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to be here with 
you this morning to discusa the activities of the Women's 
Bureau. We are proud of our accomplishments over the last 
few years and glad to be able to share this information 
with you. It is my indent, this morning, to present to 
the subcommittee a picture of the Women's Bureau its 
structure, mission, responsibilities and achievements. 

The Women's Bureau is the only Federal agency devoted 
exclusively to the concerns of women in the labor force. 
Its mandate is ^'to formulate standards and policies which 
shall promote the welfare of wage-earning women, improve 
their working conditions, increase their e(f ioieney, and 
advance their opportunities for profitable employment.** 
*The Bureau pursues thin goal by working with a wide variety 
of women's groups to identify the special employment-related 
needs of women and to develop policies to meet those needs. 
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From its position in the Office of the Secretary of Labor , 
the Bureau works with jther Department of Labor (DOI) agencies 
to insure that the needs and concerns of woinen workirs 
are being addressed by dj||partmtsntal policymakers and program 
planners. It provides legal and economic updates on the 
status of working women^ and serves as a coordinating body 
in DOL for programs affecting women. 

The Women's Bureau has addressed issues affecting 
wa9e-*earning women, for more than 60 years, changing its . 
focus .to keep in step with the times. For the last few 
years the Women's Bureau has been directing its efforts 
towards broadening the base of women^s groups it serves. 
While not excluding groups of women served in the past, 
the Bureau has provided the leadership necessary to more 
effectively reach aU categories of working women. The 
reasons for this ares 

1. The mandate of the Bureau does not categorized 

or limit the number or types of women to be served as long 
as they are working women; 

2. Women are entering th^ work force at the phenomenal 

»» 

rate of nearly one million per year and the Bureau sees 
its role as an advocate for all of these new workers and 
the services they need; ::nd, 

3. Women have made a good deal of progress in recent 
years and the Bureau wants to ensure that this continues 
in a positive direction. ... 

' ■ / ' . 
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Bene£icarieB of tHre Women*a Bureau's efforts are older 
women; low-inooMe women; women in need of reemployment > 
or upward mobility; teenage women who require broader more 
technical skills in order to compete in today's. job market; 
rural women; minority women; woMn in or seeki^ng nontraditional 
jobs; homemakecs displaced because of widowhoodv oepac^tion 
or divorce; women offenders; women business owners and 
women entreprenuers; and corporate women; as well as others. 

From the national headquarters and the ten regional 
officesi the Women's Bureau works cooperatively with women's 
organizations and commissions on the status of women; em* 
ployers I unions f and program operators; educational and 
social service agervoies; and government at all levels. 
At the international level i the Bureau actively particpates 
in the development of policies to promote the welfare of 
Working women around the world through the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development's (OECO) working 
party on the role of women in the economy » the State Depart- 
ment's activities with the United Nation Commission on 
the Status of Women, and the Organization of American States' 
Intec-Amer ican Commission on the Status of Women. The 
Bureau uses workshops, symposia, job fairs,, demonstration 
projects, pilot programs, publications, tepbnical assistance 
and research to address the ne^ds of working women and 
disseminate information to them. 
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Mr, Chairman, 1 would like to take a moment to discuss 
,the organization and managment of the Women's Bureau under 
the Heagan Administration. When I was appointed to the 
position as Director, staff resources were at 62 full-time 
permanent positions and eight other positions* 

I am pleased to report that the Bureau presently has 
71 £ull--time permanent positions, and the President has 
requested an additional five positions for the Bureau in 
FY 1985, for a total of 84 permanent positions* 

X see this growth of the Women's Bureau, as a testament 
tn the steps the Administration has taken over the last 
few years to enhance our efforts in behalf of working women* 
More than anything, the Administration wanted to provided 
strong leadership to the Women's Bureau* The support we 
have received is evidence of our success. 

Based upon an indepth analysis of the Bureau's organi- 
zation inunediately upon my entry ir>to this position, which 
included personal interviews with each staff member, my 
Deputy and I undertook a major reorganization of the Bureau 
to better align resources. We now have four major offices 
and five divisions at the national office level and have 
increased staff resources in each regional office to three 
persons. Two regions. do not have the thi^d person on board 
but both ar^ in the process of filling those jobs. 
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In carrying out the reorganization, we provided for 
a field coordination staff to ensure that Burieau polioyi 
priorties and., directives were uniformly interpreted to 
the ten regional offices. We established a Division ot 
Program Evaluation and Review so that we could assess the 
effectiveness and replicabiliiy of our major initiatives. 
This has been a moat successful operation which has permitted 
us to review past and present initiatives both with in- 
house staff and contract support. We now plan tor evaluation 
of each model project we develop and implement. We consoli* 
dated into one office our legislative/regulatory review 
function, our economic analysis function, and our public 
information function. He felt that close coordination 
of these activities under one office chief would logically 
allow for more inter-action in the development and dissemi- 
nation of the Bureau's most hUtorical and largest program 
— that Qf educating the public on the employment needs 
of women in the labor force though the provision of infor- 
mation and materials* We are seeing much improvement in 
the operation in this area and feel that when we have Qom- 
pleted the task of re-*staff ing vacanices and re-allocating 
resources, this office will be able to function at a much 
higher level than it has in the past. 

To support and guide these changes in the Women's 
Bureau organia^tional structure, I sought out and found 
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a Deputy with a strong and admirable Federal career background* 
Mrs* Clinton Wright came to the Women's Bureau with almost 
10 years. of government service* The two of us have worked 
cooperatively to see that the Bureau is responsibly carrying 
out its mission and mandate i but most of all to ensure 
that the needs and concerns of working women remain in 
the forefront of policy making activities of the Labor 
Department and other Federal agencies* 

Since women's access to jobs continues to be affected 
by, among other things , law and regulations governing employ- 
ment, an important function of the women's Bureau is to 
analyze and comment on proposed Federal legislation and 
regulation that impact on working women* The Bureau partici- 
pates in departmental efforts to identify and eliminate 
sex discrimination in laws and regulations, as well as 
the President's Task Force on Legal Equity which has been 
reviewing Federal laws and regulations for sex bias* 

One significant change in Bureau program operation 
ia the process through which we determine priorities for 
model programs* Based 'pon input from experts at a symposium 
in late 1962 — Future Explorations for Women — we determined 
that it^would be preferable and more logical to spawn demons- 
tration projects out of sound research* So while the Bureau 
has continued such projects in areas where some work tad 
begun f we have also initiated f Ive-ma^or— r^seaHr^h-atudi^^- 
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which will enhance the body of Knowledge related to women's 
employment and provided data to suppo.rt the development 
of new demonstrations models concepts. Areas being studied 
ate the impact of technological change on women's employment 
opportunities, the assessment of the transferability of 
military sKllls to civilian employment of women veterans, 
career transitions of women in professions, thd Impact 
of job dislocation on women, and employment Issues related 
to Immigrant women. 

The Women's Bureau ia making a focused attempt to 
find out what Is happening to women workers as a result 
of technological change. We also know that research on 
the subject of women and mlcro-elecironlc technology Is 
minimal. The Bureau has awarded a contract to the National 
.Academy of Sciences which/ through Its panel on technology 
and women's employment, will carry out the first phase 
of a major study In this area. This phase Includes two 
papers: One by Dr. j^Phllllp Kraft reviewing the recent 
empirical research literature on the employment Impacts 
of technological change; and one-kw Dr. H. Allan and Timothy 
Hunt of the UpJohn institute reviewiha the dayi sets available 
to study that change. Preliminary draffe^-i^these papers 
will be available by late Fall. 

Aware of the limited amount of research on women and 
Off ice-^ automation — an area of administrative support 
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Inhere some 13 million of our constituents wocK — the Bureau 
has also recently hired Or. Mary Murphree of Columbia University 
to be an expert on woroen and office technology. Under 
her guidance r concept papers on four publications i aimed 



at informing the public about the changing office, have . 
been submitted for departmental approval. They include: 
Office Technology and Working Women: Issues for the 'dO's; 
the Women *s Bureau Guide to the Office: A User's Guide; 
Office Automation: Issues and Data Sources in the U.S. 
Todayi and What Do Women Want? An Employer's Guide to 
the Nev Office. 

The Bureau has funded the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) to carry out a two 
phase project to assess the needs of the new wave of immigrant 
women (to include refugees and entrants) — Southeast Asia, 
Haitian, and Hispanic women. The first phase was completed 
in January 1984. The report developed as a result of re- 
aearph during this phase focuses on the status of these 
women by gross population, selected socxoeconoraic/demographic 
characteristics, labor force/economic status, and rates 
of utilization of social support services; and on an anaylsxs 
of the programs and policies intended to facilitate these \ 
women's entrance into the labor market and movement toward 
economic self-sufficiency. Finally, the report sets forth 
an analysis, of five pieces of Federal legislation and the 
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ptogtaraa. they authorize! The Women's Educational Equity 
Actj the Adult Education Act; the Vocational Education 
Act; the Job Training Piirtnerahip Actr and the Refugee 
Act of 1980. In phase two of the project, the contractor 
will gather information at the local level through three 
dialogues to be held in California, Florida and Texas. 
The dialogues will prtiiylde a forum for service providers, 
community-based organitK'^tions, policy makers, and members 
of the female iromigratioiV^ population to express their concerns 



and describe their ef.fort8\ to address the needs of this 
group of women. One important issue to be reviewed is 
the assimilation of these wora^n, who are very often at 
the bottom of the socioeconomic ladder, into U.S. society. 
The findings of. the three dialogues will be published as 
part of an overall report on the two phases of the project, 
and will be available in the Winter of 1984 « ' 

In py 1983, the Bureau funded a project with Wellesley 
Co^' The objectives of the project,- entitled "Women 

and one Corporate Ladder —Corporate Linkage" are« 

o to identify the determinants of the accession of 

women into upper levels of management in industry 

and business; \ 

o to analyze current programs and practices in major 
corporations whose goals are to enhance the mobility 
of professional women; 
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' o to develop ao occupational' outloolc on prospective 
opportunities for the employment of women in professional 
and manc:,erial positions -in emerging new technologies. 
To accomplish this work key executives at the following 
corpocations, Bank of America, CBS, Inc, Campbell Soup, 
tne Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
Grumman Corporation, Hewlett Packard and Syntex Corporation 
weire interviewed during May and June 1984, by Wellesley 
3taff to identify successful corporate programs that con- 
tribute the advancement of women In the corporate sector. 
1^ addition to the. data collected during the interviews 
a Corporate Round Table comprised of representatives from 
business and Industry, government and academia assembled 
at Wellesley C'^ lege to develop a corporate linkage process 
model wltn which vhe Women's Bureau can work with public 
and private companies to identify the best means to accom- 
plish the goals of increased upward mobility for professional 
women in indust* y and business. 

The Bureau has been highly commended by the represen- 
tatives participating in this study and at the Corporate 
Round Table for prpviding corporations with a timely and 
much needed opportunity to share with government, academicians 
and ontajt business colleagues, ways and means that have 
worked to ^dvanre the careers of professional women. But 
more .mportantly the Bureau has received the support of. 
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these '•exemplary" corporations to do even more. It has 
provided the impetus and the'' means for them to willingly 
move forward and work with government to identl j many 
of the very subtle conditions . that create the invisible 
barr: rs to career mobility that hold women executives 
at the 5-7% level of all mid to upper level management 
position^ and at one to two percent of the senior management 
positions, 

The Women's Bureau sponsored Corporate Round Ti»ole 
was so successful that participants urged that. we co duct 
more meetings of this type and expand our scope to Include 
input from the government and educators as well as corporations. 

In addition tp using the research rindings to identify 
demonstration model projects^ the information will be used 
to develop policy positions and to contribute to the develop- 
ment of legislation and programs affecting women's employ- 
ment. 

The dissemination of information about women a partici- 
pation in the 'labor force and programs to increaci* their 
employment options is an important activity of the Bureau. 
In response to a large volume of requests ^ more than 600,000 
publications have been distributee on women's occupations, 
earnings, education, successful program models, and on 
Federal and State laws affecting their employment and economic 
status since PY 1982* Our publication — A Working Woman's 
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Guide to Her Job Rights — continues to be a beat aeller. 
It nas been revised to reflect recent changes in social 
security, and will be ready for distribution next month* 
Other popular publications include "Job Optiors for Women 
in the *80*S}** **Summary and Analysis of the. Job Training 
Partnership Act of 1982,** **Econoniic Recovery Tax Act; Selected 
Provisions of Interest to Women,** and **Employers and Child 
Cares Establishing Services Through the Workplace •** .The 
Bureau dissiminates data about women workers, and analyzes 
statistics on women's occupations, earnings, education 
and other related factors. Most recently, we. have updatea 
twenty facts on women workers to reflect most recent data 
available. 

In addition to publications, conferences, seminars, 
and workshops are used to comrounicate information on pro- 
grams, policies and major issues relevant to women's employ- 
ment opportunities. The Bureau hosts many of these events 
as well as participating as speakers and panellists at meetings 
and workshops across the country. A continuous exchange 
of information tr^kes place between the Women's Bureau and 
a vast number of women's organizations* This enables all 
the groups to share ideas, plans, and concerns related 
to women's employment. 

Through our positions as the U.S. Delegate to the 
OE(!:d's Manpower and Social Affairs Committee's Working 
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Party on the Role of Women in the Economy and one of its 

vice Fresidenta, the Bureau has provided to the OECD information 

and research about developments taking place to promote 

the status of working women. Women's issues on which the 

I 

Bureau has provided information are: Employment land unemployment 
of women; occupational segregation by sex; male and female 
earnings differentials; the situation of women migrants 
and minority women; the position of girls and women in 
training and education systems; and, the treatment of women 

in social security and taxation. / 

r 

The Bureau presented to an OECD High Level Conference 
on the employment of women a report which describes U.S. 
policies to promote equality of employment opportunity 
for women. The report describes the leg^l machinery in « 
the United States that promotes women *y equality in employment, 
and points to issues affecting the full utilization of 
women in the work force. 

We have recommended as future areas to be examined 
by the OECD, the impact of labor market segregation and 
employment opportunities on the movement of women into 
top management posit ion^; and unemployment among teen-age 
women which is a serious and growing problem in many OECD 
countries • 
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in ddditlon we auccessfully recommended Betty Duakin, 
a U.S. womani for a key position within the OECD Seccetciat 
as Administrator for Women's Affiai':s. 

In addition to participation in annual meetings, th9 
Bureau coordinated and published a report on the economic, 
social^ and legal develop'ments af£ecting women's employment 
in our country during the first half of the United Nation's 
Decade for Women* The report included sections on the 
economic roles of women in the United States as their partici 
pation in the labor force reached historically high levels 
during the last half of the 1970*8, an analysis of policy 
developments and issues relevant to the plan, and an over- 
view of the range and extent of the accomplishments of 
this vital segment of the american sociopolitical system. 

The Bureau has commented and submitted to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) a variety of topics cbn- 
cerning women in the u.5. latx>r market. 

Over the last three years, the Women's Bureau has 
devoted a lot of time to dealing with problems that are 
impediments to women's entry into the labor force and to 
educating the public about these issues. An example of 
this is the Bureau's efforts on the subject Of child care. 
With an ever growing number of young children w\th working 
parents in this country, the need for solutions to, this 
problem is critical. ' * ' ' 
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The Women'a Bureau has made serious efforts to persuade 
employers to address their workers* needs for dependable^ 
affordable quality child care. We have launched several 
initiatives to encourage employer-spdnsored child care 
across the country « The most far reaching effort was a 
program to help establish employer-sponsored cdild care 
systems through inititatives in each o£ the ten Federal 
regions. Through small consultant contracts in each region^ 
the Women^^'s Bureau reached out to employers ««ith workshops i 
small group meetings^ and personal contacts to inform them 
of the advantages in addressing this most Important employee 
concern^ educate them about the options for setting up 
such systems I and to provide technical assistance* Our 
efforts have resulted in the estab7 shment of eighteen 
employer-oponsored child care syal across the country. 
Most notably is the initiative we undertook in the Boston 
Region^ Region I. 

In 1982^ our Boston Regional Office developed NEON 
(New England Outieach Network of Employer-Supported Child 
Care) ^ model for expanding or m. keting child care services 
to New England emploVera through Stete task forces or regioric^l 
outreach networks. An all-day planning ^session attended 
by 35 providers^ State anci Federal officials^ academicians^ 
and community organization representatives was held to 
plan effective outreach in each new England State to generate 
employer interest in child care programs and services. 
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The Regional Office alao designed an inexpenaive, 
eaay-to-uae strategy to atimulate interest among corporate 
decision-makers, utilizing child oare professionals to 
provide information and assistance to companies. 

An important^ facet of the regional model were the 
training sessions offered to State taak force members in 
marketing the concept to company decision-makers. Chambers 
of Commerce and State officials are involved in these sessions. 
Trainees go out one-on-one to talk with employers* 

Some results of the efforts include a large insurance 
company in Hartford joining a consortium of employers pro- 
viding information and referral services; a Vermont insure 
ance company offering computerized referrals, a New Hampshire 
hospital developing a. flexible benefit child care plan, 
and a Massachusetts Corporation adopting a voucher system 
for its 1400 employees in which they supplement employees 
salaries to cover child care costs. 

At present, each of six New England States has one 
or more task forces ranging from 6-36 participants. Some 
of the companies are alao actively promoting the Ideav 
for example, WANG sponsors an annual conference for employers 
in tne Massachuset^s-New York Area. At least .wo colloquia 
have been he 1( i. ch state by the task groups with employers. 

A second phase of our employer-^sponaored child care 
initiative is being carried out in conjunction with the 
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RockefelUr Foundation* The Rockefeller Foundation designed 
and funded a project to provide job training and placement 
for disadvantaged single mothers throuc^^j six community- 
based organizations* .The Women*s Bureau provided funds 
to four of the community-baaed organizations to demonstrate 
effective techniques for providing employer-oponsored child 
care services to the participants in the Rockefeller Initiative 
The four organizations have worked with employers to increase 
**'heir awaL'eness of the effects of parenting responsibilities 
on employees* productivity* At the same time /the organi- 
zations have met the child care needs of the participants^ 
thus demonstrating a correlation between successful partici- 
pation in training programs or on the job and provision 
for the care of one*8 children* 

Other types of techincal assistance have been provided 
by. the Bureau in this area* We have worked with the White 
House Office of Private Sector Initiatives on conferences 
about child care that are being conducted in various loca- 
tions around the country* We have joined with the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services and the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commiasion in an inter-agency agreement to pool 
resources in the Appalachia States to develop and implement 
child care initiatives directed to the somewhat specific 
needs of women in this area* h publication has been deve- 
loped and disseminated that describes child care options 

/ 
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and tax incentives for employers and nore than 2€|000 copies 
have baen oistriButed in three yeara. The women* a Eureau 
alao funded and ov^^aaw the produotlon of a videotape on 
employer-sponsored cn^^ld care* The videotape illustrates 
the possible solutions to caring for the children of the 
working mother with help from employers. It also shows 
clips of actual systems put in place through the efforts 
oC the Bureau* 

in addition to the problems created by the need to 
care for. young children, many working women are responsible 
for the care of elderly or disabled adults. The Women's 
Bureau has stimulated interest and awareness of the 1981 
Economic Recovery Tax Act and the Dependent Care Assistance 
Programs (Sec. 129) primarily in connection with our child 
care initiative. We recognise the need of assistance with 
care of elderly or infirm parents or other dependents and 
know that such responsibility often falls heavily on the 
female relative in such families. It is an issue of concern 
V. which has been discussed at meetings of groups such as 
the National Coalition on Older Women's issues and the 
Older women's League. We will be working with these and 
other women's organizations to identify ways to best address 
this issue. 

Experimentation with alternative work scheduling is 
demonstating to employers another means of effectively 
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removing obstacles to female employment. The need 
this type of arrangement Is caused by the multiple roles 
of women — as home-makers, contributors to the support 
of the family, or sole breadwinners. 

Many U.S. firms have adopted, or are experimenting 
with, some type of alternative work pattern. The Women's 
Bureau participates In the department's flexible work hours 
program. The most frequently used mode of alternative 
time scheduling In this country U part-time employment/ 
defined as any employment of less than 35 hours per week. 
Fourteen percent of all employed workers and 22 percent 
of all women workers wer'^ working part-time voluntarily 
In 1983. An Important factor In women's attachment to 
part-time work Is child care responsibilities. More chlldrei 
In the family and the presence of a preschool-age child 
are among the major factors In causing a woman to prefer 
part<*tlme to full-time work. 

In regent years the Federal government has made sub- 
stantial progress In Improving opportunities for those 
seeking part-time career employment. Since enactment of 
the Federal Employees Career Part-Time Employment Act, 
part-time employment has Increased from 46,738 In 1978 
to 55,569 employees at the end of 1983, in our own Bureau 
we have five part-time employees out of a total staff of 
79. We have encouraged this type of employment when It 
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la moat beneficial for an individual employee and at ill 
meeta the miaaion of the agenqy* ^ 

Although there are certainly advantagea to part*^time' 
employment, there are certain drawbacKa. Some companiea 
do not offer the aame level of fringe benefita to patt«<* 
time employeea. Alao, aone critica view part-time joba . 
aa a meana of perpetuating the traditional diviaion of 
labor outside and within the home and argue that part-time 
joba are not appropriate for women ^cauae they uaually 
have low wagea and little chance for advancement. 

Another type of alternative worK pattern that la uaed 
ia job Bharing. Job sharing ia a form of part^-time employ- 
ment in which tv«e schedulea of two part«-time employees 
are arranged to cover the dutiea of a alngle full-time 
position. Job aharera can each work a portion of the day 
or they can divide the daya in a week, Thia providea an 
opportunity for employees to work part-time even in positions 
which require full~time coverage. 

In January of 1981 the Regional Adminiatrator position 
in the Bureau's San Francisco office was changed to a job 
sharing position. A careful review of the impact of that 
job sharing experiment on the total regional operation 
over more than two years led ua to the deciaion to discontinue 
job Sharing at the Regional Adminiatrator level in San 
Francisco. This in no way diminiahes our support for the 
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concept ot alternative work -patterns. We have continued 

to explore options for flexible work achedulea in the Bureau. 

The most important factor affecting women's employment 
opportunities is the state of the economy. A healthy, 



growing economy will provide the climate for job opportunities. 
To assist individuals- in their quest for these jobs, the 
Federal government has sponsored ernployment and training 
programs. 

The AdmlnistrationVs major employment and training 
program is provided for in the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) . It was during the consideration of this legis- 
lation! replacing the comprehensive Employment and Training 
A2t, that the Women's Bureau. realized that women who are 
the recipents of Aid for Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) and those at the bottom of the socioeconomic ladder 
should be the prime beneficiaries. Recognizing the severe 
needs of female single heads of households 'and their children, 
teen mothers, and older women needing totfenter or re-enter 
the labor market, the Bureau was determined to take whatever 
steps were necessary to assure that those charged with 
implementing the act were knowledgeable about the concerns 
of women and on the best ways to address these concerns. 
Al£*o, steps were proposed to ensure that women and women's, 
organizations were familiar with the Act's provisions and 
the «iveiiiable services. , 
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Ad soon as the legislation waa enacted, the woroen*a 
Bureau issued a publioation summarising and analyzing the 
major provisions of the la-; particularly aa'they related 
to employmeint and training £or wromen. More than 24#000 
copies of the summary have been distributed. 

Beyond that the Bureau developed a'model format foe 
conducting inorkshops on JTPA. We already have conducted 
18 workshops around th^ country with two more planned for 
next month. The response has been extremely positive* 
Nearly 2,300 people have attended and participated including: 
State and local officials, including two Governors and 
several Mayors; private industry council (PIC) represtfntatly.es; 
community college administrators; business leaders; women's 
organization leaders; and program opecatocs. The format 
and' selection of presenters has focused on the responsibi- 
lity for JTPA at different levels — the Federal Level, 
Stiite level, and local levels. The Women's Bureau ataff 
reviews the law from our perspective to show how it can 
be used as a tool to break the welfare dependency cycle 
of women and their children. 

Women are indeed participating in JTPA. Preliminary 
data from the job training longitudinal survey (JTLS) col- 
lected from a sample of service delivery areas during the 
period October through December 198a\^shows that approxima- 
tely 53 percent of the participants ir^ Title ZZ-A programs 
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were female^ Prom a rtview o£ a sample of names from a 
list of 2,500 PIC membera, we estimate that about 35 percent 
of the membership is female. 

We intend to continue conducting JTPA workshops in 
different a.ates in an «af fort to educate aa many people 
as possible about the usefulness of this program for serving 
women and the importance of women serving on PiCs, and 
State job Training Councils. To further enhance this effort, 
a series of technical assistance guides (TAGs) are being 
revised in accordance with JTPA. for publication and distri- 
bution in the near future. These TAGS will assist jTPA 
staff and other resource people in the development of specific 
program plans designed to afford women better employment 
opportunities. 

The series will consist of eight TAGs* Bach one will 
delineate a problem, and propose specific solutiions for 
resolving the problem. The do not recommend separate programs 
for women. Instead, they instruct service providers in 
ways in which they can adequately' serve women through existing 
programs by adding necessary services to assist them. 

The Women's Bureau does not have responsibility for 
^Administering employment and training programs in this 
nation, rather that is the responsibility of the Employment 
and Trai^ning Administration of the Department of Labor. 
However, in order to increase the entry of women into more 
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profitable and varied employment, especially in nont. «#di- 
tional jojbsi new technology occupations, and entreptreneur- 
ship, ^he Bureau has run a number of demonstration projects* 
These projects demonstrate effective ways to address women's 
diverse needs related to training, employment and suppoict 
services. K by-product of these efforts will be models 
that can be widely disseminated tu stimulate development 
of similar prograiao. 

Up to this point, I have discussed information, research 
and technical assistance efforts of the Bureau. I would 
now like to describe other efforts in which the Women's 
Bureau has been involved. 

WOMEN IN NONTRADITIONAL CAREERS - WINC 

The WINC model was developed and institutionalized 
in ^he Portland, Oregon Public School Systctm. The mjdel 
incorporates claBSCoom instcuciiion, nontraditional jot 
exploration in the community and training o^ school acafi 
to help them become a^are of the need for nontraditional 
career planning for young women and ho^* occupational choices 
may affect lifetime earning potentials. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the WINC model 
is the curriculum, which provide^ a detailed course of 
classroom iastruotion on occupational and labor market 
information designed for high school juniors and seniors. 
An imaginative series* of exercises, journal writing, and 
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an aotC "ity guide which integrates huroocr facts and instruction 
helps young women to examine their own expectations and 
feelings about career planning. 

The ourrioulm also utilizes a community-based learning 
strategy where a student spends a specific period of time 
actually working with a woman in a nontraditional field* 
This experience is further augmented by other community- 
based activities such as > career days at local community 
colleges r job search and interviewing skills taught by 
private sector personnel offices r and nontraditional counseling 
services. 

WINC was designed to serve as a model for institutional 
lizing a school-to-work transition program throughout a ^ 
school system. In 1982r the Women's Bureau began an initiative 
to replicate the Portland project* Eleven workshops have 
been held in ten cities across the country to acquaint 
school officials with the WINC concept and curriculm and 
to explain the process used in Portland for organizing r 
gaining support for and implementing a nontraditional careers 
program. The workshops also show how all or part of the 
WINC currioulm materials can be usedr based on the current 
status of prevocational instruction in the school. 

As a result of the workshops r 31 school districts 
and three colleges are already working with the WINC model 
either in part or in its entirety. Whi che program was 
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designed for young women ^ Bchool systems have found it 
so effective that they ace adapting it for use with boys 
\as well as girls. 

During FY '84^ the Women's Bureau will sponsoi: a national 
WINC conference to infotm high-level policymakers about 
the WINC program and enlist their suppoFt^l.n integrating 
the concept * into 'school systems throughout the country. 

SYMPOSIUM ON "FUTURE EXPLORATIONS FOR WORKIHG WOMEN * 

This was a one-day invitational symposium held 
the Women's Bureau in Washington^ D.C. on September 2i, 
1982 to exchange information and ideas. Participating 
in the event were the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as keynote speaker ^ key Women's Bureau staff 
members and 17 women consultants whose professional fields 
included education^ private enterprise, corporate management^ 
research institutions^ the media^ international affairs 
and the Federal government. 

Concurrent discussion sessions centered around topics 
of economic isLjep other than employment^ societal laaues^ 
and employment and legal issues. The Women's Bureau was 
urged to take the lead in consolidating data from small 
research projectr* on women and the workforce^ computerizing 
information and servicing as a clearinghouse on data that 
affects working women and publishing more fact sheets about 
current issues. The Bureau was also asked to take the 
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lead in promoting oaceec planning and development among 
young women in high school, and stimulate women's organiaation 
to cooperate in providing a support network for educational 
institutions* 

A further recommendation requested that this initial 
core group be expanded, that similar groups be established 
in the regions, and that the Expanded group and the regional 
groups could serve as a sounding board for research ideas 
contemplated by the Women's Bureau* As a result of this 
symposium, the Bureau indentified the need to expand its 
constituency groups. To accomplish that, a series of sym- 
posia were planned for a broad based, diverse group of 
people representing multi-cultural economic backgrounds 
in different geographical locations, 

PROJECT DISCOVERY 

This symposium, the first in the series, was launched 
to address the support service needs of minority women 
many of whose economic status had been adversely affected 
because of changes in marital status* The symposium focused 
on the needs of women 35 to 50 years of age who were seeking 
to enter or reenter the workforce because of divorce, separa-- 
tion or widowhood; who had lost jobs due to reductions-* 
in-force; and who were trying to move out of unfailing 
or dead-end jobs* Through workshop sessions encompassing 
self-awareness, career exploration, transfer of job skills. 
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net<-wocHing and exposure to the job market-place , thene 
women were provided with the tools to help them gain or 
enhance their employment oj^portunitiest The modeli which 
was demonstrated in the Baltimore area, was so well received 

that we are planning to replicate jit in other parts of 

1 / 

the country during FY 1985* ; 

DISLOCATED WOMEN WORKERS 
Another symposium was l^eld in January 1984 and focused 
on dislocated women workers « This symposium was held in 
Salemi Oregon. Thirty-eight individuals representing a 
wide range of experiences in career planning, job develop- 
ment, unions, local, state, and national government, ap^pren- 
ticeship programs, business and economics were participants. 
A long list of recommendations have been submitted to the 
Bureau as a result of this session and they will be consoli- 
dated into the research findings of the research study 
on dislocated workers for consideration in defining a demonstra*- 
tion model project on this issue, 

THE OLDER WOMEN'S LEAGUE 

I M — . 

The third symposium was conducted by the Older Women's 
League and was a planning workshop on the public policy 
I issues affecting older women. The participants, representing 
regional Older Women's League chapters convened in Washington. 
Participants shared their concerns and focused on developing 
strategies and skills that cbuld be used in their regions 
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to impact on public policy and programa affecting theic 
target group. 

HIGH TECHNOLOGV TRAINING FOR SINGLE HEADS OP HOUSEHOLDS 
The high technology training for single heads of house- 
holds project operated by the State of Washington Community 
College District 17, demonBtrated the use of community 
colleges as a training resource and the effectiveness of 
short-term training for high technology jobti. Thirty women 
were trained in five occupational areas, three of which 
are considered high technology fields. The participants 
were roainsteamed into existing community college programs, 
following special curricula adopted from regular college 
course offerings. The program also included workshops 
covering support skills and job search techniques to enhance 
eroployability and retention in jobs. 

Participants were single heads of households, with 
one to three dependents. The majority were receiving public 
assistance, unemployment benefits, or social security. 
All were low income. Each had either a high school diploma 
or a GBD certificate. Over half were between 25 and 35 
years of age* 

The project effectively demonstrated the feasibility 
of short-term (six months) community college training as 
a means of Increasing the eroployability of low income, 
female heads of households. While participants in these 
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condensed programs did not complete all of the requirements 



Some of the moat improver ished women in the United 
Stateo are livin9 in Rural Miaaiseippi. In an effort to 
address the needs of this target group^ the Women's Bureau 
funded Coahoma junior College^ in Clarksdale /Mississippi , 
to ptfrvide vocational-technical training and job placement 
assistance to minority women who maintain families* The 
project has assisted about 80 Mississippi Delta women, 
who are 35 years of age or ove;// to enter occupations traditio 
nally occupied by men. 

The project is an example of a partnership effort 
between the Federal government and educational institutions 
to. prepare economically disadvantaged persons to enter 
the job market. It is providing an effective program fot 
serving the needs of rural women who are low income i who 
lack marketable employment skills, and who have a high 
rate of illiteracy and may be displaced farm workers. 
The women are gaining basic skills training in such areas 
as construction masonry, welding, carpentry, enterpreneur ial 
skills, law enforcement and paramedic technology. Twenty-^ 
five women have been placed in jobs as a result of this 



necessary for community college certificate programs, the 
training did increase employability and retention in jobs. 



PROJECT IDEA; INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT AND 



ENTBRPRENEURIAL ACTXVITES 
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training with at least one of the jobt: paying as high as 
$9.50 per hour. Pour have received GED's. 

SMAU. BUSINESS INITIATIVE OF , THE WOMEN'S BURE AU 
The Women's Bureau has long been interested in enterr- 
preneurial opportunities as a means for helping women move 
from the home to the workforce. We have worked and will 
continue to work with the Office of Women Business Ownership 
in the Small Business Administration to encourage and facill 
tate business ownership as a viable career option for women. 
Two specific projects which were funded by the women's 
bureau to assist women in become entrepreneurs are: 



i The Women* Bureau contracted with the Door Opener of Mason 
City, Iowa to develop and implement a project entitled, 
Entrepreneurship Training For Mature Women And Displaced 
Homemakers . 

The project which operated from June 1, 1982 to May 
31, 1983 was designed to provide entrepreneurship training 
to 100 displaced homemakers and mature women, 108 registered. 
Many of these women participated in the training program 
while others were assisted in finding employment. Of those 
completing training, 2.6 were selected for additional training. 
Of this group, 21 developed business plans and most actually 
started their business, end of 1983, about seven 

of the businesses were in operation. 



START ON SUCCESS (SOS) PROGRAM 
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DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS PROGRAMS 
Under contract with the Bureau^ the Displaced Homemakers 
Network r Inc*, developed a "how-to" manual on funding alter- 
natives for displaced homemaker programs that focused on 
entrepreneurial options, auch as home health care business* 
This basic "how*to" guide includes among other features: 

1. The identification of the types of business likely 
to suceed in a given community; 

2. The preparation of business plans; 

3« The financing of new businesses with particular 
reference to resources available to non-profit groups; 
and, 

4. The development of cash-flow projects for new 
businesses which will employ displaced homemakers. 

The manual is only one of many kinds of techr'^^al 
assistance the Network has provided to homemakers who need 
help in making the transition to paid employment* under 
the most recent grant, the Displaced Homemakers network, 
Inc. has participated in our JTPA workshops across the 
country, 

APPREWTICRHSHIP TRAINING 
A nationwide effort to help women gain access to appren-* 
ticesbip opportunities resulted in organized efforts in 
some communities as well as requests for training in addi- 
tional areas* in Atlanta, Georgia, a coalition comprised 
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of representatives of industry, organized labor, business 
and community organizations was formed to provide job readi- 
ness, referral and placement to women in skilled trades 
apprenticeships anc! other nontraditional jobs* The women's 
bureau provided technical assistance to this effort and 
others like it around the country* 

The Bureau has maintained a cooperative relationship 
with the Buireau of Apprenticeship and Training and with 
the Bureau of prisons to promote Apprenticeship Training 
for incarcerated women. A model for post'-release s^er vices 
that could be extended to. all Federal enmantea in apprentice- 
ship programs was developed between Federal and District 
of Columbia Agencies and Prerelease Centers* The agreement 
^ provides for women released from prison to be assisted 
in continuing apprenticeship training and finding jobs* 
TE NNESSEE ^ TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 
The Women's Bureau concern for the low economic status, 
of southern rural women prompted the Bureau to fund, through 
its Atlanta Regional Office, a cooperative project to in- 
crease the participation of women in construction work 
connected with the Tennessee*-Tombigbee Waterway* A woman 
was hired to carry out special outreach to women and to 
coordinate with unions, contractors, State and local governments 
and community based organizations to develop targeted re- 
cruitment, training and placement efforts. 
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Ad a direct result of this outreach^ female employment 
participation did increasec At the peak of construction^ 
the Federal goals for women in construction ware mett 

Successful retention methods were adopted by directly 
working with the unions and the non-union contractors to 
increase the numbers. and retention rates of women* Several 
training programs were initiated and efforts were put forth 
to recruit, train and place women in these nontradi tional 
jobs along with the Tennessee Tombigbee Waterway, The 
construction of the Tenn-Tom Waterway afforded rural women, 
for the first time, an opportunity to enter the nontradi- 
tional construction work force in a very positive manner. 
WB NATIONAL JOB PAIR/TALENT BANK INITIATIVE 

During FY 1983 the Women's Bureau, through each oi 
the regional offices, funded job fairs and the establishment 
of talent banks. The objective of this national initiative 
waa to assist women, many of whom were low income, in se- 
curing private sector employment by (1) making them aware 
of the range of potential job opportunities available in 
the local labor market; and (2) providing a mechanism for 
them to identify and compete for specific job openings 
through a talent bank. Moreover, participants were assisted 
in preparing job resumes* and were counseled on tiow to 
respond in interview situations. 

The success of this initiative was measured not only 
by the placement of nearly 200 women in jobs at the job 
fairs but also by the continuing positive response from 
the employers in the us o£ the talent bank which haa re- . 
suited in about one-tenth of the nearly 7,900 job fair 
participants receiving permanent employment. The jobs 
have varied from traditional to nontrac^ tional and have 
included such jobs as sales representatives, engineers, 
clerktypidt repair technicians, and accountants. 

This concludes my remarks. 1 will^be pleaoed to re- 
spond to any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Frank. Thank you, Dr. Alexander. I particularly appreciate 
and am impressed by the very good way you sort of summarized 
the end. I am sorry we weren't able to get all of it, but it will all go 
in the recqrd. 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Thank vou. 

Mr. Frank. I think you hit all the points and we appreciate 
when minority staff asked about the time, you did very well in get- 
ting, I think, the highlights, and the whole thing will go in the 
record and, of course, we will have some time for questions. 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Thank you. 

Mr. Frank. Mr. McKeman? 

Mr. McKernan. Thank ^ou. 

Mr. Frank. Let me say if you want any members of your staff to 
answer the questions or whatever^ that is up to you, you just call 
on anyone or they can consult with you. We don t expect, obvious- 
ly^ any individual to be able to come and have all the details at any 
one time, and that is why all of us, the members of this committee 
included, have staff. 

Mr. McKernan? 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome Dr. Alexander. I think it is going to be impor- 
tant that we hear from the Bureau itself on some of the issues we 
have discussed earlier today. 

One of the questions that I have, Dr. Alexander, is the shift in 
emphasis, if in fact there has been one, to more white-collar-type 
I jobs than perhaps the focus of activities of the Women's Bureau in 
the past. 

would you like to comment on that. " 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Mr. McKernan, I don't think we are 
shifting the emphasis. We are looking at a category of women that 
the Women's Bureau has not placed much emphasis on in the past. 

As I cited in my testimony, there are over 13 million women who 
work in white-collar industries and corporations in America. Many 
of these women, >yhen they initiallv entered employment, went 
into some of the low-paying, dead-end jobs; they are stuck at these 
levels. They heed opportunities for upward mobility, for upward 
movement m the corpiorations. 

We are trying to work with these women, in addition to the 
other target groups that the Bureau has worked with in the past, 
to assist them with some of the problems that they are encounter- 
ing in the work force. 

Mr. McKernan. You mentioned a little bit in your statement 
about child care and it is an issue that I feel very strongly about. I 
think if we are truly going to have economic equity for women, I 
think that we need to talk not only about the job snaring, we dis- 
cussed earlier in flexible work schedules, but perhaps as important- 
ly, if not more importantly, adeauate child-care facilities and the 
ability to understand that we do nave women who are in the work 
force especially that have other family obligations, and we need to 
make sure that we have the resources available for them. 

Would you just talk about any activities of the Women's Bureau 
in that area? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Yes, Mr. McKernan. We recognize that 
women are working today out of necessity, they work for economic 
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reasons. You can't separate the woman from her children. When 
these women have to work, they need some support systems to 
enable them to be in the work force so that they will not be wel- 
fare dependent. 

Early on, we recognized that in the 1981 Economic Recovery Tax 
Act, there were some incentives which could be used to motivate 
the private s^tor to begin offering child care as a fringe benefit to 
women employees. 

We proceeded immediately to put out a publication, of which we 
have distributed numerous copies around, informing our public 
about this provision in the 1981 Recovery Tax Act. We recognized 
very early on that under JTPA, if women were going to be 
trained— and the bill is designed to serve large numbers of 
women — that some type of a process would be needed to take care 
6( their children. 

We joined hands, with the Rockefeller Foundation, which had 
launched kn initiative to train women who were disadvantaged 
single heads of households. We contacted them because we knew 
that without child care they could not participate in the training. 

We set forth and developed model demonstration child-care 
projects. Using some of our money, we had enough to fund four, 
projects. These projects are now underway: one in Providence, RI, 
with the OIC of America, one in Atlanta, GA, with the Urban 
League of Atlanta, another one with the Center for Employment 
and Training in San Jose, CA, and a fourth one here in Washing- 
ton with Wider Opportunities for Women. Each one of these dem- 
onstrations takes on a different characteristic as a form of how 
child care can be provided. We think we are a step ahead. As we 
begin to get JTPA implemented, women will be able to take advan- 
tage of this. 

We also worked on a regional basis, and we have set in motion 
18 employer-sponsored child-care systems which have started some 
form of child-care service in the communities where they operate. 

Additionally, we have worked very hard with the White House 
Office of Private Sector Initiatives to encourage corporate America 
to develop some form of child-care support for employees who are 
in the need of the service. 

We have just completed the development of a 25-minute video- 

tape on child care; It Is'called "The^usiiiess^"^^^^^^ is 
aimed at explaining the opportunities that are available for various 
businesses and concerns to provide child care, how it can be provid- 
ed in communities, and the benefits that accrue. We have included ^ 
men also in our videotape and we show child care as being a family 
problem, rather than totally a woman's problem. We think that we 
have begun to hit the hearts of Anierica, because we are starting to 
see some development in this activity. 

Mr. McKernan. Let me ask you a followup on that because I am 
aware of a lot of the efforts, not so much of the Women's Bureau as 
I am with the Office of Private Sector Initiatives. One of my con- 
cerns is that in a State like the State I come from in Maine, where 
20,000 out of the 30,000 employers have fewer than four employees, 
corporations sponsoring child care for their employees doesn't 
really make much of a difference to most of the people I represent. 
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Is anything being done to make that same kind of child carfe- 
available for those people who work in the smaller businesses that 
can't set up their own child-care facilities? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Yes; there are various approaches that 
can be used. One is the consortium approach; another one is an in- 
formation referral approach. Under the consortium approach, 
groups of small businesses get together and sponsor a child-care 
site. In the information referral approach, information is put 
together so that an employer can go to one single source to find out 
where child care is available in that community for their 
employees. 

In our publications we have advocated and explained how the 
systems can be developed. In addition, our regional as well as our 
national staff have worked around the country to provide technical 
assistance to help many communities such as yours. 

Mr. McKernan. You mentioned publications, and before you 
came in we had been talking about whether or not the Bureau was 
furnishing people with a sufficient nurhber of publications. 

Would you like to comment on the number of publications that 
you have put out during your tenure compared to past years, and if 
it is fewer in number than in the past, what is the reason for that? 
Is it budget restrictions, or what is the reason? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. We have distributed over 600,000 publi- 
cations, and I think that is quite a record for the Bureau. We are 
constantly producing new publications. In fact, this one "A Work- 
ing Woman^s Guide to Her Job Rights" just came off the press yes- 
terday* [Indicat ng.] 

We haye beeXi very active in trying to keep up with the times to 
develop various publications that relate to current problems in the 
work force while carrying out our mandate. As I indicated earlier, 
the distribution of over 600,000 of these publications is not a small 
number. 

Mr. Owens. Would the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. McKernan. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Owens. Do you mean 600,000 publications, or 600,000 copies? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. I am sorry, 600,000 copies. 

Mr. Owens! Thank you. 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. If you will give me just a second I can 
give you some more specific information. 

In fiscal year 1982, we distributed 204,043; fiscal year 1983, 
203,770; as of this date in fiscal year 1984, 197,180, for a grand total 
of 604,993, 

Mr. Owens. Publications? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Copies of publications. 

Mr, Owens, Different publications? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. No. What I am saying is, 600,000 copies 
of various publications. And some of them, I would say, are best 
sellers. For example, we cannot keep enough copies of this one— ''A 
Working Woman s Guide to Her Job Rights'' in stock; we cannot 
keep enough copies of ''Employer-Sponsored Child Care." 

Mr. McKernan. For the record, could you just identify what this 
was? 
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Ur. Lknora Alkxandkr. Working Woman's Guide to Her Job 
Rights." We have distributed over 2(5,000 copies of ''The Summary 
of the Job Training Partnership Act** since that came off the press. 

Mr,. McKernan. Secretary Wirtz had some comments which I 
found interesting and I wondered— I am not sure whether you were 
here when he made them or not— but he said that basically if you 
had to choose, I am paraphrasing this— at least it was the way I 
understood what he was saying— if you had to choose, that the dis- 
semination of facts and figures was probably more important than 
arranging the public meetings, and working with other groups; not 
that you ought to have to choose but because of budget constraints, 
if you had to, it was really the gathering of the data and the publi- 
cation of data that was the most important function of the Bureau. 

Would you agree with that, and would you comment on whether 
or not because of the tight budget situation you had to make those 
choices? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Mr. McKernan, I feel that both of those 
are very, very important activities of the Bureau. You know, we 
can sit back behind our desks and publish, and publish, and pub- 
lish. We can publish or perish, like they do in the academia. But 
we need to get the word out to our public; we also need to work 
with our public. If I did have to make some hard choices, they cer- 
tainly would be founded on very hard research data and informa- 
tion, not just on gut-level feelings. I would make every effort to 
continue with these publications with the gusto that we now have 
and to also continue our constituency group meetings to meet with 
our public. 

Mrs. Wright. Dr. Alexander, could I add to that, please 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Sure, Mrs. Wright. 

Mrs. Wright [continuing]. Because I think it is awfully impor- 
tant for the comnriittee to understand also that those publications 
are used as technical-assistance guides when we are out providing 
that kind of information to client groups. For example, our litera- 
ture, our brochures, our painphlets are used in the child-care 
seminars that we conduct. Especially in our job training partner- 
ship workshops, our summary is one of the piece:^ that we rely 
upon heavily. That is one of our publications, and we use it as we 
provide technical assistance, and Conduct workshops and seminars. 

Mr. McKernan. Before we get into the situation in San Francis- 
co which 1 want to touch on, let me ask, a question a little closer to 
home. 

You furnished the committee with a graph of constituency meet- 
ings of the Women s Bureau in the national office. And ruy ques- 
tion iH» why in 1984, have there been no meetings of the Interagen- 
cy Task Force on American Indian Women? 

Mrs. Wrkjht. I don't have the chart right here in front of me but 
I do recall it. 

Mr. McKernan. Basically it said nine meetings in 1982, three 
meetings in l!)8;}, and no meetings in 1984. 

Mrs. Wki(;mt. We certainly do try to keep up with as many of 
the constituent groups as possible. Even though we might not have 
had a meeting directly with that particular group, we do have staff 
who are certainly concerned about all issues of the various groups, 
and have been out talking to many people. So, whether we conduct- 
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ed a meeting or not, I am certai n Uiat we could say to you that 
those persons have be^.n talked tojifnd have been advised in this 
span of time, 

Mr. McKernan. Could you, for the record, after the meeting, 
check that out and get back to me in writing, if you could, on ex- 
actly whether there has been a change in policy with that particu- 
lar group, or exactly why those meetings have been cut back? 

Mrs. Wright. I certainly will be happy to. 

[The information follows:] 
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The data reflected on the chart concerning meetings of the 
Interagency Taak Force on American Indian Women is accurate. But, 
there are several reasons for that, I would like to begin by pro- 
viding some background on the establishment of the group. Some 
years ago, the Women's Bureau call'jd together representatives of 
Federal agencies that had a major program r'csponsibi lity for 
Indian people to see how each agency was extending its services to 
Indian women. As a result of a recommendation by the participants 
of that meeting, the Bureau c\onvened a symposium of Indian women 
who were leaders in their comAiunities. This symposium was the 
beginning ot the dialogue that continues between Indian women and 
resource people in the various Federal agencies, it was the 
volunteers of participating agencies who planned and coordinated 
the symposium that became the Interagency Task Force on American 
Indian Women. Its purpose was to serve as an advocate of Indian 
women's issues and concerns in the public and private sectors. 
The Bureau, as sponsor of the group held conferences with Federal 
agency representatives and Indian women to learn how they might 
assist these women in advancing their careers. 

As evidenced by the data charts, the number of confe-ences 
gradually diminiiRhed over the years. This is largely a. ♦••huted 
to the fact that the task force accomplished its mission. Today, 
Indian women are much more attuned to what is happening in the 
pullic and private sectors. Informal groups and networks of 
Indian womeri have developed as a result of these conferences. 
These provide them the necessary support to progress in their 
positions. Additionally, Federal agencies have become somewhat 
more sensitized to the special needs of Indian women and are 
taking steps to help them. 

Another reason we have not had any meetings of ihe task force 
rt^cently is that the composition of the group has changed. Many 
members have left their jobs and have not been replaced on the 
task force. As X mentioned before, however, the task force has, 
for the most part, accomplished its mission. 

During this Administration, we have endeavored to design program 
initiatives that address the concerns and needs of a broader range 
of labor force women rather than to target a few selected groups* 
However, in order to ensure that the issues of Indian women are 
addressed, we have on staff an American Indian woman who is 
recognized for her expertise in this area, she has a continuing 
dialogue with women across the country to keep apprised of the 
situation so that she can represent the views of this group. 
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Mr. McKernan. Now, as I say, moving to San Francisco, one of 
the statements that was made by a prior paneK was that you have 
changed the job performance evaluations to include whether or not 
employees are team players. 

Would you like to comment on that? 

Mrs. Wright. Maybe I can. Congressman McKernan. 

When the Director and I came to the Women's Bureau, we did 
not find performance standards developed for the managers of the 
Women's Bureau. 

Mr. McKernan. Just to interupt you, are you saying that there 
were no performance standards? 

Mrs. Wright. We did not find any. She and. I did not find them. 
If they were there, we did not put our hands on them, let's put it 
in that fashion. Certainly, one of the requirements of the Civil 
Service Reform Act is that we do have performance standards 
endeavor to have measurable performance standards. Even V » 
there is not a science at this moment on how to develop th we 
have certainly endeavored to develop standards that woulH tell us 
whether or not certain performance was occurring. 

You di'J mention teamplaying, and I was certainly here, and I 
heard some of the comments in that regard. I am also a long-time 
Federal career person and as a manager have had to work under 
various administrations and under various performance standards. 
I do not find this is an unusual performance standard at all; as a 
matter of fact, it has been in mine for some years. So, I don't find 
it unusual. I think it is important that a manager would have 
people who are trying to c^^rry out a program that is laid out so 
that services can be provided in the most equitable and, certainly, 
the most efficient and effective manner possible. 

Mr. McKernan. Let me ask you another question. Whose team 
were people are supposed to be playing on? 

Mrs. Wright. The Women's Bureau team, as a matter of tact. 

Mr. McKernan. That is the answer I wanted. 

Now let me ask another question. 

What should the proper role be for the Women's Bureau within 
the Department of Labor and within an administration? We have 
heard some discussion here today about exactly how much of an 
advocacy group the Women's Bureau ought to be. Do you have any 
comments ou that? 

Mrs. Wright. I certainly have some and I suspect the Director 
has, too, but let me comment first if she will allow me. 

We believe that th^ Women's Bureau should carry out its man- 
Hate. It has been repeated many times in this session this morning, 
and I won't restate that. 

We believe that there are many women in this labor force, that 
they are at various levels, and that wt^ need to reach them in vari- 
ous ways. Advocacy might be nice, and certainly it is nice, but 
sometimes we need more direct means than just advocacy. We be- 
lieve in the development of model and demonstration projects to 
try 10 show how a working situation might be improved for women 
in the labor force. 

Advocacy is fine, and we have not discontinued advocacy. But we 
are trying to combine it with a lot of other things to get things 
done for women in the labor force. 
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Mr. McKkrnan. Ms. Alexander. 

Dr. Lgnoka Alexander. You know the term advocacy is, very 
broad. We can sit here and work on definitions for it all day long if 
we wanted to. We have continued an advocacy role, and I will . use 
it in the sense of promoting women's issues, promoting women in 
the w^il^jprce. 

Howcan you advocate if you don't do some things in order to 
help have something to advocate? In the Women's Bureau, we have 
found that under our administration, it is necessary to do things 
other than just go to meetings and advocate women's issues. We 
have to have some sound research in place, some demonstration 
projects, also some legal assistance for women; there are various 
approaches that help us to carry out the mandate. 

We are a Federal agency in the Government; we have a reaponsi- 
bility to carry out. I took an oath of office to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and I certainly am going to make sure 
that under my administration the taxpayer gets the best bang for 
his and her buck. 

Mr. McKernan. Let's leave that and go to get your side of the 
job-sharing issue in San Francisco. And I will tell you, this is my 
last question; in fact, what I really want to do — I am sure that the 
chairman has number of questions on that issue — so what I 
would like to do is just give you the opportunity to explain what 
the situation was there from the Bureau's standpoint, and why you 
took the action that you did. And I am sure he will have a number 
of questions on that whole issue. But I just want to give you the 
oprjortunity to explain how that all came about and why you took 
the action that you did. 

Dr. Lknora Alexander. Mrs. Wright? 

Mrs. Wright. Let me say that. Congressman McKernan and Con- 
gressman Frank, our decision was a management decision, based 
upon our observation of the way in which the Bureau's programs 
were being carried out in region IX, strictly a management deci- 
sion. 

We did have the opportunity to observe it for almost 2 years or 
better. It was placed into effect in January of 1981, prior to the ar- 
rival of the director or myself to the Bureau. 

Let me also say — and the director will certainly have comments, 
1 am sure in this regard— that we certainly do favor the provisions 
of the Part-Time Employment Act, as passed by the Congress, and 
have endeavored to carry out provisions of that law in terms of 
tryinf.^ to experiment with and to observe it. We believe that alter- 
native working patterns are important not only to women, but men 
al.sc are finding that they would prefer alternative working pat- 
terns. Therefore, wo think that certainly that particular law, as 
passed by the Congress, is a good one, and we are strong advocates 



Our decision, again, to eliminate thr job sharing arrangement in 
San Francisco was not one made cvernight. It was a very agonizing 
one. However, we wanted, and we believed it was appropriate and 
proper, to serve the people in region IX, and all of the States of 
region IX, to the best of our ability, with the resourqes that we had 
to do it. Therefore, the decision was made based upoh that. 
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You do know, I am sure, that the case has gone before the Merit 
Systems Protection Board, and we have been upheld at the^ first 
level of that hearing. It has now been appealed to the full Ivlerit 
Systems Protection Board. We want to observe as best we can the 
system that has been sei up to provide equitable handling of all 
cases, and would not, if we could possibly avoid it, re-try of that 
Case in this forum. 

"Drr-fcmoRA Alexander. I want to go on record as saying, Mr. 
Chairman, that we certainly are not opposed to job sharing in the 
regions, or in the Women s Bureau itself. We endorse the concept 
of job sharing. The plain, simple fact is that according to our obser- 
vations, and our experiences with this program, it did not work in 
the San Francisco office. We were willing to try it at another level. 
We are still open to job sharing arrangements within our office 
structure should it be requested by any of our staff members. 

We are open to alternative work patterns. It is one of the only 
ways that we can get women into the work force and keep them 
there, allow them to take care of their children, maintain their 
families at the same time, and put a little extra money into their 
purses for food and other necessities ot' life. 

So we don't want you to go away from here with the opinion that 
we are opposed to job sharing. We know that it can work, and we 
also know that at the same time, the goals of an organization must 
be carried out while keeping in mind the needs of an organization- 
al structure. 

Mr. McKernan. Can you give us any examples of the problems 
that may have been created by job sharing? 

Mrs. Wright. I can, and I will try as best I can to stirk' to infor- 
mation that is now a part of the record in that particular hearing. 
Our concern was the manner in which the office was handled; one 
individual was on one week and off the next, and they handled 
very different programs and projects. Therefore, when information 
was needed, it was somewhat difficult at times to obtain that infor- 
mation about certain activities. 

Additional costs were incurred for travel and for extra hours 
worked above the part-time schedule that had been established. 

Those are some of the reasons, and they are documented, sin in 
the transcript on the trial on the case. 
Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Frank. Let me just pick up right where we left off You said 
that there were extra expenses for travel. Would you elaborate on 



Mrs. Wright. Yes, and, sir, we are getting into the case. 

Mr. Frank. No— yes, we are, but we already have. I don*t know 
if you are familiar with the doctrine of waiver. I thiqk most law- 
yers would tell you that having discussed something— you men- 
tioned travel, I didn*t bring it up, you did— I don't really think that 
any lawyer would tell you that having mentioned travel that now 
it was somehow unmentionable. 

Mrs. V/right. ok. 

Mr. Frank. What kind of travel 

Mrs. Wright. I was going to respond, sir. 
Mr. Frank. OK. 

Mrs. Wright. I was just mentioning it. 
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The extra travel costs were occasioned by, certainly, executive 
staff* meetings held by the Women's Bureau. 
Mr. Frank. In WashingtoHi you mean? 

Mrs. Wright. Wherever. They are held in Washington and other 
regional cities also. 
Mr. Frank. OK. 

Mrs. Wright. Also, travel to take care of projects, When there 
might be different managed projects in the same location, that lo- 
cation would have to be visited by both the individuals. 

Mr. Frank. The reason I asked, is that those, are really inherent 
in the job sharing. When you cite those as reasons for not cuutinu- 
ing the project, you are really, it seems to me, criticizing the con- 
cept of job sharing, Because inherently, if you have got job sharing, 
there will be two people rather than one 'person traveling. And 
that is what disturbs me. The objection to the expense involved in 
bringing two people rather than one person to a regional meeting, 
there is no way around that with job sharing. So that really sounds 
like, to that extent, that is a criticism of the whole job sharing con- 
cept, isn*t it? There is no way around that if you are going to have 
job sharing. 

Mrs. Wright. No; I disagree with you. 

Mr. F'rank. How can you have job sharing at that level and not 
invite both of them to the meeting? 

Mrs. Wright. I think that if> indeed, both were quite knowledge- 
able about each other's program and project activities, that there 
wouL*! be no neea to bring but one, because one could represent the 
other very well. 

Mr. Frank. So, did you decide that only one could come? Or did 
they decide that both should come? How did that work? Did they 
insist that both had to come? 

Mrs. Wright. Not insist, but let me assure you that if we wanted 
to have a full report of activities of region IX, we needed both per- 
sons in attendance, / 

Mr. Frank, That wouldn*t seerr^ to me unreasonable; objecting 
because the two people sharing the job both had to come to a meet- 
ing for people at their level does seem to me to be an inherent crit- 
icism of job sharing. 

I ask that because, Dr. Alexander, you said you would be willing 
to try that at another level. Does that mean you ruled it out at the 
regional level, at the regional administrator level? You said that 
you would be willing to try job sharing again at another level. Does 
that mean not at the regional administrator? 

Dr. Lknora Alexander. We have learned something from that 
experience, as I indicated to you earlier. When I say another level, 
I mean another classification of job position 

Mr, Frank. Not regional administrator ? 

Dr. Lknora Alkxandkr [continuing]. And not the regional ad- 
ministrator level. 

Mr Frank. So you have ruled out job sharing for the regional 
administrator level? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander, I feel that we have learned something, 
from that experience. These are very small offices. As I indicated 
to you in my testimony, I have been able to build them up to a 
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level of three persons in each office; very, very small offices. We 
just do not have the staff in those offices to experiment. 

•. Mr. Frank. I take it you are then saying that you have decided 
that job sharing is not appropriate for the regional administrator 
level? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. I would like to try it at another level, 
something less than the regional administrator slot. ^ 

Mr. Frank. I would like to get a specific answer. I don t like to 
misunderstand people. , , . . u u • 

You are saying that you do not think there should be job sharing 
at the regional administrator's level? , , . 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. No; I' have experimented with that; we 
have learned something from it. As I indicated to you before, I am 
not opposed to it; but I have learned something from chat experi- 

6nC6. 

Mr Frank. You are not opposed to it. Have you ruled out—I am 
lost. Have you ruled out job sharing at the regional administrator s 
level? It sounded to me almost as if you did and it kind of sneaked 
.back in at the last minute, so I would like to be very careful. 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. No; no, no, no, I think—— 

Mr Frank. Let me ask this very straightforward question. 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. You are probably reading a little bit 

more into it than ... • i j 

Mr Frank. Have you ruled out job sharing at the regional ad- 
ministrator's level? That seems to me a very straightforward ques- 
tion. . . , T i. * * 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. It is something that I am not open to at 

this time. , , . ^, . i.. o 

Mr. Frank. So you have ruled it out at this time.-" . 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. It is something that I am not open to at 
this time, as I have indicated. . . t *u- i *u * 

Mr Frank. All right. Again, I regret that, because I think that— 
when you say at another level, would that be at a lower level or a 
higher level within your hierarchy? . u- u * 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. Regional administrator is the highest 
job in the regions. , o,xr u • 

Mr Frank. How about in the central office? Would you see it at 
all in the regions? You said it is only a three-person office and that 
is too small, would there—— . , 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. There are usuallv three levels ot jobs. 
There is a regional administrator, program development specialist, 
and the clerical. 

Mr. Frank. Would you see job sharing 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. I would like to try it at either ot those 

other two levels. , , . ^, . \ cf n 

Mr Frank. You would try that. How about in the central office? 
Would it be at a higher level or would you think at a level in the 
central office of a management type position, it would be possible 
to have job sharing? , , 11*1 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. If someone asked us, we would certainly 
take a look at it, to. see if we could make it work out at that level. 1 

am open to experimentation 

Mr. Frank. I am glad you are. Dr. Alexander, 

Dr. Lenora Alexander [continuing]. In the national ottice. 
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. Mr. Frank. I am simply trying to find 6ut what the policies are 
on a public policy question. 
Dr. Lenora Alexander. I am not a hard person, Mr. Frank. 
Mr. Frank. It didn't seem to me to be an improper question , to 
be honest with you, to ask you— you said not at this level, and I am 
trying to find out at what level. 

Let me ask with regard to this— you said the cost was a problem 
in San Francisco. One of the things we asked for was the current 
budgetary costs of the administrative arrangement that replaced 
the two job sharers. I am informed by statf that we haven't re- 
ceived that yet, and I would hope that we would. 

I am told that the current administrator— but let me ask because 
we haven*t gotten the data yet, so we just have a question we have 
to answer: Has the current regional administrator been receiving a 
per diem compensation over and above salary in San Francisco? 
Mrs. Wright. There has been per diem paid, yes. I am sorry if 
ou didn*t get the piece of paper. I had it in my pack as your 
aving received it. 
Mr. Frank. When? When w^ere we supposed to have received it? 
Mrs. Wright. In the first package of materials that we delivered 
to you. 

Mr. Frank. We will check again. 

The administrator who replaced the two job sharers has been 
getting a per diem. What has that per diem been? 

Mrs. Wright. I don't know the per diem rate. Our budget office 
did the figure for us and I thought that was the one that— 

Mr. Frank. Seventy-five dollars a day was what was suggested. 

Mrs. Wright. Let me explain how— I have been on long-term as- 
signments also as a Federal worker, and when you are on long- 
term assignments, you get full per diem for your initial days. After 
that, you do not. 

Mr. Frank. At what oint did the transition— I guess I would 
like to know, and we will try and find out again exactly, because 
the reason for replacing the two was because it was costing too 
rnuch money. Replacing them with one person who then gets a per 
diem, I am not pure hov/ much savings we have had in this particu- 
lar instance, and I would be interested in that specifically. 

Mrs. Wright. OK.. 

Mr. Frank. It sounds as if you were not making specific criti- 
cisms of the performance of Ms. Mixer or Ms. Cobb, but were, 
rather, concluding that the effort was inappropriate at that level. 
Is that a correct inference? 

Mrs. Wright. Our decision was that we felt that it could not 
work at that level in the San Francisco office, by the way, we were 
not talking about those individual women*s performance. 

Mr. Frank. You made no criticism of their performance? 

Mrs. Wright, We did not. As they reported to you, their perform- 
ance was rated as fully satisfactory against the 'criteria that we 
use. And, again, that is not very scientific, but that is what we 
have to use. 

Mr. Frank. I understand, it is not a scientific area. 

Mrs. Wright, So, our decision was based upon the fact that we 
would have liked to have had a— I am getting awfully close to the 
testimony of the cases and I am trying 
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Mr. Frank. May I say something to you? 

Mrs. Wright. Yes, please. 

Mr. Frank. I am a lawyer. 

Mrs. Wright. I know you are, sir. 

Mr. Frank. One of the great dodges that lawyers engage in is to 
pretend that somehow or something is pending over here, they 
can't say it over there. That is not true. There is no rule that is 
being violated. If you are telling the truth over here, and you are 
telling the truth over there, there is no problem. So don't let the 
lawyers buffalo you, don't let the lawyers engage in that dodge that 
they always engage in. 

The fact is that lawyers like to pretend a lot of things. I went to 
law school in self-defense. I wasn't a lawyer; I was going about my 
business as a State legislator. I went to law school because lawyers 
kept doing to me what they are trying to do to you. You say what- 
ever you want to say. And let me tell you, the lawj^ers are not 
going to have any legitimate cause for complaint in this particular 
instance. There may be problems where something might be preju- 
dicial, but I guarantee you the kind of questions we are talking 
about now, and the stuff that you volunteered when Mr. McKernan 
asked, you haven't said anything that would in any way prejudice 
anybody's rights one way or the other. 

Mrs. Wright. OK. I certainly don't want to do that, and I respect 
your advice that you have just given me. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frank. It's free. 

Mr. McKernan. If the gentleman will yield for a minute. 

Mr. Frank. Sure. , , . . 

Mr. McKernan. I just want to point out that free legal advice is 
worth what you pay for it. [Laughter.] \. , . o 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. And we are not paying for this, are we.' 

You know, Mr. Chairman, in this situation 

Mr. Frank. Well, I was waiting for an answer, but 

Dr. Lenora Alexander [continuing]. We made a management 
decision based on operational considerations. The decision was not 
based on performance by the two former RA's. 

Mr. Frank. Not basedi on their performance? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. No, it was not. > 

I stand by the decision that was made, £^nd I do not shy away 
from my right as the Director of the Bureau to make a manage- 
ment decision. 

Mr. Frank. No one has questioned that. Let me 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. I must say, however, that I see this 
issue as one which by law can be best decided through the appeal 
process, which is now taking place. Mavbe it is appropriate, but I 
would like to remind you— and I don't know, it may not be appro- 
priate based on the legal advice you are giving me— that my man- 
agement decision has been upheld by the congressionally-estab- 
lished Merit System Protection Board. r , ■ . . 

Now, in this, instance, if it is the wish and the desire of this body 
that we try this case here in this forum, I am prepared to do as you 
wish. 

Mr. Frank. Let me say first. Dr. Alexander, I did not raise the 
question with you of this; a colleague did, quite appropriately. Your 
colleague expanded at some length on that subject, so I was not the 
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one to introduce any of the specifics. I wouldn't get into anything 
that was untoward. 

Let me also respond to a couple of things that you said. I would 
like to go back to your very stirring reminder that you had taken 
an oath of office to uphold the Constitution. I would hope that no 
one has asked you to do anything that would be in contravention of 
that oath, and I don't believe that any of the testimony here today 
suggests anything to the contrary, nor is anyone questioning your 
legal rif^ht to make management decisions. 

I would say the fact that the Msrit Systems Protection Board up- 
holds a decision doesn't mean tha' it is a decision that ought not be 
scrutinized 0/ it is a decision that might not have policy mplica- 
tions with which people disagree. 

There are a lot of things that are perfectly within people s legal 
rights to do, which are legitimate subjects of discussion. I am par- 
ticularly interested in this discussion because it becomes clearer 
and clearer to me as we discuss it that, as you both said, there was 
no criticism intended of the performance of the two individuals. So 
what we have here is an apparent decision by yourselves that job 
sharing was inappropriate at the regional administrator's level, are 
partly for cost reasons, which I must tell you, based on what I have 
seen so far, .1 find unpersuasive; partly for other reasons I am not 
so sure of. 

And I rejgret that. I think that job sharing has enormous advan- 
tages, arid the decision by the head of the Women's Bureau and her 
deputy, that job sharing is inappropriate for regional administra- 
tor's job» I think will set the cause back because it has been seen 
legitimately as an issue where women have a great interest. 

If the Women's Bureau doesn't take that kind of risk, then 
others won*t also. But if you don't want to discuss it any further, 
that is fine with me. 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. I think that job sharing is a very new 
concept, it is something we are going to have to experiment with; 
we are going to have to do some research on it and some study, and 
more experimentation. 

Mr. Frank. Have you planned any job sharing experiments else- 
where in your agency? Are there any currently under discussion? 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. At this time, we have not had any re- 
quests for such. But in the future we may direct it. 

Mr. Frank. Might it not be 

Dr. Lenora Alexander. In the future we may Jook at it. 

Mr. Frank. Might it not be up to you to kind of initiate them? I 
wonder, particularly, 1 would tell you that I would think given 
what eventuated with regard to San i^^rancisco, I am not wholly 
surprised that you have not had too many new requests for job 
sharing. ' 

My sense is that given that, even though it may be a mispercep- 
tion, and I am glad to hear what you said— my suggestion would be 
that you probably shouldn't wait for people to raise it, but you 
might lot them know that you would welcome such suggestions. Be- 
cause it is easy to say, I think we would agree, that people might 
see it there and not understand that that was a set of circum- 
stances that didn't apply. 
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Dr. Lenora Alexander. Your advice is very well taken, Con- 
gressman. As soon as we get into it again, we certainly will be 
happy to sit down and discuss it with you, and let you know what 
we find. 

Mr. Frank. Let me just ask you a few more questions. 

The policy which was alluded to of the regional administrators 
being discouraged from meeting other than between 8:30 and 5, 
that seemed to be a bit of a problem. Could you elaborate on that? 
Is that an accurate perception? 

I guess Ms. Mixer and Ms. Cobb said that even where there was 
not going to be a request for any additional compensation, but 
simply a shifting of time, that they were told: "No, encourage them 
to meet during regular hours.'* And they said, and others in the 
testimony have said, that that was a problem. I wonder if yoU 
would respond in that regard? 

Mrs. Wright. We would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me assure you that we wanted very much to have work ac- 
complished in a regular day. I think,* and I am certainly a woman 
also, that we are being discriminated against as women when we 
are required to do something in the extraordinary, and normally 
we do; and one of those extraordinary things happens to be that we 
can't meet from 8 to 5, it has to be after 5, or at night, or on the 
weekend. And I am told by our pay laws, that we cannot permit 
people who are on our payrolls to work witho* compensation. 

Now, maybe I have been advised, incorrectly in that regard, but 
we did not discontinue meetings after hours; and we did authorize 
overtime and compensatory time for such work activity on eve- 
nings and weekends. 

Mr. Frank. Did you discourage it? I didn't ask you if you discon- 
tinued it. But the testimony was that it was discouraged. 

Mrs. Wright. I would not use that strong a word, sir. 

Mr. Frank. Have you got one you would use? 

Mrs. Wright. I think I would say we would prefer that our work 
could be done in a normal workday, 

Mr. Frank. You conveyed to the people who work for you that 
you prefer that they not do this, but not in a way that was discour- 
aging? 

Mrs. Wright. No, let*s see, ypu are the attorney, sir, and I am 
not, so I can't banter with you. 

Mr. Frank. No, I ^ "ill accept any word, I am sitting in front of 
you. People came heit^ and said we were told that '*Wp were dis- 
couraged was really what I got— not that they couldn't— but they 
were discouraged from having these meetings. 

Let me say that I agree with you that people ought to be able to 
meet at other hours. Of course, you know, manv of us are in profes- 
sions, our staffs as well, when they meet with people other than 
8.30 to 5. 

I will tell you, I haven't found it to be simply women, although I 
obviously af{ree with you about discrimination and women. I have 
found it is a job classification thing—a lot of working people, and a 
lot of union people, also can*t meet except other than from 8:30 to 
5. I have found this, as I said, with people in labor unions, or work- 
ing people in general. 
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While it would be nice to force the employers to give the people 
the time to meet during the day, I don't think you do much to put 
pressure on the employers when you discourage employees of the 
Women's Bureau from meeting these people after hours. I mean, if 
the cat is making noise and you go and you punch the dog, I don't 
think you necessarily have much of an impact on the cat. 

And I think when the employer refuses to allow women a chance 
to meet during the day, and you retaliate by discouraging or not 
preferring that your employees go to their meetings, which they 
then hold after hours, I don't think you put much pressure on the 
employers. 

Mrs. Wright. Again, I. would say that no, we did not discourage 
our staff. 

Mr. Frank. If it were necessary to meet with people after hours 
and they could not get from their employers the right to meet 
during regular work times, it would be OK for your staff to meet 
with 

Mrs. Wright. Why, certainly, sir; we are doing it right now, and 
we have been doing it for the years that we have been in the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Frawk. Well, I am glad. Apparently some people didn't un- 
derstand that. 

Let me ask one last question, we are running late, and I ought to 
curtail them. 

I notice on your meetings, one claim we got and some of the 
people from the labor union women have expressed some dissatis- 
faction with the state of your relations— and in particular, and I 
notice this on your chart—the liaison with the Washington Union 
Women s Group, which is a group of women who work for labor 
unions, their liaison is now based in Philadelphia rather than in 
Washington. They are a Washington-based group. They used to 
haV9 a liaison, I guess, who was in Washington. 

Why is it preferable to have the liaison with the Washington- 
based Union women in Philadelphia rather than in Washington? I 
mean, is this, '*on the whole, I would rather be in Philadelphia" 
philosophy, or what explains that? 

Mrs. Wright. No, indeed not, Mr. Chairman. It was, again, a de- 
cision that if we continued to operate in the way in which we were, 
we would be treating region III regional administrator quite differ- 
ently from the other regional administrators. 

We do not, as a matter of fact, maintain the constituency groups 
in Washington, DC, that we require of our regional administrators. 
Washington, DC, is in our Philadelphia region, and it is the Phila- 
delphia regional administrator's responsibility as stated in the per- 
formance standards — to maintain liaisons aud networks with 
womerj s organizations and groups. 

Mr. Frank. But you are talking here about nationally based or- 
ganizations, the labor unions, and the wo.nen who work profession- 
ally for them, and they are all based in Washington. And prior to 
your administration, it was done out of Washington. I don't under- 
stand why it makes more sense not to make a reasonable exception 
in this case. I can understand that with constituency groups, be- 
cause most constituency groups tend to be spread all over the coun- 
try. 
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But we are talking here about national union representatives. 
And given the mandate of the Women's Bureau, women who, it 
would seem to me, have a particular relevance to your role, profes- 
sional women and union women who are studying the role of 
women in the workplace. 

I guess I would think that that would be much better handled 
and ought to be saving a lot of people a lot of money if a group 
based in Washington, a national grou p, co ujd Lieet with someone 
in Washington. _ 

Mrs. Wright. Mr. Chairman, if we would say that in this in- 
stance, then we are saying that our regional administrator in 
Philadelphia should not maintain the Washington, DC, area. 

Mr. Frank. I wouldn't say that. Let me rephrase it, apparently I 
was misunderstood. 

Mrs. Wright. All right. 

Mr. Frank. To the extent that there are constituency groups 
that are scattered throughout a region, some in Washington, some 
in Phiadelphia, and some in whatever region there is, then I would 
expect the normal regional structure to prevail. 

But where we are talking about a group of women who have a 
national constituency, who represent national labor unions, and 
they are not just a regional group, these are women who work for 
unions including national unions, I would think that would be han- 
dled by your national'office — afid you have, I gather, 40 people in 
Washington and two in Philadelphia. Given that important group," 
they don^t seem to me just a regional constituency; they seem to 
me to be a national constituency more appropriately dealt with in 
Washington. And I don't think that would detract from the region- 
al structure being maintained in the same way and every other 
way. 

Mrs. Wright. I suppose we just might disagree on that particular 
score. You know, the Washington office is trying to do any numbejr^ 
of other things ' that Washington office with the few people that 
we have. 

There are also, I believe, national organizations in other loca- 
tions other than Washington, DC. 

Mr. Frank. And they would appropriately be dealt with in other 
locations than Washington, DC, I agree with you. 

Mrs. Wright. That is correct, because that is where they are. 

Mr. Frank. But being in Washington, it would seem to me better 
to deal with them in Washington. 

Mrs. Wright. Again, what we are trying to do is not make differ- 
ences among the requirements of our regional administrators. 

Mr. F^hank. That has contributed, I gather from reading the tes- 
timony, to a feeling on the part of some of the labor union women 
that it has been a reorientation away from their interests toward 
upper economic interests. That might not have been the motiva- 
tion, but I can see where they agree that it is the effect. And 
having a Washington-based group of working union women who 
are now told after many years that they have to go to Philadelphia 
to do their liaison or that Philadelphia. has to come to them— 

Mrs. Wright. That is not true. They don't have to go to Philadel- 
phia. 
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Mr. Frank. Well, the person from Philadelphia comes to them— 
not as convenient, and it is not as Jasy, and sometimes they may 
have to go there, you only have one regional administrator ; you . 
are wurried about travel costs. 

Dr Lknoka Alkxandek. Let me point out something Mr Frank. 

We are talking about two bodies: the Coalition Labor^ Union 
Women being a national body— in fact, we just met with them 
about 2 vneks ago. One of their representatives was in for a con- 
stituency group meeting, When we talk about WUW, we are talk- 
ing about a community-based organization, probably a subset of 
CLUW, Washingeon-based. And in the performance requirements 
of the Philadelphia regional administrator, she has responsibility 
for ca: rying out activities in Washington. It would not be very fair 
on our part to take h^r activities and bifurcate them or transfer 
them to the national office and thereby let hei' not achieve her per- 
formance standard. 

Mr. Frank. That is rather circular, Dr, Alexander, 

Dr. Lknora Alexander, No, we have made the management de- 
cision. 

Mr. Frank. Please, that is rather circular. You could simply 
change the performance standards. These performance standards 
weri' set by you. So it doesn't make sense for you to say oh, I 
couldn't do that to her because that would be unfair to perform- 
ai ce s tandards; you could change the performance standards, 

Di Lenoka At.EXANDER. We don't wish to treat any one regional 
j: 'imini^trator any differently from the other. The regional admin- 
istrators wo^'k with their local community-based organizations in 
their areas; and this is what we have done in that instance, 

Mr Frank. I have to go back and say again, when you say to me 
that yuu couldn't do that because it would violate her performance 
standards, that seems to me kind of a bureaucratic dodge because 
you contrc the performance standards. And refusing to take into 
accou t these kind ol specifics, I think it counts for some of the un- 
happiness and a sense of distance that apparently has arisen be- 
tween yourself and some of these union women. 

Most of it. I think, is not the Bureau, it has to do with adminis- 
tration policies, but I think it has been exacerbated. 

Dr. Lenora Alkxanokr. We have a difference of management 
opiiMon. 

Mr. Frank. We are running out of time. Mr. Owens, unfortu- 
nat(My. liad to leave. 
Tliank you, Dr. Alexander. 
W(* will move on to our next panel. 
Dr. l^KNOKA Ai kxanoek. Thank you. 

Mr. Frank. We will now hea^ from Ms. F^' ^ Wernick, Ms. Pat 
Thomas, Ms. Constance Woodruff, Dr. Florence Hicks Alexander. 
Ms. Dorothy Height, and Dr. Quincalee Brown. 

M... Height mav liave had to leave and we will get her statement. 

All right, we appreciate the fact that some of the ,.anel members 
weren't able to stay. We will begin v/ith the order in which I have 
I liinus here on the paper. 

Dr Brown has, unfortunately, had to leave. Again, th(^ Chair 
.,\n)\()[i\/,vs and appreciates the sticktoitiveness of people who have 
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been able to come. Dr. Brown will be represented by Kristin Steick, 
I believe. Have 1 got that name right? 

Ms. Stelck. Yes. 

Mr, Frank. Yes, thank you. 

We will begin with Ms. Ellen Wernick, who is the executivf di- 
, rector of the Coalition of Labor Union Women Center for Educa- 

tion and Research. She will be representing Joyce Miller, who is 
president of the Coalition of Labor Union Women 

I obviously ask your indulgence, if you can get to the heart of the 
matter— I want you to say what you have to say, but we don't need 
repetitions. We will put everybody's statement into the record and 
we will have some time for questions. Please proceed. ^ 

STATEMENT OF ELLEN WERNICK, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR EDC- 
CATION AND RESEARCH, COALITION OF LABOR UNION 
WOMEN. ON BEHALF OF JOYCE MILLER, PRESIDENT 

Ms. Wernick. I did summarize my full testimony, as was request- 
ed. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you. 

Ms. Wernick. My name is Ellen Wernick, and I arn the director 
of the Center for Education and Research of the Coalition of Labor 
Union Women. 

Joyce Miller, CLUW's national president, asked me to extend her 
regrets that she'is unable to testify personally today. 

CLUW is a national membership organization of union women 
and men working to end discrimination which prevents women 
from full participation in the workplace and in society. 

Since the inception of the Women's Bureau, labor union women 
have been a natural constituency group and strong supporters of 
the Bureau. The formation of CLUW in 1974 strengthened this re- 
lationship and expanded cooperation, particularly at the regional 
level. 

Our formal testimony provides examples of this long-term rela- 
tionship of communication, consultation, and involvement. 

In 11)81, when President Reagan proposed what would be ossen- 
tially the elimination of the Women s Bureau through b idget cuts,, 
union women around the country worked through CLUW and their 
individual unions to defeat his attempt. Bu'. there are other ways 
for the White House to subvert the legislative intent of the Bureau. 

The policy and budget limitations placed on the Bureau and its 
staff reflect this administration's philosophy that it is not the re- 
• sponsibility of the Federal Government to promote the welfare, im- 

prove the working conditions, or advance the employment opportu- 
nities of wage-earning women, 

I would like to touch on four areas we believe reflect the Bu- 
reau's reduced commitment to working women. 

First, by eliminating labor organizations from their definition ()f 
the private s(>ctor. The last substantive involvement of CLUW with 
^. the Bureau was more than 2 years ago when Joyce Miller partici- 
paiea in a Conference on Private Fnterpri.se and Nontraditional 
Kniployment for Women. 

When a .symposium, mentioned in Dr. Alexander's testimony, 
was h(-Id in \Set)tember of 1!)H2. and I quote, "to gain input from 

I H 0 
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various sectors on how effectively employment issues are being ad- 
dressed and to identify new and emerging concerns that are accom- 
panying changes in our contemporary society,'* organized labor was 
not one of the sectors invited to participate. 

The meetings which are held for constituency groups are not 
forums for discussion, but merely vehicles for presentations. At a 
meeting last year. Secretary Donovan spoke but allowed n^^. ques- 
tions, and any participant wishing to address questions to Dr. Alex- 
ander or other Bureau staff had to first put them in writing. 

At a meeting held two weeks ago for constituency groups, we 
first learned about the five economic research projects underway at 
the Bureau. Except for the transition of military skills to the civil- 
ian work force, unions represent women in each of the areas being 
studied. But neither CLUW nor individual union headquarters 
have been contacted about these projects to offer resources, experi- 
ence or assistance. 

At this same meeting, we learned of the model school curriculum 
Women in Nontraditional Careers. Yet, when I spoke later to 
people at the American Federation of Teachers and the National 
Education Association, no one had heard of it. 

Such lack tf involvement of national organizations representing 
working women affects not only the direction but also the eventual 
implementation and replication of program models developed by 
the Bureau. 

As an additional iBa in the severing of our relationship, the 
most recent example is the working family seminar series spon- 
sored by the Swedish Information Service and the Coalition of 
Labor Union Women. We requested that the Women's Bureau co- 
sponsbr this seminar series with us and that the Bureau assign a 
top-level representative to participate in the conferences and meet- 
ings held in San Francisco, Washington, DC, and New York City. 

The Bureau declined to be a cosponsor despite its alleged child 
care program priority, and despite the presence of the Under Secre- 
tary of the Swedish Ministry of Labor and the Secretary of the 
Commission on Children and Youth of the Swedish Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the Women's Bureau was represented by a staff 
person. There was no other representative from the Department of 
Labor. 

In terms of child ca're and our exclusion from programs and in- 
volvement with the Bureau, as evident in Dr. Alexander's testimo- 
ny, unions were not included in the child care panels and discus- 
sion groups in New England^ In the new video tape on child cure 
that has just been completed, there is no mention of collective bar- 
gaining or unions. 

And I am still trying to calm down from learning that Equitable 
Life Assurance is an exemplary corporate employer when in fact it 
has been found guilty of violating the labor laws of this country as 
its female clerical employees organized. I am still shaking on that 
one. 

Mr. Frank. Lot mo ask you for clarification, you said it was 
found an exemplary employer by whom? 

Ms. WKKNirK. I am quoting from Dr. Alexander's testimony— ex- 
emplary corporate (employer as part of its corporate linkage, 
project I und(M^stand. 
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Mr. Kkank. Kquitable 

Ms. Wkrnick. p]quitable Life Assurance Society. 
Mr. Frank. And what were you alluding to in terms of a viola- 
tion? 

Ms. Wkrnick. They were found to be illegally refusing to recog- 
nize and bargain with the union. 
Mr. Frank. By whom were they found guilty? 
Ms. Wkrnick. The National Labor Relations Board. 
Mr. Frank. When was that? Is that recently? 
Ms. Weknick. m:i 

Mr. Frank. I stress that because to have been found guilty of vio- 
lating the National Labor Relations laws under this National 
Labor Relations Board is 

Ms. Wkrnick. Ls something. 

Mr. F'rank [continuing]. Really to be a violator. So I am im- 
pre.ssed with the vigor of their violation. 

Please continue, Ms. Wernick, I am sorry to interrupt you but 1 
thought that was worth mentioning. 

Ms. Wkrnick. The second area I would like to speak about has 
been the severe restricting of communications and contact between 
the Bureau and working women at the regional level. 

In past year'^, CLUW conferences and i^rograms dealing with ap- 
prenticeship, hjEO enforcenient, job \} ining, and child care were 
often planned with the involvement uiid assistance of Women's 
Bureau regional administrators. Ard they or other Bureau staff 
often attended these conferences providing technical expertise to 
participants. 

As has been mentioned, regional staff are now all but prohibited 
from attending such conferences since they are held in the evening 
or on weekends. An assumption that if working women really care 
about an issue they will attend programs during working hours 
just underscores the gulf that exists between this administration 
and the majority of working women. 

For women in nontraditional jobs, the regional offices were 
strong and eff(*ctive allies. Bureau staff in several regions helped 
women in the trades form support groups and, more importantly, 
helped see that equal employment regulations were enforced by 
Federal contractors. 

CLUW chapters and other groups indicate that there is currently 
no outreach, information, or assistance from regional offices re- 
garding employment issues. Members of CLUW in the San F'raricis- 
co region worked closely with Madeline Mixer and Gay Plair Cobb 
and recognized their dedication and creativity. We were horrified 
at their treatment. 

Third, stopping or slowing publication of information about 
women in the work force. Until 1!)S1, the Bureau was the major 
source of economic analysis and data on working women and the 
laws which protect them. 

The Bureau's publications were distributed to thousands of union 
women and men at conferences, conventions, and schools, including 
the conferenrKs which led to the founding of CLUW. 

The l!)7r) liandbook on Women Workers served aw our bible until 
thp statistics became loo ()UtdaL("d. It is our understanding that th(» 
revision of this book was ready to go to print in Should it [ic- 
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tually appear in August, as we hear it now is supposed to, the data 
will be 2 years old. 

It is discouraging to examine the most recent publications list 
from the Bureau and find that only 11 of the 44 publications listed 
are dated after 1980. Further, none of the programs undertaken by 
the Bureau in the last 3 years have resulted in new models or in- 
formation being published. There is no way that we can find out 
unless we are told by word of mouth what the Bureau is doing and 
where they are doing it. 

Finally, there is ai noticeable shift in the Bureau's target efforts. 
Today, primary attention is paid to women entrepreneurs and 
managers. These are not new target groups receiving attention 
from the Bureau. 

In 1980, the publication Women in Management was issued. Also 
in 1980, I directed V^l -year project funded by the Bureau to identify 
employment concern^ of women in professional and technical occu- 
pations. / 

What is new is the apparent imbalance of attention and re- 
sources aimed towards upper income women at the expense of 
women in pink collar jobs and women in other previously targeted 
groups such as women of color nd worrien in nontraditional blue 
collar jobs. 

These four areas indicate just how severely the current Adminis- 
tration has diminished the Bureau's role as the voice and advocate \ 
of wage-earning women. 

Women in labor organizations are well aware of the importance 
of a strong voice for working women within the Department of 
Labor, no matter who occupieis the White House. 

We are concerned about tfie disintegration of communication and 
cooperation between the Director and ourselves, but more impor- 
tantly, we are concerned about the' distortion of the Bureau's mis- 
sion and what we see as the virtual abandonment by the Federal 
Governmrmt of wage-earning women under this administration. 

We thank you for holding these hearings. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you very much, Ms, Wernick. 

(The prepared statement of Ms Miller follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

MANPOWER AND HOUSING 

\ 

^ July 26, 198** 
Rayburn House Office Building 



My name is Joyce D. Miller, a vice president of the Amalgamated 
Clolhlrg and Textile Workers Union and president of the Coalition of Labor 
Union Women, an organization representing acven million women who are members 
of organized labor. I contend Congressman Barney Frank and his Committee for 
holding these hearings. 

Since the Inception of the Women's Bureau, labor union women have 
been natural constituency group, and have been involved In programs and 
activities of the Bureau at both the national and regional levels. 

In reviewing the past history of the Women's Bureau there are certain 
fdcts which stand out. When Estl;ier Peterson was director of the Bureau during 
_Lhf Kennedy Administration, she looked to union women as providing expertise 
<ind insights regarding "wage-earning women," and hosted periodic meetings with 
union women leaders In her office to discuss Issues of Importance to working 
women, rangl'jg from the Equal Pay Act to child care to the establishment of 
canmis'iions of women in the states. Two union women, Mildred Jeffrey and Myra 
Wolfgang, were the leaders In establishing the first Commission on the Status 
of WomCMi , 

Tht' outreach to and support of women unionists continued through 
OrMiuicratlc and Republican administrations. 

In 1972, when Elizabeth Koontz was director, the Women's Bureau 
hosted a meeting, at the request of several women working on the 
national staffs of unions, vghlch resulted In the establishment of 
Wa<;hlngton Union Wooien. This group of union staff women provided 
J cofrmunication and information flow between the Bureau and women 
union leadf-rs as well as serving as visible recognition and 
couraqement of women union staff members. The Bureau served as 
Sccret.it lat fM f.he group, providing mailing assistance and initial 
cred i b i I i ty . 
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^975 Hat id book on Women Wor{<ers , published while Carmen Mayml 
was director » announced the formation of the Coalition of Labor 
Union Womerf with a paragraph aboul lis founding In 19?^ . Including 
a W't of CLUW's four goals. ^ 

Following the publication of Federal regulations establishing goals 
and timetables for women and minorities In the construction industry 
and In apprenticeship programs » the Bureau worked with the AFL-CIO 
Human Resources Development Institute on a pilot national program 
to recruit women Into building trades apprenticeship programs. 

In 1980. when Alexis Herman was director, the Women's Bureau funded 
an Innovative project with the AFL-CIO Department for Professional 
Employees to determine the status of women holding professional 
union staff positions, to promote the training and advancement of 
.vomen union staffers, and to Improve the working conditions of 
women working In professional, technical and white-collar occupations, 

CLUW representatives Served as speakers at regional and national 
Women's Bureau conferences. Including fhe progroin celebrating the 
60th anniversary of the Bureau In I98O. 

Women union leaders, representing their Individual unions or repre- 
senting the Coalition of Labor Union Women were consulted by the Women's Bureau 
r/^-gardlng many dl f ferent . i ssues of concern to working women, and. In addition, 
found it fairly easy to relay cotiterns to the director at the time, and have 
those concern iiaxlmum consideration. 

Around ♦ • ,ountry, staff of the Women's Bureau regional offices 
developed important relationships with CLUW leaders and other union women 
(.ind represnntflLi ves of women's organizations) ot the local or stale levels. 

CLUW (-onferences and programs dealing with apprenticeship, with EEO 
enforcement, with job training, with child care, were planned with the involvement 
«ind assistance of Vrrtnen's Bureau regional directors, and they or other Burenu 
staff often attended these conferences, providing technical expertise to 
por t ic i pants . 
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For women in non- t radi t lonal Jobs, e regional offices of the 
Women's Bureau were strong and effective allies. Bureau staff In several 
regions helped women in the trades form support groups and, more Importantly, 
helped enforce equdl employment regulations with federal contrxtors (OFCCP) 
til the employment level. 

In Its 1982 Orochure, "The Women*s Bureau*. Working for Equality 
in Employment for Women/* there are two references to union women: 

1. "There is also close cooperation with women's organizations, 
union women; , , 

2. ''The Bureau works with union women In their efforts to increase 
womjin's participation In professional and administrative positions.. 

Npithe^ of these Statements are true today. 

Aside f^rom the meeting called by the Bureau on July i2, 198^, the most 
rc'Cent "close cooperation" with the Coalition of Labor Union Women occurred in 
1982. 

In February, 1982, ClUW, along with several women's organisations, 
participated in a briefing on the Department of Labor's proposals 
for employment and training legislation. The Wixnon's Bureau was 
instrumental In having Lh's briefing held after the Legislative 
Af r air^ department at DDL had brought ottier groups in for iiKfir 

comments on the legislation but had not consulted women's organizations 

/ 

/ 

/ 

After Dr. Cole-Alexander was named director, Addie Wyatt, execytive 
vice preside, .r of CLUW and vice president of the United Food /ind 
Commercial Workers Union, arranged a meeting vyith her in order that 
she iiiirjhi get to know Stjme won*eti union leaders. At that meeMng, the 
histoi ic relationship between tN* Bureau and CLUW and union v/omcn in 
t)erj»_tal was discussed, as were several "women's issues." While the 
meeting was general in nature, there was an understanding on the 
p<n- 1 f>f the union women that down the road there wou'd bp the 
development of a positive relationship with the new directvyr. 

In tie sununer of 1982, I (.Joyce Miller) was Invited to and participated 
in 1 tnnf i^ri ,ict} on private enterprise r.nd non-trad 1 1 lonal employment 
* ')r v/oincn. Since then, however, It would appear that the experience 
kMU\ expertise of trade union wonicn are no longer of Interest t(; the 
dec i ^ ion-iihikcr s «Jl the Bureau. 
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Let jiie cite S(.»me exciruples: 

In tspteinber, 158?, the Bureau conducted a symposium "to Qriin 
input from various sectors on how effectively employment Issues are being 
addressed and to identify new and emerging concerns that are accompanying 
chanyeb in our contemporary society." The "sectors" invited to p«<r t i cl p-^^tc 
included women from academia, the corporate sector, small business, thti media, 
government. International relations, foundations and research institutions. 

When we learned of the symposium In the October /November Issue of 
the Bureau's publication. Women and Work , a check with several unions and 
AFI-CIO departments produced no record of any invitation to organised labor. 
This despite the previous relationships of the Bureau with Washington Union 
Wonien , the AFL-CIO Department for Profeslsonal Employees and CLUW. 

Dr. Colc-Alexander took more than two ;iths to respond to written 
<"orrespor>dence front the Department for Professlori.il Employees and Washuigton 
Union Wtxncn regarding the lack of unir*^ participation In this symposium. When 
^ho did reply, she indicated that the symposium was designed primarily for 
researchers. Since many of the women who are members of Washington Union Women 
have research responsibilities within their unions, and since CLUW has been in 
the forefrorjt of identifying "new and emerging concerns" such as equal pay tor 
wtirk of comparable value and child care, and since unions are Intimately involved 
in addressing employment issues, such reasoning indicates a deep lack of under* 
'.tanding of "the concerns of union women" by Dr. Cole-Alexander. 

The long-term relationship between the Bureau's national office and 
W.ishinrjton Union Women has been severed ► as Pat Thomas has described in her 
tti'\t imony . 

The Women's Bureau coniract with the AFL-CIO Department for Profe<iS i ona 1 
t'liployoes v/as not renewed in I98I. 

The most recen t ■ examp 1 e is The Working Family seminar series-- in San 

Francisco, Washington , OC, and New York City sponsored by the Swedish 

Information Service and the Coalition of Labor Union Women. We requested thdi 
Ihr' Women's Bureau co- sponsor the seminar series with us and that the Bureau 
.i%slgn a top-level representative to participate in the conferences and mt-otings. 
fhr Bureau declined to be a co-sponsor, despite its alleged child care program 
priority. And dc.pitc the presence of the Under-Secretary of the Swedish 
hinistry of L.ib.ir und the Secretary of the Comni i'^^s I on of Children and Youth of 
I he SvM>rli',li Ministry of Stjcial Affairs, the Women's Bureau was represented by 
1 ■. taff porsofj, th(Me was rio other representative frtxn the Department of Labor. 
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two union women did participate tn a constituency meeting in 
July, 1983, at which time the objectives of thq Bureau were presented. 
Secretary Donovan spol<e but allowed no questions and tlicre was a fairly 
low turnout. Other groups present included Wider Opportunities for Women, 
the Girl Scouts of America, and Women in Radio. 

There have been no efforts on t\\e part of the Bureau to hold a 
meeting primarily for women from organized labor to discuss the activities 
and concerns of world ng women. 

At the regional level, union woiwen have lost access to the Bureau's 
expertise since regional staff are all but prohibited from attending evening 
and weekend conference*;. There seems to be an assumption at the top level 
of >.he Bureau thnt if working women really cared about an issue they would 
attend programs during the week; and -since men don't schedule conferences on 
Saturday or Sunday, women shouldn't. 

This type of thinking perhaps best ,.)lfies the chasm that exists 
belv/ccn Admii istration policy-makers and wage-earning women. 

The visibility, advocacy and cicativity of the Bureau's rcqionai 
officers no longer exist and all working women In this country are the worse 
off for It. 

The othof significant change has been in the Bureau's role as the offical 
federal resource on the status of w<xTien In employment and related areas. 

^ov years, the Bureau served as the central clearinghouse for economic 
and legal information about wo'ien. The publications and statistical analy5>es 
provided by the Bureau v^ere the major sources of data on working womon and 
vtcrc. used by thousands of people around the country. The 1975 Handbook on 
Women Workers , for instance, was a unique resource. Unfortunately, the updated 
version, to have been publistied In I98I, Is still "In the works." 

The puoli cations "Twenty Facf.s on Women Workers" and "Brief High- 
lights of Major Fedora I Laws on Oex Discrimination In Employment," both 
published in I98C, v/ere d i s t r i bvted to thousands of union women nnd men <it 
con fcrc'fices , C()nvun t ioris and schools, as were publications about pretjnanc.y 
discrimination and af-»'>rent Iceshlps . 

The* Women's Bureau was always the first place women unionists turnt'd 
Ifj for stoti.tlciil (lata. The CLUW Center for Education and Kesrarch's rm- 
pfjv^oriTKMi I I rojcc.t depended on f;he economist r- on the Bureau staff for assistance 
jn(J inforn'otion obout wrjmen In the workforce. 
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It lb discouraging, to say '.he least, to examine the most recent 
publications list f roni the Women's Bureau and find that the only publications 
developed in 1983 were the History of the Women's Bureau, 1920-1983 ; and 
A Worki ng Woman's Guide to her Job RightS i and that only II of the '4*4 publi- 
cations listed are dated after I98O. 

Most significantly, the Bureau has neither revised nor developed 
materials regarding women heads, of households, women's 'earnings, or similar 
economic and employment data, nor about careers and job options. 

Even publications relating to current Bureau programs ar*\ not 
available. The nwdel high school curriculum for expanding career options. 
Women in Non-Traditional Careers Is still In the process of being "reprinted," 
Each regional office received only 39 copies but ..are Instructed not to distribute 
or use them unless they held a seminar on the program flr5t--whlch they can't 
do until they receive the new materials. 

We recognize that budget cuts and printing restrictions have contributed 
to this situation but during a period of contlnuted high female labor force 
participation, growing poverty among women and their families, and shifting job 
opportunities. It Is Ironic that the Bureau has abdicated Its resource and 
statistical research role regarding women workers. 

Ac t ivities of the Bureau In relation to the needs of working women generally. 

There has been a noticeable shift in the Bureau's priorities towards 
women entrepreneurs and professionals in the private sector. Broadening the 
Bureau's cons t i tue.icl es to Include these women would have been viewed as a 
positive step If it had not coincided with an obvious reduction In attention 
to and involvement of women who work In pink and blue-collar Jobs. 

The activities of the Bureau on behalf of working women under past 
administrations Is severely diminished. The few programs sponsored by the 
Bureau receive little publicity for replication, ^ind as pilots or models, 
thus have little Impact on the movement of young women Into non-traditional 
job'» or on the supply of employer-sponsored child care. 

If research is being conducted by the Bureau on Issues which affect 
l.irqc: segments of working women, such as reproductive health hazards, new 
(echnology. or electronic homework, we have not been able to find out about it. 

We question the relative effectiveness of monies spent on "roundtablcs" 
syrnpos i urns-- the proceedings of which are not publ i cl zed--compared to using 
those funds for research and statistical Information so that the American public 
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would have a better understanding of working women and their workplace 

cawcarn^ In tho last 3-1/2 years. 

1 have spoken aoout the impact of change** in the Wcxncn's Bureau 

on thr»e of us outside the Bureai . I feel J must also comment on the trtiotment 

by the Bureau management tc Us staff, especially those In responsible positions 

around tii^ country. 

Regional Administrators in Sah Franci$co who had been sharing the 
}(?b were f i red^ because "it cost too much" to have tKO people sharing 
one job. This despite the Bureau's support, In the past, of flexible 
Working policies. The Interim administrator, appointed to take their 
place, has already spent more in travel than either of the two 
previous Regional Administrators' combined travel budget. 
'Oh is action lb the first of its kind since the Bureau's inception 
in 1920. 

The Regional Administrator in Denver resigned after She was forced" 
to drop out of several conferences she had planned for minority and 
blue-woilar working women. The reason she was forced to do this was 
allegedly because It would be "discriminatory" to single these women 
out, even though by planning such conferences, she was meeting the 
needs of constituent working women. In addition, when she planned 
to use Bureau funds to mall announcements for the conferences, she 
was told that such use of funds was outside the bounces of Bureau policy. 

A Women's Bureau conference mailing to business and entrepreneurial 
women, however, was paid for by the Small Business Administration. 

^lurmiitiry 

For 61 years, the Women's Bureau played a significant role to "promote 
the welfare of waqe-carnlng women; Improve their working conditions, increase 
their effic'ency, and advance their opportunities for profitable employment." 

Under the Reagan Administration, the Women's Bureau as the voice 
and advocate of "wage-earning" women has been effectively silenced. The Initial 
.ilirmpt to kill the Bureau through tremendous budget slashes was defeated by 
v/oinen's oryan i 2dt ions and the labor movement. 

But th?re are other ways for the White House to achieve Its goal, and 
the Reaqan Administration's basic philosophies towards working women are evident 
in the policy and budqct limitations placed on the Bureau and Its staff. 

In short, In our estimation, there has been a complete dlslnte- 
'jt ,tion ni cooperation and communication between the Bureau and labor union 
./MMion. dt the national and regional level and that is why we arc here today. 

Again 1 v>-nt to conmct^d Congressman Barney Frank and his staff for 
iking HH'st^ hearing, possible. 
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Mr. Frank. We will next hear from Ms. Pat Thomas who is 
president of the Washington Union Women. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA THOMAS, EDUCATION DIRECTOR, 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL UNION, AND CHAIR- 
PERSON, WASHINGTON UNION WOMEN 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you. I am Patricia Thornab, education direc- 
tor for the Service Employees International Union, and chairper- 
son of Washington Union Women, an organization o( some 125 
women staff of Washington-based labor organizations, i 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity for Washington 
Union Women to present our views regarding our relationship to 
the Women's Bureau. [ 

Washington Union Women, or WUW, was established in 1972. 
The Women's Bureau and a group of union women leaders wanted 
to establish a joint activity to share information and to educate 
women who had special staff responsibilities in unions. \ 

Mr. Frank. Let me interrupt you at . this point in time,^ Ms. 
Thomas, because a question arose when I was discussing this wi\th 
Dr. Alexander, and I want to clarify your status. 

Women who have special staff responsibilities in unions — ai;e 
these locals that operate in Washington? 

Ms. Thomas. No; they are national headquarters. 

Mr. Frank. So these are all women who work for national 
unions, have the national orientation? ^ 

Ms. Thomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Frank. It is phys-ically in Washington because that is where 
tho national headquarters of the unions are. So it is an organiza-\ 
tion with a national focus rather than one with a Washington local 
focus? 

Ms. Thomas. That is correct. 
Mr. Frank. Thank you. 

Ms. Thomas. The Union Women and the Women's Bureau set up 
a simple format for this group. The meetings are held monthly, the 
brown bag lunches. The program resources come from the partici- 
pants themselves and from labor, government, labor education, the 
legislative community. 

The Women's Bureau serves as the secretariat. It maintains the 
files; it had arranged for the meeting place; and sent out the mail- 
ings. And a staffwoman from the Bureau served as liaison to 
WUW. 

, We have no dues, no membership cards; we pay no expenses or 
honoraria to our speakers; we do not make policy, and we do not 
make political stands. 

But with this simple format, and with the commitment of the 
women from both the unions and the Women's Bureau, we moved 
forward to establish ' ^mmunication lines that had not been open 
before. 

The flow of communication was beneficial to both parties, espe- 
cially in the early 197()'s when the women's movement was gaining 
strength. Both of us had similar constituencies whom we wanted to 
and needed to serve better. We shared information, we shared ma- 
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terials, shared contacts in the field, and we shared our ideas on 
the issues. / 

This already good relationship between WUW and the Women's 
Bureau improved under the Carter administration. The Bureau, 
under the directorship of Alexis Herman, placed a high priority on 
employment and training issues for women in nontraditional jobs, 
minority women, and women reentering the labor market. 

The Bureau actively sought the expertise of organized labor in 
developing policies and programs. 

Both the Women's Bureau and the labor union women realized 
the importance of networking long before it became trendy. The 
success of WUW as an education and information program, and as 
a network for women working in a predominantly male field, 
prompted the Bureau to publish a report in 1978 entitled, *The 
Washington Union Women's Group: A Model for Replication.'' 

Alexis Herman noted in the publication that WUW was a: **natu- 
ral development of the long-time relationship between the labor 
movement and the Bureau." And from the Bureau s inception, the 
two had been allies. 

Certainly we union women shared these sentiments. Together, 
we believed that WUW was a valuable asset in helping the 
Women's Bureau follow its constitutional mandate. 

We were further proud that this alliance had remained strong 
throughout both Democratic and Republican administrations. 

However, it has undergone serious strains since the Reagan ad-/ 
ministration. And, unfortunately, the Women's Bureau has effe(^- 
tively ceased it« sponsorship of WUW and cut off its commurxiba- 
tion lines to women in the labor movement. 

In 1981, we welcomed the appointment of Dr. Lenora Cole-Alex- 
ander as Director of the Burrau and she expressed her support for 
WUW and her belief that the Bureau must work together with 
' W-omen in the labor movement. ^ 

Shortly afterwards, however, we learned that the Women s 
Bureau had sponsored a 1-day symposium on the future of working 
women, and they ^ ad invited women from all different fields to dis- 
cuss what was neeaed in research policy and actioii programs. Dr. 
Alexander spoke of this this morning. But no on^'from a labor or- 
ganization had been invited to this important meeting, 

We wrote Dr. Cole-Alexander and expressed our disappointment 
and were told that this symposium was one of many which would 
be held with different constituency groups, And in no way did the 
Bureau mean to slight us. 

But to my knowledge, no other symposiums of issues were hela. 
Although in the wake of publicity over the gender gap, one was dis- 
cussed in late summer of 1983, however, there was no followup, 

Last summer, our liaisons from the Women's Bureau informed 
us that changes were taking place which they believed would affect 
WUW. Policies for mailing were changed, and in September, the 
Bureau would no longer send out Jut meeting notices. 

We, from WUW, arranged to have our union? do the mailings 
and continued to meet. 

Likewise in September, our Women^s Bureau lieUsons of many 
years, very competent women, were reassigned. The Bureau as- 
signed us a staff woman from their Philadelphia office. Now, this 
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was absurd/as I think. Mr. Chairman, you tried to point out, since 
this woman has to travel to Washington for our monthly meetings, 
at Govornmont expense, when there was competent staff right here 
in Washington; doubly absurd, considering the Reagan administra- 
tion loudly campaigned to cut Government spending and waste. Do 
all meetings in ^Vashington, DC, get covered by region III? 

At no time during these changes did we receive any direct or 
formal communication from Dr. Cole-Alexander notifying us of 
these changes or the reasons for them. 

We do continue to meet monthly because we believe it is valua- 
ble to our work. However, the Women's Bureau d^es not sponsor, 
does not participate, and has thus stopped the meaningful dialog 
that had existed for more than 10 years. 

Since they do not participate, how can they get a true picture of 
the labor side of working women's issues? 

Th^y didn't have a true picture when they included Equitable as 
' an exemplary employer when it has failed to bargain with district 
920 of my union for the past 8 years. And we doubt that there is 
another source of information that can approach what WUW has 
been doii.g for the Women's Bureau and Federal Government in re 
laying working women's concerns to administration. 

In conclusion, WUW is extremely disappointed with the actions 
of the Women'$ Bureau concerning our organization. We are ap- 
palled that the 'Bureau lacked the common courtesy to even com- 
municate with us in ending their sponsorship. 

But it is clear that Dr. Cole-Alexander carried out her orders, 
and the activity of the Women's Bureau simply mirrors the rest of 
the Reagan administration's insensitivity to the concerns of work- 
ing women. 

Mr. Chairman, the Women's Bureau is simply not fulfilling its 
mandatr\ I know that you and your committee will do everything 
you can to persuade the Bureau to undertake its proper role. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Thomas follows:) 
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STATOiHNT OF PATRICIA THOMAS 
CHAIRPERSON, WASHirJGTON UNION WCMOJ 



I am Patricia TtKxnaSr Iflucation Director for the Service Ehiployees 
International Union, AFL-CIO and chairperson of Washington Union Wope" 
(NUW), an orqwization of gone 125 wcna) staff of labor organisations. 

MTt Chaiman, thank you for the opportunity for Wwhington Union Wonen 
to present our views regarding *iT>en'8 Bureau ot the Department of 
Labor. 

Washington Union Women (WUW) was established in 1972, The Vtoroen's 
Bureau arvl 9 group of union wcmen leaders wanted to establish a joint 
activity to sharv^ information and to educate women \*io had special staff 
responsibilities in unions. 

Tt)e prografn began with several exploratory luncheon meetings sponsored 
by the Wown's Bureau which included AFt-CIO and independent union's wanen 
staff representatives, llie interest grew and the program became establiohed 
as a regularly scheduled union wanen/Wcmen's Bureau activity, 

•me union wooer and the women's Bureau se^c up a simple format for tlie 
group, Tt)e meetings, brown-bag lunches, are held monthly and rotated 
between meeting space in the Labor Department and various union 
headquarters. Progrwi resources for the meetings are drawn from mong 
partic!ip<mts themselves as well as from govemnent, labor, labor education, 
and from legislative, coswunity and wcmen's organ! lat ions. 

The Vianen's Bureau agreed to serve as secretariats maintaining the 
files, arranging for the meeting place, and notifying the participants of 
the meetings. A staffwcman from the Bureau was assigned as liaison to WW. 
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' WUW has no dues, no matterthip cards, and pay» no expenses or honoraria 
for its speakers. WUW is not a policy-making body nor does it take official 
political stands on issues or candidates. An Agenda Catmittee representing 
unions and a Wanen's Bureau liasioo are responsible for planning the 
meetings* 

With this simple format, and with the conmitoent of tt.? women involved 
frcnt both the unions and the Wwfien^s Bureau^ WUW flourished. WUW opened up 
valuable lines of conrowicatioo on women's issues between Vkxncn's ftireaU and 
Labor Department staff and uiioo staff. Indeed, WIM was the only link 
between the Labor Department and the «vioo wovanent on women's issues. 

This flow of cannanicatioo was beneficial to both parties, especially at 
this time in the early 19708 when the women's nxivenent mm gaining strength 
and wonen were rightfully demanding equal rights. Both of us had similar 
constituencies whom we wanted to and needed to serve. Ve shared 
information, we shared materials^ we shared contact persons in the field, 
and we shared our 'ideas and solutions on the issues. 

The WUW programs of the 1970s highlight the issues that the Labor 
Department and union movanent worked on together i women in occv^wtional 
safety and health, employnent and training for working wonen, child care, 
pregnancy disability, and pregnancy benefits legislation. 

already good relatiomihip between WW and the Wonen* s Bureau 
improved under th^ Carter Aaministration. 

.-me Bureau under the directorship of Aleatis Heiman placed a hjgh 
priority on employncnt and training issues for wcmen in noin traditional 
jobs, minority wonen, and wonen re-entering the labor market, Bureau, 
and the entire Labor Department headed by the competent friend of labor, Ray 
Marshall, actively aoi^ht the expertise of organized labor in developing 
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policieo and pcograms on employnent issues. 

Both th© Wanen's Bureau and labor union wcmen realized fhe importance ot* 
"netwrking" long before it became trendy. It %as through the network of 
WUW that the Wcmen* a Bureau awarded a gran^ co help establish the Wanen's 
Project of the Department of Profession?! Bftployees^ AFL-CIO. Specif ically» 
the grant funded a. series of staff training for union wanen he2dquafters and 
field staff, l^ies training, uniqxie at the time, has been replicated by many 
unions including my own and has been a superb contribution to the labor 
movement. 

tUe success of WW as an education and information progren and as a 
network for women working in a predominantly male field prompted the Bureau 
to publish a report in 1978/ WUW— The Washington Union Wctnen's Groups A 
Model for Replication , Trtie report chronicles the structure, benefits and 
programs of WW and offers suggestions to those vAto vant to establish a 
progtcvn similar to WUW. 

Alexis Herman, Director of the wbmen*s Bureau noted in the foreword of 
that publication this Washington Union Wonen was a "natural developnent of 
the long-time relationship between the labor movanent and the Bureau. From 
the Bureau's inception^ the two had been allies. It^ey were together^ for 
example > in the struggle for minimun woge and Social Security legislation. 
More recently^ they worked to secure and implement anti-discrimination 
legislation in behalf of wcmen, such as equal pay and equal opportunity in 
the workplace^** 

Certainly the union women shared those sentiments, "^jgether^ we 
believed that WUW was right and proper and a valuable asset in helping the 
Wcmen* 6 Bureau follow its constitutional mandate to '^formulate standards and 
policies which shall pranote the welfare of wage-earning wonen > Luprove 
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working cooditions, increase their efficiency, and advance their 
opportuiitieff for profitable «nplo>ment»* 

Vte were further prou3 that the alliance between WUW and the Vtamen's 
Bureau h«ri ronained strong throughout both Owwcratic and Republican 
administrations* 

However, that alliance has undergone serious strains since the Reagan 
Aininistration took office. And unfortuiately, the Mooen's Bureau has 
effectively ceased its sponsorship r' WJW and cut off its ccpwuiication 
lines to wcmen in the labor mGvcnier . 

WUW welcaned the appointrncnt of Dr. Lenora Oole-Mexander as director of 
the Wcmen*s Bureau in the fall of 1981. Dr. Oole-Alexander came to the, job 
with impressive credentials froi the academic ccBwunity. We invit«te her to 
address us at one of our meetings an? she expressed her support for WOW and 
her belief that the Bureau must work together with women in the labor 
movarient . 

Shortly afterward, through the Bureau's publication Women and VOork, of 
October/November 1982, WW learned that the Wanen's Bureau had sponsored a 
one day symposium on the future of working women, 'rtie symposiuw had brought 
together wonen from ac«3«mia, the corporate sector, anall business, the 
-♦-•dia, goverrwent, international relations, and foundations and research 
institutions. 1^ purpose, in I^. Oole-Alexander's words, was to "gain 
input fran varioi» sectors on how effectivelv emploimant issues are being 
addressed to identify new and emerging concerns that are acccmpanylng 
changes in our contemporary society. • The symposicm mis an oR»rtunity to 
discuss what was needed in the areas of research policy ard action programs, 
thus providing some dirixrt ion for the Bureau. 

Since no one from a labor organixation had been invited to this 
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important meeting, WOW wrote Dr, Cole-Alexander expressing our 
disappointment and requesting that we be included in such future dialogues* 
In reply, Dr« Cole-Alexander dispatched her special assistant, Dr, Annie 
Neal, to a WUW meeting to explain that this symposium was one of the many 
which would be held with different constituency groqps* In no vay did the 
Bureau mean to si ight us • 

WW matters pointed out that every constituency grov?) had been invited 
to the symposiun and that the issue was a critical one on which Xftbot could 
provide expertise. Dr. Neal e.rplained that this conference was meant for 
professional wonen. 

Her statanent certainly irked VRW members and demonstrated her lack of 
understanding. As chair, I pointed out that union staffwonen are 
professional women. 

To my knowledge, no other symposiums on issues were held, although Dr. 
Oole-Alexander , Gloria Johnson of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers and Chairperson of the Women's Oonmittee of the Deparbnent of 
Professional Employees, AFL-CIO, and I discussed one in August, 1983. 

At that time, the Bureau expressed interest in holding a one-day seminar 
in the fall and inviting labor union staffwonen to discuss issues of mutual ^ 
concern, ^te. Johnson and I were introduced to a consultant to the Wmen's 
Bureau who would be planning this symposiun. However, there was no followup 
and no symposium was ever held. 

During last suromer, our liaisons with the Women's Bureau informed us 
that changes were taking place at the Bureau which they believed would 
affect WUW. Policies for mailing were being reviewt?d and it appeared that 
the Bureau would no longer send out the WUW mailing notices. Ttiis in fact 
happen«3d, beginning in September. 1t\e tiiembers of the Agenda Owwittee 
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decided to approach their unions to do the mailings and the ' take 
turns doing then. 

Likewise in September, our Women's Dureau liaisons were ^..^ned. The 
Women's Bureau assigned a staffwanan from their Philadelphia office tc be 
our liaison. 

This was absurd, since this woman would have to travel to Washington for 
our monthly meetinqs at government expense when there was conpetent staff 
right here in Washington, 'mis policy was doubl; absurd considering the 
Recigan /idPinistration' s loudly proclaimed canpaign to** cut goverrtnent 
spending and waste.'* 

At no time durinq these changes did WPJ receive any formal communication 
frcm nr. Colo- Alexander notifying us of these changes or the reason for 
thtm. Our new liaison could give us very little information about these 

V\liW has exfTcs-'JCxi its dis^ppointmn t with these developncots, and vAien 
we reconvene in September, we will be issuing a more formal conplaint. 

Wi^s continues to meet monthly to fulfill the purposes it set out to do 
because we believe they are valuable. However, the Women's Bureau does not 
sponsor, does not participate, and thus has stopped the meaningful dialogue 
that had flourished for almost ten years. 

Since they do not particpate, how can the WCxPen's Bureau get a true 

picture of the labor side of workinq wanen's issues? Hew can they fulfill 

their congressional mandate to fully serve wrking women? We doubt that 

there is another source of information that can approach what the 

participants of VU\* have been doing for the \*3men's Bureau and feder.jl 

qovt rnrrir i.i in relaying working wcmen's concerns to the Administration. 

In conclusion, Washington Union Women is extrf»nely disappointtxl with the 

actions of t " Wrmen's Mureau conc<.'rning the organization. We are appalled 

thot the Wren's Bureau lacked the camon courtesy to even cormunicate with 

us in tntUnri their sponsorship. 

But it is clenr that Dr. Cole-Alexander carrie<1 out her orders, and the 
activity of the Wanen's Bureau simply mirrors the rest of the Redqan 
Mministr^t ion* fi inr.enr,iti vity to the concerns of working vwnen. 

Mr, Chairnan, I m sure that my testimony and the testimony of other 
witnesjif^ points out tJiat the Wbmf?!('s Bureau is not fulfilling its 
cornrerisiondl mantiate to nelp the working women in this country. T know 
thcit you anrl this coennittee will do everything you ran to persuade the 
^ Bureau to urjdertake its proper role. VRW thanks you for your diligence on 
EFJC important matter. X 9 9 
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Mr. Frank. Thank you, Ms. Thomas. 

I am going to break in just at this point because this became an 
issue, and I want to make it very clear. 

The Washington Union of Women, the issues you have dealt with 
have been issues of national scope and not regionally? 

Ms. Thomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Frank. You would meet with the Bureau previously under 
previous administrations and talk about matters of national policy, 
not matters confined to region III? 

Ms. Thomas. Safety and health, employment issues 

Mr. Frank. But all or. a national basis? 

Ms. Thomas. All on a national scale. 

Mr. Frank. The regional person who is supposed to meet with 
you, this is the regional administrator. Now, she has not come to 
your monthly meetings. Has she been invited? 

Ms. Thomas. She attended the first two meetings, but I don't be- 
lieve she has attended a meeting since early fall. 

Mr. Frank. Has she been invited? 

Ms. Thomas. She has been Invited. 

Mr. Frank. But she hasn't come? 

Ms. Thomas. Has not attended. 

Mr. Frank. And, of course, they have been in Washington and 
that might be part of the problem. 
Ms. Thomas. They are all in Washington. 
Mr. Prank. Thank you. 
Mr. McKernan. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Frank. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. McKernan. To follow up on that, who did you meet with 
before this was transferred to Philadelphia, was there a person in 
the national office? 

Ms. Thomas. Yes» there was. 

Mr. McKernan. And is that person still there? 

Ms. Thomas. As far as I know— a very competent woman. 

Mr. McKernan. Do you know whether there are .any other na- 
tional organizations headquartered in Washington that meet with 
the Women's Bureau here in Washington? 

Ms. Thomas. Other constituency groups? I understand that they 
are, but I don't know them specifically. 

Mr. Frank. The gentleman— do you want me to take back the 
time? 

The chart we got on constituency meetings of the Women's 
Bureau and national office, only this one was changed. And they 
listed some, and the others appear all to still be in Washington. 
And that sort of struck me that 

Ms. Thomas. That is the first time I saw that chart. 

Mr. Frank. This chart says Constituency Meetings, Task Force 
of American Indian Women, Network on Female Offenders, Metro- 
politan Coalition of Commissions for Women, National Association 
of Commissions for Women. They all apparently— and this is the 
Bureau s chart— all of the others^ there's one, two, three, four, five, 
six— they all continue to meet in Washington, except for the Indian 
one that the gentleman asked about, which would meet in Wash- 
ington if it met, I am sure. 
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The others all meet in Washington. The only one of these nation- 
al organizations that has been removed from Washmgton accord- 
fng to the chart which they gave us, is the Washmgton. Union 

^rS^Thomas. That is the source of our complaint, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, I would like 

Mr. Frank. I yield to the gentleman. • u <• fu« 

Mr McKernan. I would just like to be able to furnish for the 
record a question to be answered by the Bureau whether or no 
[hat is ?he case, and whether there are other national groups that 
they meet within Washington. 

Mr. Frank. Certainly. 

[The information follows:] 
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U.S. D«p«rtm«nt of Labor of th« stcr«t«fy 

Wom«n*« Bur««u 
WMhington OC ^tO 

Reply to th« Attentton of OD 
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Honorable ».ohn R. McKernan, Jr. 
Ranking Minority Member 
Manpower and Housing Subcommittee 
Committee on Government Operations 
U.S. House of Repreaentativr?kS 
2157 RaVburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman McKernanx 

This is in response to your August 1, 1984 letter which raised 
questions originally .Uscussed at the Manpower and Housing 
Subcommittee hearing on July 26, 1984. 

The first issue you raised concerned meetings between staff of 
the Women's Bureau and members or representatives or the 
Interagency Task Force on American Indian Women. 

Before responding to this inquiry, let me provide some back- 
ground on this group's origins. Some years ago, the Women's 
Bureau brought together representatives of Federal agencies 
that had major program responsibilities for Indians to review 
each agency's efforts to serve Indian women. As a result of a 
recommendation by the participants of that meeting, the Bureau 
Convened a symposium compxised of Indian women who were leaders 
in their communities. This symposium marked the beginning of a 
continuing dialogue between Indiat^ women and resource people in 
the various Federal agencies, it was the volunteers of partici- 
pating agencies who planned and ccordinated this symposium that 
became the Interagency Task Force on American Indian Women. The 
task force was not a formally established advisory body, but a 
group of interested persons who wanted to serve as advocates for 
Indian women's issues and conoern$ in the public and private 
sectors. The Bureau, as the sponsor of the group, held confer- 
ences with Federal agency representatives and Indian women to 
learn how Federal agencies might ^assist these women in advancing 
their careers* 
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AS evidenced by the enclosed data chart, the number of confer- 
ences gradually diminished over the years* This is largely 
attributable to the fact that the task force accomplished its 
mission* Today, Indian women are much more attuned to what is 
happening in the public and private sectorB. Informal groups 
and networks of Indian women have developed as a result of these 
conferences* Additionally, Federal agencies t^'-e become more 
sensitive to the special needs of Indian women md are taking 
steps to meet those needs. 

Another reason there have been no recent meetings of the task 
force is that the compoaitlion of the group has changed. Many 
former inerobers who left their jobs have not been replaced* As 
I mentioned before i however^ the task force, for the most part, 
has accomplished its mission. 

During this Administrationr the Women's Bureau has endeavored to 
design program initiatives that address the concerns and needs of 
a broader range of labor force women rather than to target a few 
selected groups. However, in order to ensure that the issues of 
Indian women are addressed^ I have on my staff an American Indian 
wom/xn, Ms* Mary W.E. Natani. She is recognized for her expertise 
in this area and she hfa a continuing dialogue with woriien across 
the country to keep apprised of the situation so that she can 
represent the views of this group. 

In your letter, you expressed concern that the views of the Indiai 
women in the State of Maine be adequately addressed* In order to 
ensure that this occurs, I will have ':y Regional Administrator in 
the Boston office, Ms* Vivian Buckles, provide special outreach t< 
this group. 

The second part of your letter requests information about the 
meetings we have held with constituelricy groups. In response to 
your question about which of the organizations on the enclosed 
chart represent national constituencies, they all do with the 
exception of Washington Union Women and the Metropolitan 
Coalition of Commissions for Women. You also inquired as to 
whether or not this was an exhaustive list of meetings at the 
National Office over the past three years. It is* In addition, 
we are holding several more meetings this fiscal year. 
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The finAl issue raised in your letter concerned our current 
liaison situation with the Washington Union women (WUW). 
While it is true that WUW is comprised of women from organiza- 
tions that have national constituencies , the issues that are 
discussed and the group* s impact are usually of local* concern* 
For this reason # tre hav%4 decided to hav^ WUW handled through our 
regional office in Philadelphia^ the office that is responsible 
for Washington # D.C* This is consistent with the way all other 
regional organizations 'are treated. Our regional structure 
affords us the most effective and efficient means of maintaining 
contact with as many organizations as possible. 

Thank you for permitting me to respond more fully to ^he issues 
of concern to you* I am also very pleased to have had the oppor*- 
tunity to appear before the Subcommittee to describe the accom- 
plishments of the Women's Bureau for the women in the labor force 
of this country, 

Sinc"irely# 




LBNORA COLE ALEXANDER, Ph.D, 
Director 



Enclosuire 



Corfstituency Meetings of the 
Women's Bureau (National Office) 



Activity FY 82 FY'B3 FYM 



Number of Number of Number of 

' Mettlngi Attendance Meutlngs Attv...ince Meetings Attendance 



Constituency Meetings 
(MultM3n3up Representation) 


1 


120 


1 


40 


1 


7 


^ interagency lasK rorce on 
America Indian Women 
(Monthly, Except Summer) 


Q 


lOU 




60 






Washlngon Union Wbmen 
(Monthly, Except Summer) 


0 


315 


10 


350 


• 




Network on Female 
Offenders (Quarterly) 


4 


160 


4 


160 


4 


160 


Metropolitan Coalition of 
Comml8Slons for Women 
(Monthly, Except Summer) 


10 


100 


10 


100 


4 


25 


National Association of 
Commissions (or Women 
(Meeting wllh the Board) 


1 


15 


1 

205 


15 


1 


15 



*Mainlalnod by Region III, Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Frank. We will proceed now with Dr. Florence Hicks Alex- 
ander. Dr Alexander. 

STATEMENT OF DR, FLORENCE HICKS ALEXANDER, A WORKING 

BLACK WOMAN 

Dr. Florence Alexander. T^' k you. 

The Honorable Barney Frank, Congressmen, and Congresswomen 
of the Manpower and Housing Subcommittt^i:^ of the Committee on 
Government Operations: 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to speak before you today 
concerning the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 

In bringing you my comments, I have spoken personally with 
several women throughout the country. These women, looking at 
their affiliations, are members of Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, the LINKS, the National Council of 
Negro Women, the National Bar Association, and yo'vng women on 
college campuses. 

So when I bring you my comments, I bring you the comments 
from persons I have talked with who are in the local communities 
in various qities in the country that I have recently traveled to in 
the past mdnth, month and a half, and just talked with them about 
how they felt the Women's Bureau has impacted upon their lives. 
. First, the Women's Bureau is the only agency within the Federal 
Government devoted exclusively to the concerns of working women 
in America. 

As a woman who has worked all of my life, I wanted to come and 
testify with you today. As such, it serves as a very, very conspicu- 
ous vehicle for all women, young and old, black, brown, yellow, and 
white; impoverished, and disadvantaged, and advantaged. To ad- 
dress their employment needs in this everchanging dynamic society 
is truly a challenge for the Women's Bureau. Consequently, the 
Bureau must have the strong support of the administration and 
must be elevated within the Department of I^bor in order to carry 
out its mandate to 51 percent of our citizenry. 

Therefore, I cannot stress too strongly the importance of reorga- 
nizing the Women's Bureau to allow it to have an independent 
function at the highest level within the U.S. Department of Labor. 

I feel that this reorganization should be accomplished with a sub- 
stantially increased budget in order to allow the necessary re- 
sources to strengthen the various innovative programs that are 
now available through the dynamic leadership of Dr. Lenora Cole 
Alexander. 

May I point out to you that the outreach programs that have 
been sponsored by the Women's Bureau within the past 2 years 
have indeed been most beneficial. It is my opinion that the con- 
stituency group meetings, which are called briefings, that havp 
been held around the country through their Outreach Program has 
substantially increased the knowledge among all women and men 
of what is available through the Women's Bureau. 

Moreover, the hopes and aspirations of many downtrodden 
women have been uplifted as a result of the Women's Bureau 
touching their livfes. It is amazing that so much has been accom- 
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plished with such meager resources. I strongly urge to su* ^,tantial- 
ly increase the budget in this most important area. 

The role that the Women's Bureau plays regarding concerns of 
working women in the international arena is truly to be admired. 
As a result of attendance of Women's Bureau sta^f at international 
conferences within the past 2 years, women in developing and un- 
derdeveloped nations have been presented with a viable model 
upon which to build successful programs directed at improving the 
status of women in their respective countries through the world of 
work. As Americans, we all should be proud of the leadership role 
that the Women's Bureau within our country ^is exhibited 
throughout the world. 

I was particularly impressed because I had recently traveled 
abroad and had heard comments concerning our Women's Bureau. 
One of the main emphasis during the past 2 years has been the in- 
terest of women in the corporate structure. I have heard this morn- 
ing that this corporate structure has been utilized to help under- 
privileged women, blue collar women, who are secretaries, and who 
many of them work in the corporate world, but this structure is 
being used to help lower income women. 

The Bureau has tackled the concerns of corporate women and 
•has approached their constituency with vigor and a dedication to 
improve the numbers and conditions of such women, whether they 
be advantaged or disadvantaged. 

Again, this innovative programming is a direct result of the crea- 
tivity that has flowed from the Women's Bureau in recent months. 

One of the very important issues that has been articulated 
among women and men with whom I have spoken has been child 
care. Myself being a mother, I am particularly pleased that the 
Women's Bureau has championed the efforts for improved child 
care. 

More importantly, guidelines have been produced that will 
enable businesses themselves to become partnerships with child 
care arrangements. Again, I applaud the Women's Bureau for the 
relationship of helping employers to provide child care for working 
mothers and working fathers. 

I stand before you as a black woman in America who has been 
enlightened by recent speeches of such great leaders as Shirley 
Chisholm, Paula Hawkins, Barbara Jordan, Cardiss Collins, Eliza- 
beth Dole, and Geraldine Ferraro. 

T am filled with the sense of responsibility for black women to 
become active politically in determining their own destiny. As a po- 
litical force we can band together and express the needs of special 
interest groups within our ranks. No longer can we afford to be 
taken for granted or be overlooked when Federal programs are 
being planned that will have an impact on the quality of our lives 
and the lives of our families. 

There is a reded ication that is sweeping this country among 
women to become involved and speak out for their rights and 
rights of their sisters. Accordingly, I strongly recommend the ex- 
pansion of the programs within the Women's Bureau through the 
speediest vehicle possible. 
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In closings I wish to commend the tireless, dedicated commitment 
of Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander for her pioneering efforts in setting 
the standard for excellence of service within the Women's Bureau. 

I complement your subcommittee for the efforts that I am confi- 
dent you will put forth in assuring the continuance and expansion 
of this unique Bureau. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you, Dr. Alexander. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Florence Alexander follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 



Florence Hickg A\oxarvV?r, Ph.D. 
A Working Black ;t,tftsiA 



Ninety-Eighth Congress 



CONGRESS OF THE UNI'ItD STATES 



House of Representatives 



Committee on Goverranent Operation 
Manpower and Housing subcx^nmittee 
2247 Rayburn House Office Building 



Washington, D.C. 20515 



July 26, 1984 



The Honorable Barney Frank, Congressmen and Congresswomen of the Manpower 
and Housing Subcoifnittee of the Oonmittee on Government Qperati-"«s, I am pleased 
to have this opportunity to testify before the Manpower and Housing Subccwnmittee 
with respect to the iNbnen's Bureau within the U,S, Department of Labor, 

In bringing you my comments, I have spoken with hundreds of women throughout 
the (XHintry includiin mefribers oft Alpha Kappa Alplia Sorority, Delta Sigma 'Itieta 
Sorot^ity, the LINKS, the National Council of Negro mten, ,and the National Bar 
Association. Trtiet-efore, my comments reflect the views of jiot only rtr/self, but 
n»ny prominent persons vtito are affiliated with the aforementioned national 
organizations. I felt it important' to seek the opinions of others because of 
the importance of the matters beCoie your Suboxrinittee today. 
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Firstly, Iho Wt)iT)en*n U.iroau is the only agency within the Federal governflient 
devoted exclusively to the concerns of working voron in America. As such, it 
serves as a very cxDnsplcuous vehicle for all women — young and old; black, 
brown, yellow and white; iinpovorished and advantaged — to address their 
employment netxls in this ever-changing, dynamic society. Conneijuently, the 
women's Bureau rpList have the :;trong support of the Adininir.tration and must be 
elevated within the Departme of Labor In order to cany out its nwndate to 51% 
of our citizenty. Therefore, I cannot stress too strongly the iii4X>r Lance of 
reorgani'c!ing the Wbmen's Bureau to allow it to have an independent function at 
the highest administrative level within the U.S. DeparUnent of Labor. This 
reorganizdti t should be accx3m|>anied with a substanially increased budget in 
ordr>r to allow the necessary reriources to strengthen the various innovative 
progrdn\3 that are now available through the dynamic leadership of Dr. U>nore 
Cole Alexander. 

May I ixiint out to you that the Outteadi Programs tiiat have been sjxxisored 
by the Wf)iw?n's Bureau within the past tv« years have been the most beneficial 
during the past doc^jde. It is my opinion, as well as th.3t of others, that 'the 
constituency graip briefings held around the axintty through the Outreach 
Program have si]l)StantiaUy increased the knowledge <iinong all women and men of 
\hat is available through the vgomen's Bureau. tt:>reover, the hopes and 
asiiirations of many downtrodden women have been uplifted as a result. of the 
worrx-n's Bureau touching their lives. It is amazing that so much has been 
accxxi^ilishcd with such meager resources. I strongly urge you to substantially 
incr.aso the b^idget in this frost important area. 

Ttio role that the Wbrneri's Bureau plays regarding concernn of working women 
in the international arena is truly to admired. As a result of the atten^ 
danct? of Wwn«s Fkire^.u staff at international conference's within the past tvo 
years, v^-x^n ir. devoh.^x.^ arxi uixler-developed nations have ^x.en presented with a 
viable irtxJel ujxm which to Uiild succ^^ssEul prc^ram^s dlrec-te.! at lmt>roving the 
status of woiT,.n in their resix^ctive countries throixjh the wor Id-of-work. As 
/^..ricv.n., we all .^hot.ld be protKl of the leadership tole that the V^.i.'n's Huteau 
within our CTAintty has exliibited throutjhout the world. 
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One of the main cjfnphuses during the past two years has been the interest in 
women In the corporate structure. The t*)men*s Bureau has tackled the concerns 
of the corporate woiran and haa approached this cont(Ni^xDrary matter with vigor 
and a dedication to iniprove the numbers and conditions of such women. Again, 
this innovative programming is a direct result of the creativity that has flowed 
fran the Wbmen's Bureau in recejit months. 

One very ijiiportant issue that has been articulated among the women and men 

with whcrn I have spoken has been child care. Specifically, the Wbmen*s Bureau 

has championed the effort^ for improved child care standards. Most importantly, 

guidelines have been produced that can be utilized by both li^-ensod day care 

programs and parents seeking placefoent for their children in order to free the 

working mothers and fathers 'to earn a living without the stresses that acconpany 

concerns about t^iird-party cbild care. In addition, the Women's Bureau has 

developed programs to increai'se the number of qualified child care services 

throughout the country. 

I stand before you as a Black wanan in America who has been enlightened by 

recent speeches of such great leaders as Shirley Oiisolm, Paula Hawkins, Barbara 
Jordan, Cardiss Oollins, Elizabeth Dole, and Geraldine Ferrara. I am filled 
with the sense of responsibility for Black uomen to become active politically in 
determining their cwn destiny. As a political force we can band together and 
express the needs of special interest groups within our ranks. No longer can we 
afford to be taken for granted or be overlooked v/hen Federal programs ate being 
plannfxi that will have an iinpact on the quality of our lives and the lives of 
our fifnilies. There is a reded icat ion that is sweeping this country among women 
to becxxne involved and ppeak out for their rights and rights of tiieir sisters. 
Accordingly, I strongly rocx^tnT^nd the expansion of the programs within the 
Women's Bureau through the speediest vehicle possible. 

in closing r I wish to c<3<nmond the tireless^ dedicated cofmiitmenfc of Dr. 
I/^nora Oole Alexander for her pioneering efforts in setting the standard for 
excellence oi. service within the Wbmen*s Bureau. I conpliment your Subcorrmittee 
for the efforts that I am confident you will put forth in assuring the continu- 
ance and exp^msion of this unique Bureau, 
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Mr. Frank. We will next hear from Ms. Constance Woodruff^ 
who is president of the National Association of Commissions for 
Women, and chair of the New Jersey Advisory Commission on the 
Status of Women. 

STATEMENT OF CONSTANCE WOODRUFF, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMISSIONS FOR W0M':N 

Ms. Woodruff. Thank you very much, Mr. Frank. 

After listening to my sister h<^re, I am not sure that I have too 
much to oay. In the last 64 years, many women's groups have had 
many kinds of experiences with the Women's Bureau. I have been 
listening to a lot of the horror stories and I have been listening to a 
lot of the response from the people who now run the Women s 
Bureau. 

I can only say that as a woman, I certainly would not take some 
of the things that I have hei.rd. I applaud Ms. Cobb for taking her 
case where it can be heard to the best of her advantage, and that is 
going the legal route. , . 

I do represent the National Association of Commissions tor 
Women; and heard Mr. Wirtz say that he was disappointed that 
there is no longer a grass roots woman's movement. I beg to differ 
with him. The National Association of Commissions for Women is 
exactly that. It is what I consider a grassroots group. There are 217 
commissions, committees, and councils on the status of won?^n, 
that are members of the umbrella group which is NACW, and they 
are located in 38 States. 

They are women who stand up to be heard and stand up to be 
counted, and who are extremely political. And that is exactly what 
we are talking about when we discuss the Women's Bureau. We 
are talking about pure, naked politics. That is what it is all about, 
because all of the directors who are appointed are appointed by the 
President. So, therefore, you are appointed by an elected official. 
What can it be but politics, no matter how good you may be in the 

We talked today about Dr. Koontz. Dr. Koontz was a fabulous 
leader of the Women's Bureau. You talked about Alexis herman, 
and certainly she was one of the youngest women to come into the 
directorship of the Bureau, and she left a particular mark. And 
now you are talking about Lenora Cole Alexander, and the case 
really isn't in on her administration altogether at this point. 

Each one of those women— and Esther Peterson, and some of the 
other women who were really pioneers in the movement— brought 
to the job her own particular style. I think that that is what we 
have to understand. 

I am concerned that the funaing is not. there. I am concerned 
that in the last year or so there have been some cutbacks in pro- 
grams that I use for the benefit of my organization and for my stu- 
dents, because I also am a professor of labor studies. So I am con- 
cerned about those things. , a _, t j ^ j 

I hope, however, that they will be forthcoming. And I understand 
that the new administration has to have new practices— she 
doesn't want to repeat, or they don*t want to repeat, the same old 
thing. 
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I have not received one of those new brochures. I certainly hope 
that I do. To me, the brochures have been more useful to women in 
this country than almost anything else the Women's Bureau has 
done. The research was there, the rural women could use it; the 
Native Americans, if you ill, could use it; certainly the minority 
women; and of all sizes and shapes, and colors, have been using it. 
And they have been a tremendous help to us. 

We are grateful to the Women's Bureau because the forerunner 
of the NACW was nhe Interstate Association of Commissions for 
Women. That was the original group to bring into focus, and under 
one umbrella, all of the commissions, councils an<i committees on 
the status of women throughout the country. 

It was not only the leadership of Esther Peterson at that time, 
but also Elsie Denni^on, who is a veteran with the Women's 
Bureau, and still there. And the leadership of the commissions 
throughout the country: of Kay Clarenbach of Wisconsin. And I 
don*t forget the bridges that carry us across— Dr. Emily Taylor of 
Maryland, and your own Joy Simonson of Washington, DC. With 
the Women's Bureau, they were the women who put together the 
structure that you now know as NACW. And as its national presi- 
dent, I am still glad it is still there. 

I intend to do a lot with the organization, and I intend to use all 
of the resources, those that are visible and invisible, of the 
Women's Bureau. The Women's Bureau, for 64 years, has led, en- 
couraged, awakened, guided, understood, recruited, and stressed 
service to workers in general, and working women in particular. 

And not to insist that those services continue at the same level is 
simply foolish. It is like cutting off your nose to spite your face, 
and nothing could be more ridiculous. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Woodruff follows:] 
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TBSTXHONY OF 

CONSTANCE NOOOKt/FF. President 

NATIONAL ASSN. OF CONNXSSXONS FOB MCWCN 

BEFORE THE 
■ Mimpowex mthS Housing Subcami t toe 

of the 

COMMITTEE ON COVBifWMSNT OPERATIONS 

Good morning. My name ia Constance Woodruff. M^ residence ia 336 North field 
Avenue. West Orange. N.J. I appear before this camittee as the President of the 
National Association of Commissions fcx Women comprised of 217 camissions, committees 
and councils for woiaen in 38 states. 

I have served as chairpersor, of the N,J. Advisory Commission on the Status 
of Women since 1974, affiliating myself and the N.J. Commission with NACW's pre- 
decessor, the Interstate Association of commissions on the Status of Women and 
the Womens Bureau of the Department of Labor in 1975. 

I consider myself fortunate to have known something ubout the yomens Bureau 
before that, as an international representative for the International Ladies* 
Garment Workers' Vnion. AFL-CIO . I am also a professor uf Labor Studies at Essex 
County College in Newark. N.J.. so it has been impossible for me not to know the 
origin and structure of the Department of Labor and include the Wctnens Bureau in 
any discussions of the impact of government on women workers in particular. 

While the role of the Bureau may have been rather insignificant in the 
decade between the 1920s and 1930s, when Francis Perkins became the first woman 
to serve av Socretar^ of Labor and -tb^ -fi^st - famsUt taomboz-.of a J>x4iBident 's Cahinct^^ .. 
a new potential for the Bureau immediately emerged from the shadows, eventually 
blossom inq into a vital force for change for working women. 

Wii! (hv establishment of President Kennedy's Commission on the Status of 
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Hanen who played mmjor tmd minor roivs in the growth and development of employment 
opportunities for females and in trMining and retraining to enhance the empioyability 
of women, minorities, skilled Mnd unskilled workers. 

It is significant that the Bureau was organized within the Department of 
Labor fifty years before the contemporary womens movement. The decado between 
1920 and 1930 was relatively quiet, but blossomed into an active, program within 
the Oepartmont in 1933 whe i President Roosevelt astounded the country by naming 
Francis Perkins the first women to serve as Secretary of Labor and the first female 
member of a Presidential cabinet. That "radical" act was as exciting to the male 
and female social activists of the' 1930s as the Vice President Walter Mondale's 
recent selection of Congresswoman ceraldine FMr^<ft0 as his choice 'or candidate 
for Vice President * Like Perkins, the vice presidential candidate has a strong 
labor background and a history of social conciousness. 

Secretary Perkins encouraged, prodded and motivated the Nomens Bureau to 
emerge from the shadows and cane into the light as a force for change in behalf 
of women workers. The Womens Bureau accepted the inevitability of leadership in 
worker protection , job opportunities, o/i^going research and dissemination of in- 
formation by and for m employed and unemployed women and on the eve of the Bureau's 
65th anniversary that enthusiastic service has never diminished. 
When President Kennedy's executive order established the Commission on the Status 
of Women in the mid -'1960s and urged Governors throughout the country to follow 
his lead in emphasizing the need for watchdog agencies to oveisee the status and 
non-status of women in the soci tl fiber of a nation whose female population was 
in transition on many fronts of the need and desire to become recognized on the 
basis of ability , productivity and human potential, once again the Womens Bureau 
was ready and willing to be a part of ' the^tHovement to improve the status of 't 
American Women. Secretary Perkins' philosophy of caring and sharing still held 
forth in the Department of Labor as didi her lifelong dedication to the welfare 
ff working people, particularly women, without regard to gender, age, ethnicity 
• p('!:tir,il persuasion. As ^ former president noted when the Department of Labor 
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building was named in her honor a few years ago, "Ms. PerKins was a~witness to 
momentous change and a prime agent of that change 4 Few people who have served \ 
this nation have touched our lives more directly,*' 

The Department of Labor and the h/omenft Bureau has made herculean efforts 
to live up to the noble puz poses for which it was established. Depending on the 
political winds which often blow with uncertainty in the White House and the Congress, 
there ht\ve been many highs and a few lows in the history of the Bureau, Much of 
it also bad to do with the style of the Bureau Director ar * *ith her ability to 
be innovative and creat.ive in developing a climate of serv ,)d stability thatf 
protected the integrity of the agency. 

The wotnvn of thin nation are plsastyd to be able to share this legacy. In 
particular the 8,000 plus members of 217 Conmissionr,, Camit tee and 
Councils on the StatUfi of Women scattered throughout 38 of the United States, 
We remember with gratitude and appreciation Directors like Dr, Elizabeth Duncan 
Koonf.z of North Carolina and Alexis Herman of Atlanta, Georgia whose concern, 
interest and encouragement helped SACW national ly and hundreds of local commissions 
for women ttirough our organization's infancy. In our maturity we look to the present 
Director. Dr. Lenor rol xander for the cooperation which will taAe us through 

another pet ic<l ot change. Dr. Alexander becasre Bureau director in the waning 
days of CETA but has demorjst rated her desire to be effective and sympathetic to 
women fi needs ar, wc- switched from CETA as a contracting, training and job develop- 
ment prograni to the Peat/an admin ist rat ion 's JTPA, 

I flJte these three U' rectors because each represents a distinctly different 
point oi view in running the Bureau. As I said before, man/>.gewent sty leu make 
a dirtrrvncv and precludes any preiyise barometer by which to judge the success rate 
of the women.s flureau. Dr. Xoontz ' emphasis was on education and training. Her 
teports on women in entry level employment led to guidelines for upward mobility, 
pjrt icular ly fot womot\ who entered the job market with a lack of adequate skills 
(or advat)cemont . Ms. Herman's focus, way on training and development , the acquisition 
>^f new r,ki]ls. part icnl cr hi in non-t rad i t ional jobs for women. She encouraged 
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vorking women to break out of tftSitiotiMl de^a-mnd jobs to iMde into the Mi/i- 
st Jr««jn of cor por Ate America as mMnagera, innovators and members of Corporate Boards. 
Dr. Alexander, an academician, is focusing on working women across the board, but 
has added several new dimensions, including motivation of women entrepreneurs. 

The bottom line in how effective the Bureau ha^ been, can be or should be 
fox women, is the willingness to adequately fund the new ideas which impact on ^ 
womens groups from professionals, factory workers to housewives. For instance, 
NACW commissions have adopted the Department of Labor 'a regional concept in spon- 
soring annual Regional mrtetings for members and local community activists, it 
has been the financial .and technical assistance from the womens Bureau which has 
assured the success of these regional meetings which have primarily stressed leader- 
ship development. For many years the Bureau's contribution to these meetings 
hovsred around the $2,500 figure. However, for the past several years this sm 
has been drastically cut back to $500,00. This has meant that scholarships offered 
to the poor and disv''*^ntaged who <fould benefit tremendously from the experience 
and exposure have ten denied the opportunity for interaction and discussion, ' 

This statt ' affairs can only be blamed on the growing suspicion that having 
reached t* perime er of success at mainstreaming, women are in danger of losing 
precious ground. Is this vhat we want to happen to American women, millions of whom 
are single heads of households or a necessary supplement to the family income? 
I think not. One of many reasons why the United States is a world leader is because 
of the productivity of a majority of our citizens and we know what gender comprises 
the majority population. 

For 65 years the womens Bureau has led, encouraged , awakened, guided, underetoot 
encouraged, recruited and stressed service to women. Secretary Perkins would be 
proud of the Bureau's accomplishments and achievements. But be warned. Good in- 
tentions are not enough. In the labor movement we talk about bread AND roses. In 
this case the roses are represented by continued financial commitment to the Bureau 
and the working women of America for a tradition which has become an institution 
in a society whose Constitution premises life, liberty and the purfu. .-f happitu 

to all citizona n'(fdrdJess of gender, age, ethnicity and socio-rcono f.irus. « 
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Mr. Frank. Thank you, Ms. Woodruff. I appreciate your response 
to Joy Simonson, who it. a member of the majority staff of this sub- 
committee, and who had primary responsibility for putting this 
hearing together. So, thank you. 

Let me just say at this point, without objection, we will put into 
the record the statement of Ms. Dorothy Height, president of the 
National Council of Negro Women. And my apologies again for 
having been delayed, but I think it was in the interest of everybody 
that this hearing be as full as it has been. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Height follows:! 
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DC^OTHY I. HEXGHT 
PHESIDEWT, HJ^lOm.. COUNCIL OF NBGORO WOMEN 

NINETY-EIGHm OCNTRESS 

CONGRESS OF TiVQ UNIOHD STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OCrMWEB ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS J. 
MANPOWER AND HOUSING SUBOCMWITrEE 
2247 Raybum ftxise Office Building 
WASHINOTON, D. C, 20515 

OJLY 26, 1984 

Mr, Chair, tiie Honcarable Barney Franki ark distinguished meirbers of the 
Manpcwer and Jfouslng Subooimittee of the Oomidttee on Govemnent Operations, I am 
Dorothy I. Height, National President of tiK> N&tionaX Oour^il of Negro Wanen, a 
oaalitlon of 29 national organizaticxis with 210 cannunity-based sections and an 
cutreach to four itillllon wcmen. I want to thank you for tha oppcartunity to speak 
about th© Wtmen's Bureau. 

Since itB founding in 1935 by Dr. Mary Mcl^ Bethune, the National Council 
of Negro Vfcnven has fcwnd the Wtmen^s Bureau a vital resource as it fulfills its 
mission in dealing with the concerns of Bla-ik wanon and their fendlies. Ihe National 
Council of Negro Wanen (NCNW) has a unique interest in the activities of h\e Wtmen*s 
Burenu, the only Federal agency exclusively n^andated to address the cona'xns of 
woTK^n in the w^rk -place. Because of its ccnprehiensive cfiarge, the NCNW has been 
intimately involved in workir^ witli the wtfr«n*s Bureau for alioost 5 decades. May I 
share wit-h you seme indications of the kinds of progran© and involvement of the 
NCNW that have been supported by the Wc?nen's Bureau within the U.S. Department of 

NCWW has worked in coix:ert with the Wcmen *s Bureau on many special conferer»oes 
,uk3 its national conventions, one of which was cu-spo(isored by U»e Bureau. The 
activities range fron mch collaborative .projects as the upgrading of household 
orployment to the sharirg of leadership iti the united Natic^a Mid Decade Conference. 
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on ^*Jnen held iii Copenhagen. Vfe are aware too, of the toeau'e role in working 
well with the National Association of Colored Wcron^s Clubs in developing programs 
for nany years. 

Black «^inen are the victin© of both race and sex discrimination. Black 
wcroen carry a very heavy burden in fanily and oannnwnity life, with 47% of Black 
fanilies headed by wcmen, it is clear that theore is no way to improve life for 
Black families without improving the ^x>nditions affecting wcmen. One of the values 
in the Wanen's Bureau has been its recognition of the special needs of wanen based 
ipon their life experience.* It has mode a great contribution through its gathering 
of data ai-d the publication of materials around specific target groups as a means 
of closing the gaps in Inocme and services. Given its understanding of the spec- 
ific situation of minority wormen, the Wonen's Bureau has been an effective inter- 
preter of the concepts such as the displaced horeneOter as related to minority wonen 
and essential differences in approaches and services. 

In 1984, with increased participation of wmen in the labor force, has cone 
increased diversity. Black and other wonen of minority backgrounds cannot take 
advancement of wcmen for granted. Ohey need the Bureau to give leadership. 

Black wonen have advanced and have exceeded in every field as opportunities have 
-opened for wonen. Yet, as a group. Black wonen ranain at the botton of the socio- 
econcnic ladder. Ihe only ones beneath them are the non-white teenaged girls. Today, 
the untsnployment of Black ana other minority youth ranaina in crisis proportions. 
Seme of the most# innovative Job training programs NCNW has developed have been 
supported by the Women's Bureau. Ftir example t 

1) An Adolescent Mothers Initiative Progran helps young mothers gain 
basic education and/or marketable skills. Also, placeir 
meaningful onnplcyment enables than to care for thcmsel 
and tlieir children, ahe model developed in New Orleans has becone 
an established agency and is being drawn upon in' many programs 
deallnj with teenage pregnancy across the country, Vfe understand 
that the Vfcmen*s Bureau is presently taking the results and learnings 
to be utilised in one of a series of How^Po manuals for dissemination 
to groups interested in rGplicatlnri the progtctn. 
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2) atie Wtrrten'fl Opportunity Program which drew upon NCNW^s many years of 
work with the rural pocar was also supported by the Wcinen's Bureau. 
Ihis program opened doors for young .ivd older rural wcmen. Hundreds 
were provided their first exposure to the world-of-vork away fron 
tenant fanning. In this and other projects, low incxme wctnen were 
beneficiaries of specialized educational programs, counselling, 
supportive services ai>a skills training for job areas where the 
need is greatest. 

3) Fcxurteai years ago the National council of Negro Wcmin established 

its Wcmen's Center for ifHucation and Career /^ancetnent in New VOrk Ci- 
ty. Ihe Center is designed to respond to the particular needs of Black 
and Hispanic wctnen. Hundreds of women are served and participate at 
the Canter's activities each month as they seek jobs or upgrading 
cn the job. Ftar the last two years, the Center has targeted single 
mothers and is .'lelping them improve their anployability skills and 
make a better life fca: their ciiildren. In special upgrading activities, 
volunteers recruited fron the corporate oattnunity have found in the 
Center a meeting ground with women who aspire to oorporate jobs. 
Training programs have helped wanen Improve tl»ir eoononic status. 
Itirough the Vtoroen's Center, NCNW with support of the women's Bureau, 
designed a plaoEment program to help more Black and Hispanic women 
move into private sector jobs. Presently, in Region 1, NCNW Wtnien's 
Center volunteers and staff have been deeply involved in the 
foruh sessions targeted to special interest groups and in a public way 
have helped disseminate information and strategies dealing with blue 
collar, high tech and non-traditional jobs for wcmen. 



Ihe Bureau hias pioneered in interprets a and in establishing standards and 
guidelines for such areas as child care. Ihe pioneering role of the Bureau roust be 
strengthened . 

in this united Nations Decade for Vtmen, ccuntries around the world have 
been urged to make specific provisions for services that impact on wanen. Our u.s. 



Wbmen's Bureau has served as an intematiwial model. 
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As an officer of the NCNW, I have worked directly with every Director of the 
l-tmen's Bureau since Mrs. Alice Leopold. Ihe pres«aiit Director of the Women's Bureau, 
Dr, benora Cole Alexander is no stranger to the fJational Council of Negro Vfcmen. For 
sane 15 years she has served in many capucities, particularly at the national and 
regional levels. Inmediately prior to \)er beccniing Director to the Wooen's Bureau she 
served as Beach Chair of the lOW Cotmision w Wcmen in Higher Bducatic»i. 

As Dii'ector of the Bureau, Dr. Alexander participated in the White House 
briefing designed for the Exe '*-lve Board and key leaders in the NCNW irovranent. As 
keynote «peakex at the 41st National Convention of the National Council of Negro 
VOomen held in New York, Novenber 1983, she presented to woneji all over the country 
information on the current work of the Wtmen's Bureau and how wanen's organizations 
can \\ork in partnership with the Bureau in its expanded Outreach r>rogr£Sn. 

As the poor get poorer, the NCt^lV has substantially increased itjn efforts around 
the theme { *ljeave No One Behind,** Therefore, we strongly support the Vtomen's 
Bureau, Its work is needed more today than ever, Vte know first hand the impact of 
the lack of funding for critically needed services, l£M inccfne wonen and the 
voluntary organizations serving them need financial support in order to help 
wonen to help thanselves- TtV! l*inen*s Bureau must have increased funding and the 
capacity: 



1) to develop and support essential dtnionstration prograijis, 

2) to provide publications designed to inform vonen themselves and to 
help voluntary orgi^^iizaticMis cope with divc]r.sc needs, 

3) to clarify Issues and 

4) to stay in the forefront of emerging, concerns regarding wcmen and 
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Mr. Frank. Finally, we will hear from Ms. Kristin Steick who is 
replacing Dr. Quincalee Brown who had to be called away, execu- 
tive director of the American As30Ciation of University Women. 

STATEMENT OF KRISTIN STELCK, ASSOCIATE, PUBLIC POLICY 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN, ON BEHALF OF I)R, QUINCALEE BROWN, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 

Ms. Stelck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Kristin 
Steick. 

Mr. Frank. Will you spell your name, please? 

Ms. Stelck. It is Kristia, K-r-i-s-t-i-n. And the last name is 
Steick, S-t-e-l-c-k. 

I am an associate with the public policy department of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 

As you may know, the American Association of University 
Women is one of the oldest and largest of the women*s organiza- 
tions in America. It represents 193,000 college-educated women 
across the country, and we appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before you today. 

Dr. Brown, as you mentioned, is the executive director of the as- 
sociation. She was asked to testify and share her personal experi- 
ence with the Women's Bureau as executive direct .i* of the Mont- 
gomery County, MD, Commission on the Status of Women, and 
now as the executive director of AAUW. 

She was also asked to share comments of AAUW members about 
the Women's t. reau. She, unfortunately, had to catch an after- 
noon plane, and with your permission, I will just very briefly sum- 
marize her testimony, beginning on page 3. 

Mr. Frank. You are the last witness so you can go as long as you 
like. 

Ms. Stelck. I think to summarize, I think many- 
Mr. Frank. I don't know; I think there is some important stuff 

beginning with the second paragraph on page 1. 

Ms. Stelck. I will go ahead and do that, and I will read in the 

first person. 

My relatiomjhip with the Women's Bureau began in 1975 when I 
became executive director of the Montgoniery County, MD. Com- 
mission for the Status of Women. Throughout their relatively short 
history, the status of women commissions throughout the United 
States have had a particularly close relationship with the Women's 
Bureau. This was part.icularly true in the DC Metropolitan area 
where there were approximately 10 city, county. State, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia commissions, all within close proximity. 

During my 5 years with the Commission for Women, the 
Women's Bureau held regular monthly meetings of the Metropoli- 
tan Coalition, where representatives from the 10 commissions 
would share information, enage in mutual assistance, and plan 
joint programs and projects. 

This common and central meeting ground was essential for 
smooth operation and ongoing healthy interaction of area commis- 
sions. 
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Recently, those meetings have been discontinued and the 
Women s Bureau is no longer available as a meeting ground. We 
only had three hours, one morning each month. The Bureau pro- 
vided us with a room free and one of their staff regularly attended 
these meetings. Occasionally, other Women's Bureau staff would 
drop by to brief us on programs. We paid for our own parking and 
brought our own coffee. I hardly feel that the meetings were an ex- 
cessive resource drain on the Bureau, yet they are now. gone. 

1 will skip down to: When I moved to AAUW in 1980, my direct 
contact and assistance from the Bureau ended, with one exception. 
I always looked forward to the valuable publications, materials, 
and resources that were provided through the Bureau and had 
wide distribution among the women's community. It was invalu- 
able, timely data for speeches, for workshops, for conference mate- 
rial and, yes, even for testimony. 

Slowly the number of publications dwindled and for a long time I 
have seen virtually none at all. 

I will skip to the third page. 

While the central office of a large national organization like 
AAUW does not tend to have direct contact with the Women's 
Bureau or its staff on any regular basis, many of our members, 
working on projects throughout the country, have relied extensive- 
ly on the Bureau, its publicationy, regional technical assistance, 
and occasional funding. 

For years the regional offices of the Bureau have been a link of 
information, support, and assistance to our branches in rural com- 
munities and in small cities across the United States. 

Recently, I discussed with some AAUW members their impres- 
sions of changes in the Women's Bureau. I received comments like 
these, and I will summarize these comments as well: 

*The regions have been so defunded, that they are unable to be 
effective." 

**When the Bureau does cooperate with us on a conference or a 
project, the Washington office attempts to make it a showcase for 
Reagan and the administration." 

As an executive director of a midwest Commission for Women 
stated, that she was at a conference where Women's Bureau direc- 
tor Lenora Cole Alexander announced a new national priority of 
the Bureau was to network with upper management women. Need- 
less to ^5ay, there was incredible anger and resentment at using 
Government efforts to network with women who least needed as- 
sistance. 

I vvill skip down to the bottom. 

As I conclude these comments, let me make one point very clear. 
I am here to advocate a strong, funded, and effective Women's 
Bureau; they need the pilot and demonstration i^rojects the Bureau 
can provide; we all need the publications and data that only they 
can easily produce. We need a stro g Bureau, with a strong and 
committed Dirpctor. 

Unfortunately, the tactics of the right have been to defund a pro- 
gram until it is ineffective, or to put unknowledgeable persons m 
critical positions, and then when the program is truly ineffective, 
abolish it. It is a smooth tactic and we have seen it work elsewhere. 
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I hope this committee will not let this happen to the Women's 
Bureau. The Bureau has a long record of distinguished leadership 
and these few years of administration sabotage should not be taken 
into account. We need and want a strong and effective Bureau. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear here today. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Brown follows:] 
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Prepared StATBiirtNT or Dr. QiiiNCAUSE Brown, Executive Director. American 
Association of University women 

CongrMsnan Frunk, Hsmb^rs ct thd Committa*. X am QuincaXstt 

Brown, Bxacutiva Director o£ fJie X93,000-meraber American A»»ocia- 
tion o£ University Women. I am pleased to be here today to ahar.e 
with you my obaervatione on change* in the Women's Bureau o£ the 
U.S. department of Labor over the past several years. 

My relationship with the Women's Bureau began in 1975 when Z 
became the Executive Director ot the Montgomery County (Maryland) 
Comaisaion for Women, Throughout their relatively short history, 
the Status of Women Commissions throu^fhout the United States have 
had a particulatrly close relationship to the Women's Bureau ; This 
was particularly true in the D.C. Metropolitan Area where there 
were approximately ten— city, county, state i and the District of 
Columbia*-- commissions all within close proximity* 

During my five years with the Commission for Women i the 
Women's Bureau held regular monthly meetings of the Metropolitan 
Coalition, t^ere representatives of the ten commissions would 
meet to share information, engage in mutual assistance, and plan 
joint programs on projects. This common and central meeting 
ground was essential for the smooth operation and ongoing healthy 
interaction of area commissions* 

Reuently, those meetings have been discontinued and th« Women's 
Bureau is no longer available as a meeting ground. We met 
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only three hours « one morning each month. The Bureau provided 
us a room free and one of their staff regularly attended the meet** 
ings* Occasionally/ other Women's B\ireau staff would drop by to 
brief us on a program or project of interest. We paid for our 
own parking and bought our own coffee, I hardly feel the meet- 
ings were an excessive resource drain on the Bureau/ yet they are 
now gone* 

Frankly/ it is a loss; however # we are resigned* Zt is just 
another exeunple of the administration doing what it can to make 
it as difficult as possible for women to advance their programs/ 
or to even communicate easily with one another. 

After X left the Commission for Wdmen in 1980 f the Bureau did 
provide some technical assistance to the commissions in this 
mid-Atlantic region for a regional conference* it is my under- 
standing, that this assistance is also no longer available, 

When I moved to AAUW in 1980/ my direct contact and assist-* 
ance from the Bureau ended/ with one exception* I always looked 
forward to the valuable publications/ materials/ and resources 
that were provided through the Bureau and had wide distribution 
among the women's community. It was invaluable/ timely data for 
speeches/ for workshop or conference materials/ and, yeS/ even 
for testimony. Slowl/ the numbers of publications dwindled and 
for a long time I have seen virtually none at all. Although I 
hav« not received a copy* I understand that there is an extended 
printing of their Fact Book about V7omen Workers which has recently 
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been published. While X an glad an updated resource is now 

'7 

available f the timing of it— just prior to the campaign— does not 
escape our notice. 

While the central office of a large national organization !. 
liXe AAOW does not tend to have direct contact with the Women's 
Bureau or its staff on any regular basis ^ many of our members * 
working on projects throughout the country, have relied exten- 
sively on the Bureau, its publications, regional technical assist- > 
ance, and occasionally fxmding. For years the regional offices 
of the Biureau have been a link of information, support, and 
assistance to our branches in rural communities and small cities 
all across the United States. ' 

Recently, I discussed with some AAUW members their impressions 
of changes in the Women's Bureau, I received comments like these: 

"The regions have been so de funded, they are unable to be 
effective." 

"When the Bureau does cooperate with us on a conference or 
project, the Washington office attempts to make it a shovrcase for 
Reagan emd the Adroinistration. " 

"There was great resentment in our Region over attempts by the 

Bureau to dafund the Displaced Homemakere Network* Only by our 

hassling our Congressmembera, was it put back in the budget," 

An Ex' utive Director of a midwest Commission for Women stated 
that she was at a conference where Women's Bureau Director tienore 
Cole-Alexander announced that a new national priority of the 
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Bureau was to network with upper-management women. Needless to 
say, there was incredible anger and resentment at using govern- 
ment efforts to network with women who least needed assistance. 

Much regional anger is aXso focused on the Bureau's Director 
Lenore Cole Alexander who, a|s people report, '•..•sails into con- 
ferences, takes credit, delivers the Heagan party line and sails . • 
out again, never seeking input or dialogue •* She is considered 
an unfortunate political appointment who has no knowledge of or 
concern about women's issues— "a real lightweight,* 

An incident often reported concerns the rif f ing of the San 
Francisco Regional Directors who were two effective women who 
were job-sharing the position. The sense is that they were effec- 
tive, progressive, and Initiating good programs • Oatensivoly, 
they were rif fed because they were job-sharing, while the Bureau 
has been on record for years as supporting such flexible work 
arrangements. 

As I conclude these comments, let mo make one point very clear. 
I an here to advocate ^ strong, funded, and affective Womei.'s 
Bureau; they need the i lot and demonstration projects the Bureau 
can provide, we all need the publications and data only they can 
easily produce* We need a strong Bureau, with a strong and com- 
mitted Director* 

Unfortunately/ the tactics of the Right have been to uefund a 
program until it is ineffective, or to put unknowledgeable per 
sons in critical positions and then, when the program is truly 

ineffective/ abolish it* It is a smooth tactic and we have all p 

seen it work elsewhere* I hope this conroittee will not let that 

happen to the Women's Bureau. The Buroiiu has 4 long record of 

distinguished leadership and these few years of administration 

sabotage should not be t«ken into account. We need and want a 

strong and effective Bureau* 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear here today. 
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Mr, Frank. Thank you, 

I just have a few questions. First, I want to put into the record a 
mailgram addressed to Joy Simonson from Wilma Falls, who is a 
placement specialist at the Tenn-Tom Project Area Council, express- 
ing her appreciation to the Women's Bureau for the work that has 
b^n done in helping women get employment in the Tenn-Tom 
project, 

[The mailgram follows:] 
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TCNN«TOM PROJECT kUk COUNCIL M 








PO SOX 1441 








COLUMBUS Mi S970} ISAM ■ 









a-03a295S207 OT/BS/da ICS IPHSMOl CSP MMSS 
601S2SS0S7 M6MB TDBN COIUMSUS MS 2fS 07*19 02S0P EST 



MISS JOY 8ZMONOS0N 

8US COHHITTce ON LAND POMCR AND HDUSINQ 
RM B}a9A 

RAYBURN HOUSE OpriCE 8L00 
WASHINOTON DC 20S1S 



TMIS MAIUORAM IS BEINO SENT IN TME KNOWLEOOE THAT AN OVERSTOHT 
MEARING IS BEINO CONDUCTED WITM REFERENCE TO THE 00L«W0MEN«3 BUREAU, 
OUR OFFICE IS 100 PERCENT SUPPORTIVE OF TME ROLE TME NOHENIS BUREAU 
RLAYED IN COMING TO OUR AID AND ASSISTANCE AND TME TRAINING AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF KOMEN AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION PMASE OF THE TENNESSEE TOM 
SI08EE HATERxiAY, 

OUR OFFICE/ THE TENNESSEE TON B16BEE PROJECT AREA COUNCIL, WITM THE 
ASSISTANCE FROM TME MQMENtS BUREAU HAS FORTUNATE TO PLACE A FEMALE* 
WOMEN'S OUTREACM COORDINATOR ON TENN«TOM WATERWAY PROJECT, ON HOMT 
TO DEAL WITH TME PROSLEMSr ISSUES AND ARTIFICIAL BARRIERS WOMEN WERE 
ENCOUNTER'ING SEEKING BOTH TRAINING AND CHPLOYHENT QN THE PROJECT* 
WOMEN BUREAU INVOLVHENT ALLOWED THE U.S, CORPS OF ENGINEERS AND TME 
PRIME CONTRACTORS TO MEET THE 4«S FEMALE UTILIZATION GOAL SET IN 51 
COUNTIES CORRIDOR, TMIS we FEEL# IB AN INVESTMENT THAT WILL P*V OFr 
OVER AND OVER AGAIN IN YEARS TO COME, SO PERCENT OF OUR WOMEN IN THE 
CORRIDOR ARE THE MEADS OF HDUSEMDLO AND BECAUSE CP THE WOMEN BUREAU 
ASSISTANCE wf HAVE REDUCED SIGNIFICANTLY TME NUMBER OF WOMEN WMO WERE 
DCRENDENT UPON AID FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND OTHER WELFARE PAYMENTS, 

I KNOW I SPEAK FOR HUNDREDS IF NOT THOUSANDS OF WOMEN IN THE 51 
COUNTIES AND THE 4 STATES THAT MAKE UP THE TENN.TOM CORRIDOR WHERE 
OUR OFFICE^ TME TENN^TOM PROJECT AREA COUNCIL, STAND IN STRONG 
SUPPORT OF TME U,Si DEPARTMENT OF LABOR-WOMEN I fl BUREAU AND TME ROLE 
THEY HAVE PLAY IN SUPPORT OF EQUAL OPPOPTUNITICS FOR WOMEN AND TME 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE TENN-TOM WATERWAY AND HAS PAVED THE WAY FOR THEIR 
TOTAL INVOLVHENT TO TAKE PLACE ALONG THE WATERWAY, 

WlUHA FALLS - ■■ • 

PLACEMENT SPECIALIST 

TENN.TOM PROJECT AREA COUNCIL 

lailO EST 
MOMCOMP 



,^\.^t,l(AW Mi bSA(,r sit flf VCRSk SlOf F0« WtSTERH OHK>H S TOLL • FREE PHONf NUMBERS 
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Mr. Frank. Ms. Woodruff, I understand that in previous years, 
regional administrators and national office staff would participate 
in the annual meetings at the Association of Commissions on the 
Status of Women had* and I am told that that has changed recent- 

ly. 

Is that accurate? 

Ms. Woodruff. No, it hasn't. Dr. Alexander appeared at our na- 
tional convention, which was here in Washington. 

Mr. Frank. Go ahead. 
^ Ms. Woodruff. Under my predecessor, I understand that Dr. Al- 

exander had been invited to attend one of our board meetings here 
in Washington, or somewhere else where they had a board meet- 
ing, and she failed to attend. 

Now, I don't expect her to do that under my administration. I 
really don't expect it. 

Mr. Frank. What about the regional administrators, have they^ 
been in regular attendance? 

Ms. Woodruff. No, the regional administrators , no. 

Mr. Frank. I am told they had been, previously. 

Ms. Woodruff. Oh, previously; oh, yes, years ago. 

Mr. Frank. There has been a change, the regional administra- 
tors are not coming as much as they used to? 

Ms. Woodruff. That is right. 

Mr. Frank. Let me ask, Mp. Thomas, I think you alluded to this. 
On the question of publications, we had a lot of information about 
nublications. I think Ms. Thomas, or somebody else mentioned the 
"te of the publications. Maybe, Ms. Wernick, it was you. Would 

i respond to that? ^ 

Ms. Wernick. The publications list in the packet we received 
from the Women's Bureau 2 weeks ago, that it lists 44 publications, 
and 11 of them are dated after 1980. I think we are in complete 
agreement that the publications of the Women's Bureau have been 
absolutely invaluable resources for all of us. 

Mr. Frank. And there has been a diminution in the output of 
new publications, and the updating? 

Ms. Wernick. Yes; and the updating. The publications that have 
come out tend to be those on the legislative issues. There has been 
nothing— the charts on the economic issues, on the status of 
women— economic analyses are no 

Mr. Frank. If you could expand on that in writing for the sub- 
committee, I would appreciate that. I would like it if you had an 
^ analysis— anyone is welcome to submit one— about the publica- 

tions, because it does seem to be a consensus from a lot of people, 
Ms. Woodi'uff and others, that the publications have been very, 
very important. And whether it is budgetary reasons, or somebody 
^ in the administration doesn't think that the statistics will be help- 

ful to them, or whatever — I suspect we arc talking about problems 
here that don't originate within the Women's Bureau, but are im- 
posed on the Women's ^ Bureau from 0MB or elsewhere— it does 
sound like for those reasons we have not gotten the flow of infor- 
mation we should, and I would be interested in anything further on 
that. 

[The information follows:] 
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GxilHion of 

Labor Unbn^men 



July 30, 1984 



The Honorable Barney Prank 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20315 

Ov.ar Congrcsinian Prank: 

Afi you requested during my testimony last week on the Women's 
Bureau, I have prepar«d additional conaents about the publications 
of the Bureau. I wont to reiterate that the role played by thft 
Bureau as the central clearinghouse for economic and legal infor- 
mation has been of particular importance to union women. It pro^ 
vided us with the documentation we needed to u«e within our uniono 
to have more attention paid to women workers. We distributedi 
copied and quoted the statistics wid#ly. We used the legislative 
Bummaries to educate union members — women and men — about our legal 
rights and about changes necessary in our union contract*. For 
almost all of us, the Bureau is the only source of this type of 
information. 

To prepare the comments which follow, I used the handouti 
"Publications of the Women's Bureau" which was included in a packet 
we ri-ceived at a Bureau constituency symposium held July 12, 1984. 
That li«t IS dated October 1983. I compered it to the Bureau's list 
(Jated February 1982, which the CLUW Center included in its pub- 
lication, Eropowtfrment; A Handbook for Union Women (1982). X 
also went through the collection of Bureau publications ! have 
■He uraulatcd over the years. 

T have enclosed a breakdown of the publications based on the 
comparison. As I atated in my testimony^ 1) of the 44 publications 
^n the 1983 livt are dated after 1980, 

The most obvious point is the almoat complete lack of up-to- 
date statistical information available from the Bureau today. Since 
January 1981, only two materials have been published (revised) which 
contain statistics about working women; "20 Facts on Women Workers" 
and "Economic Responsibilities of Women." These account for a total 
of nine pages of economic and employment information. Adding the 
append- PB in Ettuaj_fa \pia ment Opportunities for Women! U.S. > 
Pol ic iL ," raises the total to 27 pages. In comparison, between 
1977 and 1981, HO pages of data and analyses were published, and 
in 1975, the 435-page Handbook on Women Workers was published. 
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With ragtrd to tha l Undboak , ue und«r«tiind that the new edition 
it to be reedy in AuguetT In the 1980 publicetioni "Brief Hifthlighte 
oi Major Federel Lawe on Sax Diecriekination in Eknployment*', the 1980 
Handbook on Woman Workere ia. Hated ee being "in r«te." (See attached.) 
We will be enxioue to aee hou recent the steM" a are in the book. 

Union wooien have pretty «uch etopped dietributing "9rief High- 
lightt" aince it containe a eection on CBTA. Beceuee thv publication 
hee-ttot been revieed, it conteine no reference to court decieiona utter 
1960 regerding the right to bring chergea under Title VII o£ the Civil 
Righta Act, of diecriminetion in wagee between '^en'a" and "woioen'a" 
joba which ere not the aane. Thie 7*pege piece waa very populer Cor 
conferences end educetion programa. Tt^e booklet. A Working Woma n 'e 
Guide to Her Job Kith te ia much wore thorough eb Hit the 'ewe, but at 
a unit price of $4.50, it ie not e resource moat CLUW ch*iptera or 
local uniona can diatributa widely. 

The JTPA and CRTA, and the child care changea rea* ting from KRTA, 
have been the only piecea of legieletion deacribed or .nr.lysed by the 
Bureau. The noat glaring oaiiaaion ia Anything about the Economic Equity 
Act (although a brief deacription waa included in the H uh 19R3 iaaue 
of "Women k Work", e monthly publicetion of the Bureei* 

Rxcept for the booklet on cereara in brocdcaeiing, which we* done 
by the Aaoericen Woman in Radf ^ and Television, Inc., nothing her been 
publiehed about careere end job options. 

All the conference end prograr odela Ur<ted were held or developed 
prior to 1981. Nothing hea been publiehed ebout the aympoaiums and 
projects uAdertakan aince then. 

''^e only recent publicetion which ptoviuea concrete euggeationa 
and aeaiatance on en ieaue of concern to working women is, fa ployera 
end Child Cere; IstjibUshlnj Services Thrpu ph the WorkM^ce . Ttd 
first edition of this S^id* use published in 1991 while Alenie Herman 
wee Director. The Bureeu r«vised it in 1982. 

The final point to be noted .fe t vt the prices cherged tor various 
publicetions have been increeaed. For a.tample, the cost of the Hetidbo pk 
on Women iorkera roa« from $4.50 to $6.00; A Woyktnt Woman 'i Guide to 
Her Job Right a from $1.60 to $4.50; and Job Option'j for Women in tha Mil 
from $1.75 to $3.50. 

We art well ewara of the budgetary limitations Jv' printing re- 
strictione under which the bureau hae operatmd. Deepite thcae, we 
believe there h«i been e conacioua movement ewey from the Bureau's 
important ;lnfonaetion and analyaia role. Tha decision to expend ao 
mtjch of the BurMu'a funda on travel, conferencaa and maatinga, rather 
then on publicationa, ia one on which we would diaagrec with Dr. Alexander. 

I eppreciate the opportunity to preaant theae additionel comunto. 
If you have any queationa about whet I heve written, I would be gUd 
to answer them. 

fiinc€rely, 

({uSlMu^^ 

Ellen D. Wernick 
Executive Direcfor 
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t'uDi iCti txous ot tnc Women's bureau 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 

History of the Women's Bureau, 1920-1983* 1983 

Gnaployers and Child Care: Establishing Services Through the Workplace. 1982 

(Revision and expansion of 1981 guidebook.) 
Equal Employment Opportunity for Women: U.S. Policies. 1982 

(Dr. Alexander's presentation at 1982 OECD conference) 
Economic Recovery Tax Act. 1982 

CASA: New Directions— A Program Model for Battered Women. 1981 
(Description of CEYA-funded inodel) 
♦Suwmary and Analysis of Job Training Partnership Act of 1982. 1982 
(Not on list) 

REVISED PUBLICATIONS 

The Women's Bureau: Working for Equality in Employment for Women. 1982 
20 Fncts on Women Workers. 1982 (org. 1980) 

Economic Responsibilities of Women. 1982 (org. 1979) -j^- 
Child Care Centers Sponsored by Employers and Unions. 1982 (org. 1980) 
Federal Legislation on Day Care. 1982 

(Replaced "Federal Child Care Legislation, 1976-1978.) 
A Working Woftien's Guide to Her Job Rights. 1983 (org. 1979) 

(This has been revised again and is just off the press.) 
♦Women on the Job: Careers in Broadcasting. 1984 (org. 1978) 

(This edition is not on the list.). 

DATED MATERIALS LISTED, BUT NOT REVISED 

Charts: Most Wivns Work to Supplement Family Income. 1980 
Women Are Underrepresented as Managers and Skilled 

Craft Workers. 1980 
Most Women Work Because of Economic Need. 1980 
Fully Employed Women Continue to Earn Leas Than Fully 
Employed Men. 1980 
Facts About Women Heads of Housoliolds and Heads of Families. 1979 
Women Private Household Workers: A Statistical and Legislative 

Profile. 1978 (This was added to the list between 2/82 and 10/81) . 
Handbook on Wnmpn Workers. 197 5 
WofntMi ill Manapomont. 1980 

liriff Highlight!; of Major Federal Laws on Sex Discrimination in 
Kmployment. 1980 

litatf Laws in Transition: From Protrc l i(>n to ICqual Status for Womi-n. 
with 19/8 addendum. 

TiTi-.l'^i ULLETED KKOM 2/82 LIST 

The K.arning3 Cap Between Women and Mfn. 197 9 
Women's Burc.in Outreach Projects. 1980 

'^iL'^^liliy^^'^^^ir IC^ATIONS N OT ON I THER LIST 

Soiirt(«s of Assistance for Recruiting Women for Apprenticeship Programs 

nnd Skilled Nontradit ionnl Blue-Collar Work. 1978 
Women Workers Today. 1976 (Statistical data and analysis) 
Working Mothers and Their Children. 1977 " 
Mature Women Workers: A Profile. 1976 " 

Minority Women Workers: A Statintical Overview. 1977 (Revised) 
Kmployment and Economic Ijssucvq of Low Income Women: R<?por'. of 
A Pro ject . 197« 
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Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments states that no person In the 
United States shall, on the basis of sex, t>e excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be sitbjected to discrimination under any education 
program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance* It has been 
particularly effective in raising the proportion o! women in law and medical 
schools* 

The Women^s Educational Equity Act of 1970 authorized activities at gil 
levels of education to overcome scx-stereotyplng and achieve equity ior 
women. The program was reauthorized in 1978 and expanded to providc'that 
appropriated funds over a specified level will be available for projects of 
local significance to help school districts' and other institutions meet the 
requirements of title IX* 

How Women Can Assert Their Job Rights 

Problems in getting a job or in coping with the job situation often can be resolved 
through discujsion with personnel officers or supervisors. In many work 
establishments, grievance ' procedure^** are available under collective bargaining 
agreements and formal equal employment opportunity programs. However, persons 
who believe that they are victims of illegal discrimination are entitled to file a 
complaint with the appropriate administrative agency* ^ 

Most States have laws that ji^rohibit sex discrimination in private and/or public 
employment, and in some Instances a Federal civil rights agency must defer to its 
State counterpart in the inijtial attempt to resolve complaints. Both State and 
Federal law5 have limits on the time for filing charges of discrimination and on 
recovery of wages owed. Therefore, it is important that charges be filed 
promptly . 



Single copies of the following related publications are available withoijt charge 
upon request from the Women*s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20210: 

A Working Woman*s Guide to Her 3ob Rights. Leaflet 55. December 1978. 

1980 Handbook on Women Workers. (In press). 

State Labor Laws in Transition: From Protection to Equal Status 

for Women. Pamphlet 15. 1976. 
Publications of the Women*s Bureau. Leaflet 10. 1980. 



This summary is intended for general Information only. It does not carry the force 
of legal opinion. 



August 1980 



# 



* 
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Publcalk)n8 Of theWbmerft^ 



ABOUT THE WOMEN'S BUREAU 

History of the Women's Bureau. 19?0-1983. 2 p. 1983. 

The Women's Bureau: Working for Equality In Errployment for Women. Leaflet 1. 
Folder. 1982. (Spanish translation available.) 

FACTS ABOUT WOWCN WORKERS 

Econowic Responsibilities of Working Women. 6 p. 1982. 

Equal Employment Opportunity for Women: U.S. Policies. 38 p.> 1982: $4.50. 
029-002-00067- 3* 

20 Facts on Women Workers. 3 p. 1982. (Spanish translation available.) 

Employment Goals of the World Plan of Action: . Developments and Issues In the 
United States. Report for the World Conference of the United Nations Decade 
for Women. 1976-1985. 76 p. July 1980. $5.00. 029-002-00057-6* 

Women In Manaoement. 20 p. 1980. 

Charts: (8-1/2 x 11 Inches) 

Most Wives Work To Supplement Family Income. 1980. 

Women Are Underrepresented as Managers and Skilled Craft Workers. 1980. 

Most Women Work Because of Economic Need. 1980. 

Fully tmployed Women Continue To Earn Less Than Fully Employed Men. 1980. 
Facts About Women Heads of Househol<i\ and Hea.ds of Families. 9 p. 1979. 

women Private Household Workers: A Statistical and Legislative Profile. 12 p. 

1978. 

Handbook on Women Workers. Bulletin 297. 435 p. 1975. $8..00. 029-016-00037- 
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CAR UP.S/JOB OPTIONS 



Job Options for Women in the 80's. Pamphlet 18. 22 p. 1980. X3.50. 
029-0O2-n00S9-2* 

Women In Apprenticeship . . . There's a Future In It! Leaflet 68. Folder. 
1980. 

A Woman's Guide to Apprenticeship. Panphlet 17. 30 p. 1980. $3.00. 
029-002-0006a-4* 

Searchlrto for a Job In the Construction Industry: Some Tips for Women. 5 p. 



How To Get Credit for What You Know: Alternative Routes to Educational Credit. 
4 p. 1979.. 

WOfnen on the Job: Careers In Broadcasti net. 26 p. 1978. 



CHILD CARE 

Employers and Child Care: Establishing Services Throuqh the Workplace. 
Pamphlet 23. 83 p. 1982. $5.50. 029- 002- 00068- 1 * 

Child Care Centers Sponsored by Employers and Labor Unions In the United States. 
10 p. 198?. 

Community Solutions for Child Care eport of a Conference) 105 p. 1979. 

♦♦Training for Child Care Work: Projtci rresh Start— A CETA Program Model, 
Worcester. f4ass, 48 p. 1979. $3.25. 029-002-00055-0* 

y MO ^J?fiS AND LEGI SL ATION AFFECTING WO t^EN 

A Workino Woman's Guide to Her Job Rights. Leaflet 55. 54 p. 1983. $4.50. 
O29-002-00O66-5* 

Econr.mic Recovery Tax Act: Selected Provisions of Interest to Wonen. 4 p. 1982. 
Federal Leoislation on Day Care. 7 p. 1982. 

Brief Hinhllohts of Major Federal Laws on Sex Discrimination in Empluy.^nt. 7 p. 
1980. 

Maternity Leave. Consumer Information Leaflet. 1 p. 1980. 

Protection Against Sex Discrimination in Emoloyment. Consumer Information Leaflet. 
2 p. 19B0. 

Ban Aqflinst Pregnancy Discrimination. 2 d. 1979. 



1979. 
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Reoulatlons To Help Open Nontradltlonal Jobs to Women. Consumer Information 
Leaflet. 2 p. 1978. (An explanation of the Departrnent of Labor's repula* 
tlons on equal employment opportunity for minorities and KMnen In the 
construction Industry and In apprenticeship.) 

State labor Laws In Transition: From Protection to Equal Status for Women. 
Pdfnphlet 15. -20 p. 19/6. (Addendum through 1978 available from the 
Women's Bureau. ) 



CO NFERENCE MpQELS 

Adelante, Mujer Hispana: A Conference Model for Hispanic Women. 39 p. 1980. 

A Guide to Conductlno a Conference with American Indian Women In Reservation 
Areas. IJ p. 1978. 

Women In Nontraditlonal Jobs: A Conference Guide— Increasing Job Options for 
Women. 32 p. 1978. S4.S0. 029-002-00057-7* 



?mm\ HODELS 

♦♦CASA' New Directions--A Prooram Hodel for Pattered Worsen. Pamphlet 22. 
32 p. 19ai. S4.50. 029-002.00063-1* 

Women Offender Apprenticeship Program: From Inmate to Skilled Craft Worker. 
Pamphlet 2^1. 66 p. 1980. S5.6o. 029-002-00062-2* 

♦♦Trainlnq for Child Care Work: Project Fresh Start--A CETA Program Model. 
V.'orcester. Mass. 48 p. 1979. S3. 25. 0c»9-0O2-a0055-0* 

Native American WOfnen and Equal Opportunity: How To Get Ahead In the Federal 
Rovernirent. 81 p. 1979. sS.SO. O29-nn?-0OOS3-3* 

•♦Oisplaced Homemakers: A CETA Program r4odel for Women In Nontraditlonal Jobs. 
60 p. 197P. 

**Denver: Better Jobs for Women; A Program Model for Women In Nontraditlonal 
Jobs. 60 p. 1978. 

**Boston: Nontraditional Occuoations Progran for Women: A Program Model for 
Women in Nontraditlonal Jobs. 70 p. 197fi. 

WUW--The Washington Union Women's Group. 25 p. 1978. 



* Use thi. ,i^.'.ber when ordering publication from the Government Printing 
Office (OPO). 

** Although the source for funding this program was CETA, which expired 
September 30. 1982, the pro gram format outlined in this model is still useful. 
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Mr. Frank. I am going to curtail my questioning now and turn it 
over to Mr. McKernan, but we do have a vote and I don*t think 
that there is going to be much point in coming back. 

Mr. McKernan. I don*t have buc a few brief questions, one of 
which is to Ms. Stelck. 

At the end of the statement that you read of AAUW, it sort of 
bothered me a little bit when you are talking about the tactics of 
the right. I take it that you are not really referring to the Women s 
Bureau there, but you are just talking about tactics in general alnd 
you are not calling into question Dr. Alexander s qualifications or 
anything like that. 

Ms. Stelck. I, again, am just reading the testimony for Dr. 
Brown. The Right is capitalized, meaning the *'New Right,** it is 
not referring to the Women*s Bureau. What that statement is 
trying to say is that when an administration or a group can defund 
a program, and make it look ineffective, and make it look like it is 
not doing what it is supposed to do, then that gives very good 
reason for saying, well, this program isn*t doing what it is supposed 
to do, we don*t need to fund it anymore. 

The concern here is that we really do need a strong Women*s 
Bureau; that to defund the Women*s Bureau and to say it is inef- 
fective would be a great mistake, and that our association and who 
we represent greatly needs the resources of a strong Women*s 
Bureau. 

Mr. McKernan. I just wanted to make sure there wasn*t any in- 
ference there when you referred to a Bureau, really, being ineffec- 
tive, that you were talking about the Women*s Bureau and, rather, 
you were talking about making sure, because of lack of funding, 
that we didn*t let that happen in this particular case. And I think 
that we all probably agree with you, that we can't allow that to 
happen. I think that Dr. Alexander would also agree with that. 

Ms. Thomas, just one more question. I was concerned that the 
union women were left out of that symposium in 1982. Have you 
ever had any discussions with the Bureau on why that happened, 
and whether or not that is ?ping to be rectified in the future? 

Ms. Thomas. We sent a letter to Dr. Alexander, and in reply she 
sent Dr. Annie Neal, her special assist^int, to one of our meetings, 
at which time she explained there were to be these other sympo- 
siums; and at which time we were told we would be included in the 
future, it had not been a slight. 

But as I pointed out, there were no other symposiums. 

Mr. McKernan. I have no further questions. Thanl^you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Riordan follows:] ( 
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SrrWMWr by Kft3tfl£I« RI0W»N id the HCNDI»ai£ aWtCY frank, chair, manpower & HOUSIbG 
SUB6mfrm£, COMKmEZ on GCX/EIf#»ir OPCRAinONS, CKSOSIOfr KEAJONGS, JIJLY 26, Id84. 

In youtMetter reque«tlng a atAtanent £6r thia ovenig^t hearing, you asked for infotind- 



about tha\noIe and major actlvltiM of m Mtim'a Buraau naglorvLl A^lidnlBtrator. Fran 



NovsTbor, 19^4, mtil S«(>teni)er, 1980, (and fron OctGber, 1S81, until Pebnuucy, 1962) , 
I worlced as HBglonal Adnlniatrator in Region III, Hid-Atlantic Region, locatod in Phila- 
delphia r Pennsylvania* 

R>r you to have an accurate picture of the Mbnen*3 Duroau, a little history is needed; 
because the Bureau was a federal agency that differed subetantially fxon other gcvem** 
irental agencies* Diis was, in part* because of the aize of our "congress lonal iundate" 
(enonnous) and, in poxt, because of the size of the sgencv fndniscule) . With a ocsrbined 
national and regionad staff whose nuiters hovered h^.O/i^m 80 and 100 people, t« took on 
the tasks of out Congressional mandate; i.e.* to be the "official federza resource on the 
needs of working wonan." Given the dramatic surge in wcmen's workforce participation in 
the 1970s t 1980s , Oongress^s 1920 mandate was nevor acconiaanied by adequate resources. 
ETven in govemnental "good times" there was little "fat" to trim from the Women's Bureau 
budget'-we were always on a starvation dietl Yet, virtually all staff were comiitted to 
the goal of advocacy for v^orklng wonen, so we always learned to make the moet of ex^ 
tremely limited resourcee. 

As managers, the Regional AMnistrators' Sitotantial responsibilities were acoonpanied by 
an equal degree of independence anl autcnoiy. Creativity atkS ir^enuity v^ve encouraged 
and siworted; parlaying limited reeouroee to broaden their Ijn^act was our "tnodv* cpet^ 
andi." All of these qualities were respected and valued as intrinsic to a "team etfort." 
Our opinions and ideas, whether they coincided with or differed from those of the ag&icy 
DirBctor and senior staff were heard and often given consideration, itiere vaa an atncr 
sphere of healthy ddaate which generated note ideas and irany innovations. The Directors 
1 worked for from 1374-1980 reoogniied that in a small agency with such a large iwindate, 
people fitx±ion most productively and creatively when staff is free to drw on all of its 
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talents and abilities. 

Narf and fladble work arrAr>g«ncnt8 were not only advocatcxl for wanen in the larger 
warkforca but also practiced within the Bureau itself. Fl«6^1e hours, part-time enploy- 
tnent* and jc4>-sharln9, such as that done iji the San Francisoo\egional office, were 
ways that enabled us as staff to reach .n«ny ccmnunity-based wome^and their organizations. 
Our vrork houra, for govenwent bureaucrats, were, indeed, highly irregular, involving 
much evening and weekend tiro. TViis was one of the tough parts of oii: jobs, especially 
in the regions, but it was saiiothing wa understood; the schedules of American working 
women struggling for equity do t«t necessarily conform to the standard bu^aucrat's 
8:15 am to 4; 45 pn warkday, and this flexibility enabled us to serve diverseXpopulations 
in a variety of ways and places. 



-i, flfi^imvi- 



In Aegicn III, this meaiit workiDg with a range of wanen and men h.iving different priori; 
ties — job«, training, lace and age discriinlnation, child care, safety and health 
tive action, pay equity. 'it> ^ served included wcamen seeking economic resources for 
West Virginia mining and fanning cotmiunities and fledgling building tradeswcmen U\ Bal- 
tijDore, Philadelphia teenagers breaking barrieru in the previously "male only" world of 
vocational educal ion programs and black wcmen in Virginia struggling to gain access to 
eind equity in CKTA prorrramB. "niere were «3nen working in minlmnn wage fuctoty and ser- 
vice jobs seeking a way out of the cycle of dead-end jobs? women teaching all day, then 
exploring, at evening or week-end meetings, ways to enta sex stereotyping in the class- 
rooms trade union wonen examining issues they faced at their workplaces ard withLn their 
unions; displaced hcnwnakers pulling their lives back together after suffer ijjg economic 
and family disruptions. ITils list, which could continue indefinitely, is intended to 
doTonstrate the point that in meeting our legislated ocmnitjnent of "adwocrcy for 'Orking 
Wdnen,** it was our responsibility to meet constituents' needs not the bureau.'racy's 
convenience* 
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Itwugh staff wa*. concemad about the neAds of all working wcmen, our severely liinlted 
refiourcea meant that priorities w^xn set in order to oonoentrato on those wonwi who would 
be otharwiae unrepresented. Vitiile in Regicn III did work with busijiess owners, wcziwi 
in corporations, and marv other "professional" women concerning their needs and goals, 
our involvorent with them was limit ^ because they had nt>re resources fron which to dr«w 
their support. 

Both Cazriien Maymi, Msncn's Bureau "Rector appointed by Gerald Ford, ard Alexis Heiman, 
appolnced by Jinny Carter, helped channel agency resources so that staff could more a<te- 
quately assiet poor woten, minority womorj, and working class wanen, whether black, white, 
Hispanic, niral or urtian, develop paths to ecor. : independence, lony before the "fonl- 
nizaticn of poverty," was an acknowledged concept, we in the Bureau wor« aware that nwit 
of the American poor are women and their children. In 1975, we began acting p i o gia ir 
matically c« tJiis kncwledge. Between 1975 and 1980, we devoted an increasing proportion 
of our limited nat nal and regional resources to acHr^s the problen. 

Marf this is not to say that life in the Women '» B'ireau was ** sweetness and li^^t." 
Staff and management didn't always agree — no different frctn anywhere else people work. 
As field staff, wo often had oarplaints with the Natioral Office— about policy* about 
resc^uces, about paperwork, about staffing, about perscralities. As I menticxied in the 
beginxUng, there was a willingness to air, and often settle, differences! for the noet 
port, we were a pretty outspoken bunch J Since the change of AtJtiinistration in 1981 » 
that has changed* 

My on-the-jcb tejiure with the Bureau and the current Adninistration has been lijnltads 
after taking a one-year educational leave in 1980-1981* I returned to Bureau for the 
period of October, 1981, to February, 1982, under ctrcuiBtancea which, althou^ related, 
are tco ccnplicatod to describe hel^e^ Since then, I have maintained relaUonslUps with 
staff colleagues/ and, mire recently, have ccnmunlcated with Gay Cobb and ftedeline Mixer 
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regardii^ tlwir dismissals from the Bureau 'it San Francisco i«gionai Office in the fall 
of 1983. 

It would be easy, in recounting the changea that have cccurred in the Bureau since 1981, 
only to describe the daily indic/nities experienced by the Bureau's staff and its canstitoents, 
and, in so <k)lng, to sound carping and petty;' hoM«ver, the changes that have occurred 
reflect not only dramatic policy shifti but also a managefnant style that is conteivtucws 
of staff art! thoir abilities and of ocnstituents and their needs. This corbiiiation has 
resulted not ^-nly in danaqmd lives but in « politic Ization process ty Wcmen's Bureau 
aAUntstration that ts totally lnappr\:i?rlato in the Federal Service. 

These changes are al»n serious because of their inv>aot on the agency's effectiveness and 
cn the av^age taxpayer's ability to use the services of the Bureau. These p^iencmsna 
caa^ be .separated fran the clear direction taken this Ackninis teat ion tcward ^venwcntal 
agencies (thoee with social policy goals), their programs and their enployees^ rendering 
the prograim ineffective or nonexistent » then slashing resources, and, in the process, 
scr joating faiei-al workers. It is clear to me that the Wcjnen's Bureau has not escaped 
that trend— In its adninistration, in its shilt in program priorities, and in its man- 
ogonoit style. 

Through iu current Director, the Wbn^n's Bureau han abdicated iU long-established leader- 
ship role arang working wcnwi md their organizations. She has failed to denonstrate a 
grasp of the isuues working women confront in the 19803. For exan^le: 

M though the Bureau pioneered work on "coni»rable worth** and has advocated It as 
a part of the solution In closing the "earnings gap," the Director* In an Inter- ^ 
view with the Bureau of ^^ational Affairs earlier this year professed that .it 3 
too early to telTwRat all this 'cocn>arable worth' is all about." Such an out- 
rageous response reflects either a serious deficiency In her Information or * con- 
Bclous expression of the Adnlnistration's anUpathy tcward working woren's priorities. 
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Progran priorities h?.vB also undergone drd:.tic shifts^ to a mucb -.greater degree than was true 



As I described above, the Bureau'^ .Ajiriitment to the average American wuiwir <ing 
wo^«^, mixwrity wcmen, poor wanen, working mothers— had been efltablished. CXuing ny 
brief 1981-1982 stay, there were informal directives given to staff to decrciase our 
pi-ogran coimitnEnts to low-inoowe and .werage working wcmen. In the 2 ij years since I 
left, this pressure has intensified, and it is ny unders binding that several regions 
have had such activities seriously curtailed, "me oiphasis has instead focused 
heavily on the interests and needs of wcmen working in oorporate managenent and vonen 
owning their own businesses. 

Tn this move to servo the "upscale," tr^tional ties with labor union women and 
their organizations have been seriously weakened if not severed. These ties had 
given Bureau staff access to uUon wonen at the national and local levels. More 
specifically, ending the relationship with Washington Uhion ^tanen has angered \nion 
wanan and has diioinlshed the good will and cooperation that had existed for years 
between the Bureau and trade union women** groups. 

Every President since 1970 has enttorsed ratificaaon of the federal Equal Rights 
AmenAiwit as a step in Irijroving the status of American wctnen. IXirlng this AAnini- 
stratlon, the vgbmen's Bureau ordered the Fteyional Office to dispose of Leaflet #1» 
a brochvire which mentioned the ERA as an Issue of ijipartance to warm. The order 
was rescij^ed after most regions had followed through on the directive. Regional 
AAniniBtrators %rfere adnonished ix>t to discuss the ERA~and other "^sensitive" subjects 
like affirmative action or abortion— in our speeches, presfintationa, or workshops. 

Tl\i3 accTitulation of policy and program shifts and the manner in which they were instituted 
have, Ln turn, most seriously <Uffected those staff merrbers who questioned the changes- 
sane were Intimidated, some were isolated, some were ewntually dlsndssod, sonb left. 
No longer Is. staff input sought and respected In a serious way. tto longer does an atno-" 
8(tiex < of healthy discussion, much less debate, exist; Gone ifc the sense of enthusiasm; 
gone in any sense of hunor; gone are the spirited talks of ideas and innovations. In 
fact, gone is the spirit. Lew norale is pervasive. 



One striking memory I have from the 1981-1982 period is that of the ritual of "staff 
conference calls." The method Headquarters used to inform staff of policy changes during 
those calls was a "roll call." A particular directive would be given, then it was fol- 
lowed by *is that UKterstood? Region I? Region 11? Region III?» ♦ .etc* ♦" With such 



in previous ackninistrations. Some examples t 
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an approa*. «> one daied a.k q^oM or detate iasies-and risk being shot <k«n?l 
So mx* for participatory tianagenmt and team apfooachea. 

It was as if thia qtovp of nw»gorB, avsure of t^ir <«n coipetence but «aiB o£ 
tbeix authority, felt it to exert nearly tot*l control over the rest of the 

ntaff (us) , whan they sew not as <»Ueagu«. but as memies. Regional Adninistrators v«re 
denied the little authority wb had-fran planning' work schedules according to consti- 
tuent needs to overseeing «rre of the Region's daily operations. Mark hours were liinlted 

rau=h as P5sslble bo 8:15 am to 4=45 pn that, in W opinlm, tas could be more easily 
.noUtorad and thereby oontrolled hy the «nior staff in Washington. In its rigidity, 
this manaqcnBit system was inefficient and counterproductive; in its arrogance, it expected 
oon.Utu*«Ss to ccnfom. their schedules to those of the bureaucracy. At the same time 
our c:7,t=etancea and abilities «.re accorded no respect, we were expecte,! to be "tea«. 
players." It was clear tJiere was no equality en their teant-it was more like being in 
the acnv than any team I've ever played on. 

Frcn. the beginning, theo^ was an antagonism tcward the Job-sharing arrangenent in San 
Francisco. In Octcber, 1981, we in Philadelphia proposed a similar arrang^ent in order 
to «TOid a layoff. We based our proposal on the way job-sharing was being dene in San 
Francisco and were curtly advised that Region IX was not a good model . Our request for 
a irore analytical response was, not surprisingly, rejected. 

When the Iteqion Dt job-sharing had originally been annoreed, there was an air of enthusi- 
asm and interest by staff (ai^d management at the time) because not cnly was it an e«i- 
nenUy sensible approa,* to the set of circ-unstances , but also it ga« the Bureau a chance 
to take the lead in Instituting alternative work patterns (uider the Federal Qiployee 
Part-Tljne Ehvloyment Act of 1978) . 

The new administraUon's response was not ratic«l. Ultimately, c-.ay Plair Cobb and Made- 
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line MlKer were fired, although each of them has a reputation for integrit' and caipe- 
tercet and each had significant caimitunents to the goals and the work of * ^ Buraau, Did- 
miaslng two of the most conxjtent players is hardly tha way to build a good nanagejnent 
lem* It nvay be out of place for me to offer this next opinion, but I will risk it. 
BaaixJ on ny otservatlcna of the devolopwints of the paat three years in the Wanen's 
Burnau and in the Labor Department, it is my belief that the current Warwn's Bureau 
fired Cc±b,.ln particular, for political reasons; i.e., her close working relaUonshipv. 
with the pravloufl Director was the reason although "imnagement rights" was used as a 
pretext. Her "loyalty" to the new Director was questioned; she v/aa accused of not being 
a "tecw player." Sixh cJvirgGS seem rooted in the accuser's own insecurity and style rather 
than in fact. 

Ciiy Cdbb had been a Regional Adninistrator in the Atlar*ta WB office sSxvx 1974 and had 
cerved in WB lieadquarters prior to the job-sharing ari-anganent. She had dancmsUated her 
abilit^/ to work effectively, as a career civil servant, ij\ both Republican and Democratic 
acW.ni3tration3. However, the current Bureau Director does hot aeon to comprehend that, 
as cAieer oiployt^js. Regional Atinintatrators are covered by civil service regulations and 
ajQ noc her political appointeen. 

Thctse of \B committed to the Vtawm's Bureaj and its Icng-established goals do a ii- 
lamvi iii rnising the pict«l«n» that we are discussing with your subccnmittee^ 'A\l. it 
is ijnportant th«it you p^^Ucize the findings to the public and to your colleagues in the 
Congress (the Director's afipointjnent is one that's confirmed by the Senate) , I must aso urge 
you not to rocormend any further weakening of an agencj that is seen to be actin<: inap- 
Ijropr lately. American worten still strugqlijig for eca\anLj independence »4EED a strong 
ad«jc.tt£, In the ffxlcral system, arri since 1920 the Bureau has done that well. With sane 
Giving* 3, It could continue the fine work that most of the staff remains dedicated to doing. 
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Mr. Frank. Thank you. I think both of us would like to ask fur- 
thv; questions but in deference to your patience and the fact that 
we do have to go and vote on school prayer, of all things, we are 
going to adjourn this hearing. 

My very deep appreciation to all who participated, and nmy apolo- 
gies for the delays we imposed on you, but I do think it was worth- 
while and I am grateful. 

[Whereupon, at 2:15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair,] 
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APPENDIX 



MATfERIAL SUBSatlTTBD FOR THE HEARING ReCOKD 

U,S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
sicnrrAirr or labow 

WAIHMOTON. D.C« 



December 10, 1981 
8ECRBTARV*S ORDER 7-81 

Subject: Coordination and Diraotion of Dapartioent 
of lAbor Programs Affecting WoBen 

1. Pttrpo8e > To raafflrat the role of the Director of 
the Women's Bureau (NB) for ensuring effective coor«- 
dination among DepartMnt of X«abor (DOL) agencies on 
matters that relate to or may affect the interests of 
working women, and to delineate the responsibilities 
of DOl« National and Regional officials in this area. 

2. Dj.rcrtives Affected . Secretary's Order 12-80 is 
canceled* 

3. Background s The Women's Bureau is the single unit 
at the Federal Government level exclusively concerned 
with serving and promoting the interest of working women* 
Through the years the scope of the Women's Bureau's con- 
cerns has expanded significantly until today the Bureau - 
is addressing itself to the multiple roles of women in 
tlie work force and in our society at large. The Bureau, 
through direct relationship with designated agency liai- 
sons at a policymaking level, deals with the many policy 
issues affecting women which cut across VOh agency lines. 

4. Po licy .^ It is the f'Oiicy of the Department of liabor 
that ail of its acUvitiea and programs tliat relate to 
or may affect the partioipaiion of women in the Nation s 
work force or in the economic or social development of 
the Nation be coordinated with the Women^s Bureau at 
the National and Regional office levels. This •coordina- 
tion is not limited to ensuring adherence to nondiscri'- 
mination but involves reviewing DOt* policy, ^programs, 
research » evaluation, and materials to assure that needs 
of women, particularly working women, are being properly 
addressed, . < • 
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5* Assignment of Responsibility « 

a. The Director of the Women's Bureau is the 
principal advisor to the Secretary with respect to 
the interests and concerns of women* The Director is 
responsible for ensuring coordination among DOL agencies 
on matters or programs relating to or affecting women, 
and, subject to appropriate coordination with members 
of the Executive Staff, responsible for representing 
the Secretary on matters relating to women with Federal 
and State agencies and other appropriate governmental 
and private organizations* 

Heads of DOL Agencies are responsible for cobr- 
dinating with the WB on policies and programs which 
impact upon women. This coordination shall be inclusive 
of, but not limited to, the following^ 

(1) Consulting with the WB in the develop- 
mental stages of the preparation of policy materials, 
e.g., regulations, standards, and other material for 
publication in the Federal Register, proposed legisla- 
tion, and Congressional testimony. 

(2) Providing the WB up-to-date information 
concerning developments relating to policies, plans, 
projects, studies, evaluations, proposals, and programs. 

(3) Utilizing the expertise of the WB in 
staff consultations, task forces, meeting and conference 
invitations # seminars, training sessions,, and similar 
activities » 

(4) Informing the Secretary of Labor and the 
Director of the Women's Bureau of tlie staff memberCs) 

at the policymaking level designated to maintain liaison 
with the Women's Bureau for this coordination* 

c. DOL Regional Administrators and other Regional 
Agency Heads , subject to the directions ana guidance of 
DOL Agency Heads, are responsible for coordinating their 
regional policies, programs and activities which impact 
won women with the WP Regional Administrator. This 
coordination may 'be accomplished in various ways, namely 
through the structqreVf the Regional Committee on Acti- 
vities Affecting Women (RCAAW) if retained by the WB 
Regional Administrator > or the Rtigional Executl^^e Com- 
mittee (REG) I or the designation of a key staff member 
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as liaison to meet periodically with the WB Regional 
Administrator on all matters affecting the coordination 
of programs and activities affecting women. Coordina- 
tion shall be inclusive of, but «ot limited to the 
following: 

(1) Providing the WB Regional Adndnistrator 
up-to-date information concerning developments relating 
to policies, plans, projects* studies # evaluations # pro- 
posals, and programs. 

(2) Utilizing the expertise of the Women's 
Bureau Regional Administrator in staff consultations, 
task forces, meeting and conference invitations, 
seminars, training sessions, and similar activities. 

(3) Consulting with the Women's Bureau 
Regional Administrator in the developinent of regional 
issuances, regional policy guidance, and similar items. 

d. Regional Administrators, Women's Bureau , are 
responsible fort 

(1) Advising tlie DOL Regional Agency Heads 
with respect to the concerns of women. 

(2) Serving as a. member of the Regional 
Executive Committee* 

e. Regional Represen t atives are responsible for 
consulting with the WB Regional Aclministratoi: on issues 
affecting women in conjunction with responsibilities 

as the Secretary's Regional Representative. 

f . The Solicitor of X>abo_r is responsible for 
providing legal services and assistance to the Director 
of the Women's BurAu and to all other DOL officials 
relating to the implementation of this Order. 

6. Exem ption . This Order does hot affect the DOL 
Federal Women's Program which is administered by the 
Director, Equal Opportunity and Affirmative Action Programs, 

Office of Afesistant Secretary for SSsiji^trff^^S^fg?^ Manngement, 
,to enhance employment and advance opportunities for 
women within the D^pa^icjawint* 

7. Effective Date , rhis Order i« effective immediately. 

^ / n ^rZrv«_ 

RjO>. ...... 
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NIN(TY4I0HTH CONGMtft 




rAKHCu tCMKMMll. COLO ■ 04AIMM>4IAM 




lm%t of Kr^resentatfou 



COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CMl SERVICE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE 
Ut C/i(NON HOOfI OMiCi lUtlOtNO 



August 2, 1984 



Honorable Barney Frank 
Chairman 

Subcoimnittee on Manpower and Housing 
Committee on Government Operations 
Room B349A Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 

Dear Chairman Frank i 

I regret that I was unable to attend your recent hearing on the 
Women's Bureau in the Department of Labor, I am concerned 
about the Bureau's decision to terminate a successful job 
sharing arrangement in the San Francisco regional office. I 
therefore ask that my comments on thia issue be Included in 
the official record of the July .16, 1984, hearing. 

With kind regards. 




PifrRIClA SCHROEDER 
Chairwoman 
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STATEMENT OF REP. PATRICIA SCHROBDER 

I would like to thank Chairman Barney Prank for holding this 
hearing on the Women's Bureau in the Department of Labor. I 
appreciate the opportunity to comment on the job sharing 
arrangement recently terminated at the Women's Bureau in the 
Department's San Francisco regional office. 

Until they were RIFed in November 1983, Madeline Mixer and 
Gay Cobb had been co-regional managers of the San Francisco 
regional office of the Women's Bureau, Between them, these two 
women brought over 30 years of federal government experience to 
the job. Madeline Mixer has served as regional administrator 
since the San Francisco ocficc opened in 1962, and had been 
successfully sharing the co-regional manager job with Gay Cobb 
since January of 1981. 

The removal of Madeline Mixer and Gay Cobb as co-regtonal 
managers is both an ironic and disappointing turn of events. It 
Is ironic because the job sharing arrangiement was most 
cost-ef £ect ive for the government — it was getting two workers 
with different skills and backgrounds, one black and one white, 
who were able to meet the needs of the Women's Bureau 
constituency. For this experience and service, the government had 
to pay only one full-time salary. The termination becomes even 
more ironic because on May 4 of this year the Office of Personnel 
Management (0PM) issued a new Federal Personnel Manual chapter 
promoting job sharing and advising federal employers and employees 
on how job sharing can be used in the federal government. 

It Is disappointing that the new leadership of the V?omen's 
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Bureau was not able to utilize and see tie value of the job 
sharing arrangement in the regional manager position* 

The OPM's strong policy on job sharing promoted in the new 
Federal Personnel Manual chapter recognizes the value of job 
sharing for both employer and employee, FPM 340^2 advised federal 
employees that "job sharing can provide an agency with 
considerable work scht luling flexibility." In a similiar vein, 
0PM Fact Sheet No. 6 c \ "Part-time Employment and Job Sharing in 
the Federal Service" points out that job sharing "provides 
management with extra flexibility since more than one employee is 
able to perform the duties of a position." 

Although the information released by the office of Personnel 
Management indicates that job sharing is one of the beat things to 
come down the pike in years, the message apparently did not reach 
the Women's Bureau. Part-time work and job sharing are important 
issues to menr as well as to women) to parents with family 
responsibilities; to older workers approaching retirement, and to 
younger workers who want to combine work with further study. 
Moreover, the top recommendation of the White House Conference on 
Families was a "call for tamily-or iented personnel policies 
flextime, leave policiesr shared and part-time jobs, transfer 
pol Ic ies . " . 

As chairwcnian of the Subcommittee on Civil Service, 1 chaired 
extens ive hear ings on alternat i ve work schedules , I am well aware » 
of the fact that job sharir . lends itself to sharing high-level 
jobs. It is used in the p. sector for very responsible 

positions. I have attached a letter I send to Lenore 
Cole-Alexander about the decision to terminate the job sharing 
position in the San Francisco regional office. 

That decision is a set back for those who recognize the value 
of part-time employment and job sharing in the workplace. For 
those of US who thought the Federal Employees Part-Time Career 
Employment Act was finally taking effect, it is particularly 
disappointing. It is indeed a travesty that the Women's Bureau, 
of all ff,'deral agencies, has turned its back on the potential for 
job sharing aa a beneficial innovation. 
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^ATWOA 8CHA0CDCK 




Consraw of tfie Vniteli i^tiM 

««4iii|tM.9iB*C 20315 

November 16^ 1963 



IMKAd COMMTtll 
JUttCMUVCOMIMrrM 
WUCVCOMMITTMM 

CMHAMIi YOUTH t 
fAMUIt 



Dr, Lenore Cole-Alexander 
Director, Women *8 Bureau 
Department of Labor 
200 Constitution Avenue, N.W,* 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Dear Cole^Alexander : 

I am writing to urge you to reconsider your decision to reioove 
^4adeline Mixer and Gay Cobb as co-regional managers of the San Fran- 
cisco regional office of the Women's Bureau on the basis that job 
sharing Is not feasible in a top management job. 

Job sharing is uniquely fitted to high level jobs with managerial 
and supervisory responsibilities. There is evidence that job sharing 
can bring a more productive performance than would a single full-tirte 
employee. This ia especially applicable to the San Francisco regional 
office which is a small office with one secretary, in addition to the 
regional director position. First, vhe supervisory duties can easily 
be managed by the two regional co-directors. Second ^-^b sharing in 
the office brings to the region the expertise and t( s of two capable 
individuals, one with 20 years of government service ^nd the other with 
10 years of government service. 

Employees are sharing responsible jobs in both the public and 
private sectors. Listed below are a few of these which require high 
level managerial skills and in some cases supervision of large staffs. 

President, New College, San Francisco ^ , ^ n 

Deputy Director of Legislation, California Employment Development Departir 

supervisor for Job Search Workshops, Employment Development Department 

Director of Personnel, Sistel corporation, Cupertino, California 

Supervisory teams, Levi Strauss 

Director of the Children's Center, Corning Glass 

City Attorneys ^ _ . 

Administrative Assistant to State Legislator, State of Wisconsin 

Assistant Attorney General of Tennessee (formerly held by job shararsj 

Office Manager, Stanford University Graduate School of Business 

Xn 1978 I was the sponsor of the Federal Employees Part-Time Career 
Employment Act which was enacted to encourage federal agencies to recog- 
nise part-time employment as a legitimate form of employment for federal 
workers In career positions. During extensive hearings we heard testimon 
about the effectiveness of part-time employees ajid benefltti to their 
employers. 
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Bnclosed for your interest is a section on professionals and 
supervisors as part**tiroers and job sharers from a book by Stanley 
D. NoXXen, Ph.D., Georc|eto%m University School of Business Adminis** 
tration entitled New Work Sched\iXeo in Practice t Managing Time in 
a Changing Soci ety. I hope that it will bo usefuX as you consider 
the role of job sharers in high positions in the Women's Bureau. 

Part-time work and job sharing are. important issues to men, as 
well aa women, to older workers approaching retirement, and younger 
workers who want to combine work with further study • Moreover, the 
top recommendation of the White House Conference on Families was a 
*call for family-oriented personnel policies — flextimo, leave 
policies, Bhared and part**time jobs, transfer policies.** 

A decision by the Women's Bureau to remove one of the most 
successful examples of job sharing in the federal government would 
be a set back for those of us who recognize the value of part-time 
employment and job sharing in the workplace and worked hard to make 
it a reality in the federal government. It would indeed be ironic 
if the Women's Bureau, of all federal agen(:ie8f wouXd turn its back 
on this very esaentiaX women's issue< 

Sincerely* 




PATRICIA SCHROEDER 
Member of Congress- 
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Of ESSIONALS AND SUPERVISORS AS PART-TIMERS AND JOB SHARERS 

by Crett Meter 

Many business people believe that, part-time employment is not feasible 
for high-level employees such as professionals and managers. These jobs 
tU require great skill and long years of training inside as well as outside 
ibc company. Managers have to be available all the time and know 
what is happening in the workplace, it is argued. Continuity is impor- 
tant, and so is & career dedication to the job. 

Stereotypes of part-time employment do not fit this mold. But how 
much of the exclusion of part-timers from high-level jobs is due to ill- 
conceived stereotypes that are not true in fact? (Theie are plenty of 
business people who equate part-time with temporary employment.) To 
what e:(tent is part-time employment really technologically unsuited to 
high-level jobs? Is job sharing a good way to use part*time employees 
in professional and supervisory jobs? 

Let us look at a variety of examples of part-time and job-sharing 
employees in high-level jobs to see just what kind of jobs they are, what 
kind of organizations they are in, and how these jobs are handled. 



Part-Time Professionals 

Part-timers» either as single individuals or as job sharers, arc now prov- 
'"^g to be effective professional and supervisory employees. The mosi 
amatic growth in part-timers employed by the federal government, 
for example, has been in the higher*grade levels. Some eleven states 
,^ve initiated programs to create professional-level part-time positions. 
In the private sector^ numbers are smaller, although a few companies, 
ch as Control Data, employ part-timers at professional levels— 
*''untants, programmers, and personnel administrators. In both the 
vate and public sectors, part-timers are administrators, analysts, 
nners, social service workers, lawyers, engineers, librarians, teachers, 
iciansr and other health-care professionals. Some are isi positions 
iring a great deal of public contact, positions rarely considered suit- 
for less than full-time coverage. **Now that I've tried it for almost 
r,*' the manager of a part-time supervisor comments, **I have to 
it's possible.**' 
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One example serves to illustrate several of the necessary condtti 
for success. Carol Grcenwald served on a part-time schedule for sevc^' 
years as vice-president of the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston, S 
exptained: 

In large part, it . . . worked because, while I am the official head 
the section, I actually share my supervisory work with the other e 
omist in it. Like team teaching, we have team management, with o 
member of the team being slightly more equal. 1 also have brigh 
well-motivated workers in my section who arc happy to take res; 
sibility for their work. 1 do exactly the same job I used to, but for 1: 
pay. I also work harder while at the bank. . . . And of course I 
a lot of work home, which I also did when I worked full time/ 

Working extra, being experienced and organized, having excellent 
staff back-up, and sharing responsibility, are some of the necessary con- 
ditions for effective performance by part-lime professionals and* 
supervisors. 

Based on Massachusetts state agencies' experience, part-time profeSFj^ 
sional work is most easily performed well when (1) work is planned and! 
scheduled in advance, (2) few emergencies arise, (3) work can be < 
ried out independently (even within a team), and (4) work is on-site 
in easily accessible geographic areas. ^ 

Conversely, this report said that although no single characteristic i 
a job makes it impossible to do on a part-time basis, a combination o' 
job characteristics taken together can make a job harder to perform 
a part-time basis. Examples are frequent tight deadlines, supervise' 
work which cannot be delegated, coordinating inside and outside the 
agency, frequent site visits in short time periods, and lack of indepen-? 
dence on the job. i 

The difference between difficult and impossible often lies in the com^. 
mitment and capabilities of the part-time employees. Part-timers in^^ 
higher-level positions must be able to (1) set priorities to make the best 
use of time, (2) consult freely to exchange information, (3) take initia-- 
tivc for information and queries, and (4) act independently to avoid, 
overloading supervisors. They must be well organized and possess good 
communication skills. In general, they are experienced, often formed 
fulkime employees. 
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[por most part-time professionals, extra hours are an expectation just 
]for fulUimers. **My guess is,** comments a section chief at the fed- 
Environmental Protection Agency, speaking of the part-time 
iTcssionat she hired, 'Mhat she does as much work when she is not 
I a! the office. She leaves on Thursday evening and comes back with 
k wealth of new ideas on Monday/** But part-timers need to set limits, 
ey can be assigned increasingly heavier loads and must learn how to 
inguish between the normal periodic crises of administrative worl 
t what may be inappropriate overtime. 



Part-Time Supervisors 

•time supervisors are best used when they supervise other profes- 
nals or highly trained staff, whether they are full- or part-timers. In 
bat is called a ''consultative'* model* supervisors act as advisers rather 
in as overseers, don*t plan or schedule their work,'* explains the 
•time manager of a four-person research team which meets weekly 
I assess tasks. "'We agree among ourselves on what to do and how to 
I it.'*^ Part-time supervision is successful when subordinates are able 
ftake responsibility. Both part*time supervisors and workers need to 
in carefully o ensure a steady work flow over a long period of time. 
I organizatit needs to establish methods of communication between 
Irt-timcrs and other staff, cither through meetings, memos, or posted 
lules. 

[^Supervision by part-timers is more diflicult when work involves fix- 
ent crises. Because work usually involves mandated deadlines and is 
to constant emergencies, traditional first-line supervision is 
^usly far more diflicult for part-timers. In these cases, authority 
be delegated and the supervise able to 

Wify the essentials 6f the job. When first-line supervision also 
Hires coordination within the organization, it can be done on a part- 
! basis only when work is performed in accessible locations and can 
lily divided. 



aring in Managerial Positions 

lharing may solve and alleviate several of the difficulties apparent 
•rt-time work in higher-level positions. Even more important, job 
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sharing in professional and supervisory positions may often bring j 
more productive performance than would a single fulMime cmploycei 
Job sharing is most effective in higher-level positions which requii 

(1) liaison within and outside of the organization and other agencicj 

(2) field work in different geographic locations, or (3) time pressur 
over long or short periods. 

Three Mini-Cases. Among the job-sharing teams who supervise oi 
employees (usually full time) are those who hold positions as office mi-, 
agers at the Stanford University Graduate School of Business, the dcpL^, 
uty directors of legislation in the California Department of EmploymcntV^ 
Development, and the directors if the office of personnel development^^ 
in a large eastern university. Team salaries range from $23,000 to^'i 
slightly over $50,000. Two of these teams are responsible for budgets of 
approximately half a million dollars. '-^ 

Take a look at these people's responsibilities and working styles to see 
the conditions that facilitate the successful sharing of these positions. 

The office managers arc responsible for the maintenance and space 
utilization of a building which houses 1,000 employees, recruitment of 
all nonexcmpt personnel, and supervision of 3*0 (mostly full-time) scc-^^ 
retaries, word processors, and their own office staff. The two women 
who have been sharing this position for over two years consider thera^| 
selves interchangeable in dealing with all matters and have no apparent 
task division. They work consecutive days~one partner for three days;:4 
the other for two-and-a-hatf. They maintain a midweek four-hour ovcr^-^ 
lap and close communication lines with detailed notes. Because of thcifV 
equipment and building responsibilities and the ne:d to keep in contact 
with all staff, both spend more lime elsewhere in the building than in '^^ 
their office. 

The deputy directors fur legislation represent the department before 
the state legislature, present positions on legislation, follow departments^ 
bills through the process to enacimcntv and respond to requests fot i^ 
information fiom legislators and constituents. These two women direct 
a staff of eight, including four analysts and support staff. They use an j 
alternating two/threc-days-per-week schedule and spcciali^.c in differ* - 
enl task areas. One is more concerned with fiscal matters and the other ^ 
with unemployment insurance. Each has special responsibilities for each 
house of the legislature, 
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The personnel directors are responsible for design, implementation, 
j-nd evaluation of career and organizational development programs for 
j5bcuniversity*s 8,000 employees, including all levels of managers. They 
irticipatc in all personnel policymaking bodies at the institution. Their 
jrn office consists of seven professionals and three support-staff mem- 
These job sharers work the same hours daily. Their responsibilities 
Ibftve grown from an original 60 percent time to the current 70 percent 
Ftime each. They consider their skills complementary and work in a 
llotally collaborative manner. Both are out of the office a great deal» al 
|»celings or at ofT-site training programs. They split many of these 
sponsibilities, feeling that this allows the job function to be in more 
[than one place at a t ,e. They have considerable overlap time which 
find important to keep each other informed and to give feedback 
I woiic performance. Both are actually involved in all aspects of the 
J despite splitting mauy tasks. 

Each of these positions is performed especially well because two 
jipabiC employees share responsibilities. All of these partners are 
"•highly qualified and experienced. One of the office managers had been 
^wrking full time for 18 years in this position, the other for a shorter 
eriod in the same organization. The personnel directors, a married cou- 
c, both have strong backgrounds in organizational development and 
Id worked together elsewhere for several years. Of the two legislative 
ides, one had worked earlier with an Assembly caucus and had a 
trong journalistic background. The other partner had held a post 
ithin the department and biought more of a fiscal background. 
I The **cof\sultative" model is very apparent in these job-sharing posi- 
Nolice that all three positions involve responsibilities conducted 
lltside of the immediate office. The office managers arc able to supcr- 
' ^ in what they describe as a *'l\ands-o/r' style. They find, as super- 
ffs, little need to directly ov^^fsee their 30 stafT members, who are 
atcd throughout the building. The personnel directors and the Icgis- 
: aides (all of wuom operate in similar physical settings) make a 
ngcr case, describing their style as "involving people in mahagc- 
U.'' The aides operate in as close to an egalitarian model as possible, 
ly hold regular weekly staff meetings with a rotating chairperson at 
ch each stafT person sets his or her own weekly priorities. Both shar- 
' i not attend the same sessions, but arc in constant communication 
»m all the nuances. 
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These job sharers as supervisors credit high-caliber siatT with making^^ 
this s\yh possible and rewarding. In the legislative aides' oflicc, share; 
explain that the lead person below ihem is a siatT manager who 
responsible for the day-to-day work flow (a job formerly held by one ol^ 
the sharers). A mutual sense of trust, they maintain, encourages staffj 
development Greater initiative and productivity result, one says, whcL 
supervisors are able to *Mook at the product rather than the system.'* -tf^ 

Consensus between sharers who are supervisors is crucial. All cmpha'^ 
size the need for communication and for the sharing of difTcrencciS^ 
{sometimes by dividing tasks), but also the importance of reaching com^v^^ 
mon positions. To avoid any possibility that the staff will consider them- 
as divided authority, they stress the absolute necessity of adhering to 
joint decisions. As the vice-president in charge of the directors of per- 
sonnel explained: *'I know what one tells me will r<.j •-,'*nt a commoa^ 
position."" One partner points out, **I think it's sort of a myth that if ^ 
you have two supervisors, people would play them ofT against each 
other. . . If the two supervisors agree anyway, it doesn't make any 
difference.'*'' 



lob Sharing in Protessional Posilions , 

Job sharing in high-level, nonsupervisory positions also requires expc* - 
rienccd and committed employees, management support, and, varying 
with position requirements, cooperative partner lelationships. ^ 
Here are three mini-cases of positions which are better suited to two 
job-sharing employees than to one part-time employee. These cases also^ 
demonstrate that some jobs are equally or better suited to two persons ^ji 
sharing a job than to one person working full time. "4 ^ 

Internal Consultants. The organizational development consultant in the 
City of Palo Alto, California, is responsible for maintaining liaison 
between the city manager and ci*y department heads. The partner who 
first shared the position with another consultant of complementary 
background later helped to hire his replacement. The second pair. has ^ 
sine; been sharing for over two years. **Such a position/' she explained, 
"wov'ld be difficult for one person full time because of the many bases 
to be covered." Two employees arc able to split departments and **v "'rk 
together conceptually" on common issues. Because style and orientation 
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[ irrcspccially important, job functions arc well covered by two cmploy- 
? CCS of complementary backgrounds who frequently overlap to confer. 

The fact that the city management is accustomed to job sharing is 
important, **lt*s a sort of psychological contract/* says one partner of 
[their acceptance by the 14 top executives to whom they report. The 
I sharers* different approaches do not invite invidious comparisons. 

\fhysicians and Social Case Workers, Job sharing allows improved cov- 
[crage in other professional positions. It has proved especially advanta* 
[ geous in those which are demanding and stressful, such as health c^r 
I and social service. In instances where responsibilities are easily & 
I' (such as by case load), job functions arc more easily performed 
[job sharers. Unlike ordinary part«time employment, and sumeti'^cs bct- 
[tcr than fulkimc staffing, job sharing allows for extended coverage. 
[ E;^tf nc,ive travel, when assignments are based on territory to be covered 
I in a single day, is difficult for part-timers. When job sharers arc schcd- 
ruled in wcck-on or week-off modes, there is sufficient office time for 
|follovv-up work. Emergency coverage is also easier. "We can occasion- 
I ally cover for each othei in crisis situations," says a social worker, •*and 
Phavc come to know each other well enough so that we , . . implement a 
[continuous service to clici;t5 even though vc are not usually involved 
Itith all of thcm."'^ 

i Although job sharers (like part-timers) these and other profes- 
Iftonal positions arc often called upon for extended hours, some find the 
Iprcscnceof a partner lessens the sense of pressure and gives "the feeling 
Bi having another resource and of wisdom when you feel yourself at 
BOUr wit's end.*'^* 

W Two physicians who arc anesthesiologists in a large city hospital show 
Wat job sharing can be used even ia typically high-pressure total com- 
putmcr.t jobs. '^Although individual patient care is not really shared/* 
feysone partner, "even when I'm not physically here, I feel that I have 
Ppmcone Wi.o is committed to my patients,'*'^ Their supervisor values 
m^i sense of teamwork. There is practically absolute communication 
^wcen them. "And you can assume that on a given day one knows 
Jt'ything the other one did the previous day or what anybody else 
Most notably, this is not a singular example; a number of shared 
Mules of internships and residencie s are being instituted throughout 
United States. 
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Teachers. Teaching at the elementary-school level has particularly! 
attracted job sharers and school administrators. The earliest employer " 
of job sharers, schools arc now faced with fiscal stringency and leachc 
layoffs, and view job sharing as a way to accommodate stafT who wi&ln! 
to reduce assignments and save jobs. Job sharing can yield cost savings* 
when teachers at different ends of the salary schedule are paired, and* 
when teachers cover for each other, thus eliminating the cost D^fc- 
substitutes. 

These hundreds of positions are now proving especially well suited t<^ 
job sharing because of qualitative benefits derived from (1) diversifiedy 
experience levels and the pairing of complementary skills, resulting in^'^ 
versatility and curricular strength; (2) retention of older teachers; and ^ 
(3) the energy level of teachers who are, as officials point out, **able to 
spend much more time with the kids" and **go beyond their 50 per-.? 
cent. One administrator points out: . K 

I tl ik . . . our experience indicates that those who share jobs are 
able to excite and enthuse each other. Our experience with part-time 
teaching indicates that there is very little communication . . . even 
though we do employ (part-timers), the results have not been as sat- . 
isfactory as when two individuals will actually share the job . 
together'^ 

In teacher job sharing, the same criteria for success hold true: prin->V 
cipals supportive of sharing, partners with complementary skills who • 
arc compatible and share the same teaching goals, and good commu- ' 
nication. Because thrsc conditions have been present in a growing num- 
ber of cases throughout the United States, sharing in the schools has/ 
proved especially succe^fui. Administrators have found it possible to 
deal equitably with the difficult matters of tenure which are spccitic to 
the teaching profession. 

College Teachers. Job sharing in college teaching has primarily bcc.\ by >/ 
married couples. Although part-time work is possible in many institu- [ 
tions, until recently it has rarely carried the possibility of commensurate 
salary and benefits or the possibility of a regular, tenured appointment. 
But these are sometimes associated with job sharing. Organizational 
conditions which initially appear complicated have been solved in var- 
ious ways. Institutions have developed difTcrcnt types of contracts: scp- 
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tratc, linking, or joint — some temporary, others moic regularized. 
Decisions on voting rights, sabbaticals, and even the sharing of office 
space have been made the satisfaction of partners and the orgaaik:a- 
tion. Schedules include alternating semesters, joint courses, and divi- 
sions in teaching, with collaboration on research. Administrative duties 
have been performed both separately and jointly by sharing couples. 

Equal professional competence and the ability to function as coop- 
erative partners — necessary conditions for all professional-level job 
sharing — are especially important. The usual skepticism about the 
value of part*time work is even more strongly articulated in the aca* 
demic profession than elsewhere. For this reason, too, high-level admin- 
istrative support is a sine qua nan. Because tenure is complicated, and 
because these work settings are also often soc.al settings, successful job 
sharing cannot be otherwise managed. 

One of the longesMcrm examples is that of the couple who have been 
sharing an appointment in American histoiy at a California college 
since 1972. Originally their contracts were linked: in the case oi one job 
sharer leaving, the other had first refusal to take the position on a full- 
time basis. This arrangement changed over the years, and both have 
since been granted tenure at different times because of their different 
qualifications. Both partners have offices, receive travel expenses, take 
sabbaticals, and vote in faculty meetings. 

As for being professionals, one partner says, *'Whtn we teach 
together or have to make decisions together, we treat each other as col- 
leagues. We work our courses, negotiate, compromise, do all the normal 
^ kinds of things . . The institution is likely to find, as a director of 
personnel commented regarding three couples sharing three fulMime 
positions, *There is no question we are getting more than a full-time 
person for each position. And we're getting two sets of talents."'* 

Replicable Conditions 

licse examples of part-timers and job sharers in professional and/or 
pervisory positions illustrate the two key special but replicablc con- 
lions required for cflective job performance: 

J. Positive attitudes on the part of managers and the willingness to 
' consider and support qualified, experienced employees, cither as 
part*timers or as cooperative job sharers, depending on jJ 
requirementii;. .m 
2. Careful planning and coasistent follow-through by both part»ti3 
ers and job sharers to (a) make the best use of work time^^ 
ensure communication for daily and long-range performance, tM 
(c) in the case of job sharers, ti> make be«> use of complementafl 
skills. 
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advocates for women 



a women's economic development center 

July 13, ^ 




Rep. li/iriu»y Pi;ink ^ 
Mtinpow(»r imd Wousiwy, Subconmu t tee 
f:on«nitlci» on dovi' rniiuMU Opt.* r.it ionB 
R.ivbiirn House Oflici* IJuihlinK 
Room U A 
WnshiiiKton, D.C. 2i)'^\'iy 

UvAv C'.iny; ii'H tim;m l''r.ink: 

1 ;im thi» KKfcutivr Director of Advocates for Women, a nonprofit orji'.aui zat ion 
that proviiles skill.s traininj;, carotir coun9oliii|» and placewnt ycrvica for 
wonn'U and affirmativi* action recruitment scrvictfH to rmploy(;rs in b^' San 
Kraiu i .-ICO rtay arua. Ar Huch, I have utilized the refiourcoa of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Women's Kureau Regional Office in developing; pro^jraiurt that meet 
tin' ncnds nf womfu , particularly In the areas of nont rad i L iona I and technical 
'Miip 1 oymeiil and Her vice dt? 1 1 very t.o disadvantag<'d women and female head.M of 
ht)u.s4'hr> M;i . I would like to submit the enclosed testimony for your Subcommitte 
Hvt: IS i x'Mt lli'arin>^fi on the Women 'ii Bureau scheduled for July 2A, 

I c-.in't tfU you hi;w tliflmayed I am by this Admin is IraL i on' s ap ointment of 
l.eiit)ra tuh-Mexaiuler aM Director of the Women'. s Bureau. At a time when tl\e 
pre'is .Mill Ihr public are more and more supportive of the ri^nts of workinn 
women, l>r . Alexander has led the IHireau in a direction that is out of toui^h 
with the Ileitis of working, W(3men and women mich ag dispKu't'd hoinenia'-'-rs , frmale 
held*? of h<>u«^ebnl<in and other y.rnups requiriuf, specializ.'d asKintance. 

I .1111 jiorry that I eannot br in Washing ton for the Kearinjis and hope thai the 
.Mu losril t-'-a iiiKMiy will add to ihi' evidence th it the Women's- Uure.iu under t lu- 
I m: rent Adm i ii i s I r «i t > on is failiuK to fulfill itH 1 ev^i h I -it i ve mandate. 

Ih-iiik v«'o toi tlu- .ippoiniiiity to piovidt- tcsiitminy .»n t h i iuipuit .mt -'ibjeil. 




H.ir!' II a W.mmIw.i; d 
Kxi'i Ml i v.- l»i 1 »" ' ' 
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414 mason street • san francisco, ca 94102 • 415/391-4870 
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rtSTlMONY SUBMl lTEO TO TJIK MANPOWKK AND HOUSING SUBCOMMITTKK , 

COMMm-KK ON GOVRKNMENT OPKRATIONS, OVUKSIGHT HKARING ON THK WOMEN'S BUKKAU. 

TO BK HKUD JULY , 198A. 

SMBMITTKl) BY: BAKBARA WOODWAKD , RXfXUTlVK DIKECTOK, ADVOCAVKS KOK WOHKN , 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

AdvouUt'd fov Wiwien is n nonprofit womf.n's employment orR/ini/.ation th.it 
proviilus skills training, counselinj?, and job pUv'tnoont assistance to wovun 
in iho. Sui» PranciHCO Bay Area. Our mission is to prwnote employment oppor- 
ttiiiity for wotmMi in nontrod i t iomi I and upwardly mobile firldft. Wu avrvo a / 
hi^h proportion of h»v incf^ne women and ftimnlc heads of housoholds. The 
training we do is primarily in the conatruction trades and technical oceu- ( 
pat ions fliich as electronics technician and office machine maintenance tech \ 
whieh provide higli wages at entry and opportiniitiea tor advancjjmcnt . 

i)ur organization has worked closely with Kenion IX of the Women's Bureau ou 
m.iny oeins i ons . In 19B2-B3, we were awarded a contract from the Women's 
Bureau to con.hut a Bay Area wide Job Fair and Talent Bank for low income 
wtunon. The Job Fair was held in April, 1983 and the Talent Bank ib still 
in i;pcvation at our Hayward, CA office. We worked with Gay Cobb, the recent- 
ly KIKed Regional Administrator of ReKion IX, to plan and implement the pro- 
ject. We found her to be h**lpful and conncient ious . The experience of work- 
inn under lontraet with the Bureau was not altoftether a positive onn , however, 
hiM .luse .>f what we felt to be extreme control of details of the work periornu-il 
bi-iUK exercised by the WaBhingtoii staff of the Women's Bureau. Approval of 
not only our brorhiire copy, but of the ^»raphic desl^\n .md layout h.id t(. ( mn.- 
Iron, WaHhiaKton. This was not made clear initially. It became clear when^ 
wr were told Wf had to redo the brochure layout to conform with WashiuK'.ton s 
wish.-s. This pot us behind schedule on printing aud prtxluciMv. the promotional 
materials .ind caiiscd on to incur additional expense to make the? required chauK-vs. 
Ihi- final exasperatinp. blou came wlfh the news that Dr. I.enora-Cole Alexander, 
wlio wa.s .idvertised on the promtitional materials a.i the keynote speaker, would 
ut.t hi- able to attend. As I recall, we learned of this the day before the 
rv.MU . Or. Annie Nea I of the WOmen's Bureau filled in for her and wa-i well 
n-ci-ivnl by tlu- aotliencc. 

I have ^'onc into som<^ detail i ndosc r i b i u^- this experience bccausr it w.ik tho 
h.-,-iuiiin}'. ol t>ur awareness that Eomethm^ wa.i teriibly amiss a t t he Woi.i u ' s 
t',Mr.-.ni. Cay Cobb and MadeUiu. Mixrr, who have bi-en trusted iidvisor^J m otir 
or.Mui zatiou for many years. wer<- experiencinn severe problems with their 
..ip.t visors in Washi nx'.ton , despite the fart that their per lorm.uue .ippr a i .-m I 
l.-ened them " Ui 1 I y successiul". The problems they were havin>'. were based lu 
f(..- prtifouud philosophical :ind poWtital differences they leU with the Hea>vin 
.Vlmini.;t.r.iti.ur.'; appointee. J)r. I.enora i:n le- A I exauder , and her Administration 
.,1 rhe Women's Bureau. Under Dr. Co le - A Icxandj^r ' s Adm i n i ■ t r at i ou . the Wom.-n'-i 
H..r.-.oi has m«>ved ..way from its historic.^ role of advt.ca.y for th.- ii>'.ht.s .lud 
ci.-.'.|-5 ol work i UK women, women in nont rail 1 1 i fiua 1 occupat ituiM . d i ■<pl .ir.'.l liome- 
.;; ik- ! H and d I j.uiv.iut av.e<l women. 

il.- .oiin- thronjjh the motions of advotacy for women, I fie spiiit ol Dr. loK- 
i-i.i.i ' ■! Women's Bureau is one ol boosterism foi the K-ai'.an AUmi n i n t i a t i -ui 
i.-. whicli have been (in the opinion of nur or j-.an i za t icui and most employinent 
,.|v.,. .It ) . lo'ie t.. d i 'jast rous . A cise in point in the Bur.-iii';; cui reu' .lll'A 
i'Mtiitivr wfM.li ('ousi.sr.'s of offJTiUj'. rnnferences .irnund tin- KMititrv i - - -ufoTm 
w .1.1.11 .il>)iit tlie Job Ttaiuiuv. fa i t ne r sli i p Ait wtiicli repl.ui'd Cf-.TA. Ifi-r.- ir.- .i 
,,.1, »l>ii ..t .uii.m-. (funr'J about thi'« i u i l i .i I i .;e . 
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First of all, the Women's Bureau w«ja not involved in advocating for women ' a 
needs in the development of the legislation aa one would have expected given 
their legislntive mandate. Instead, it was left to private groups such as 
Wider Opportunities for Women and the DiBplaced Homemakers Network to teatify 
during the development of JTPA and piioh for language in the final legislation 
that explicitly identifies female heads of houuehoUla and displaced hotnemakers 
as populations requiring specialized services and directing local PlC's to em- 
pltasize nont rad i t i onal einploymont for women, the kind of joby that c»fter a 
decent wage at entry to women who must support theme's Ives and their dependent, 
children. Wher<^ was the Women's Bureau when this legislative proceos was occur- 

Second, the Bureau's JTl'A Initiative was ill timed to serve the needs of women's 
employuient advocates who wished to utilize' these federal funds to serve the needs 
of women. The conference held in Sacramento on July 10 was too late to enable 
women to particip»ite in the funding process for Program Yeai B4-85 which began 
July 1. Virtually all of the local funds had already been allocated by tlte PLC's 
in Kebruary and Marc:h on a timeline mandated by the legislation. While the infor- 
mation at the conference was useful, it would have been far more t.seful had it 
been presented six months earlier to enable women's groups to participate more 
fully in the JTPA funding process at the local level. 

Finally, the conf.orence embodied the "boosterism" for the Reagan Administration 
that I feel is incompatible with advocacy for the interests of American working 
women. The keynote address, given by Mrs. Quentin Wright of the Women's liureau, 
with its lavish praise of JTPA and its opportunities for women, completely glossed 
over the problems women have experienced in gaining access to JTPA funding. Her 
glowing oratory befort' a group that had plenty of experience with JTPA fun.ling 
that did not match her claims left the audience feeling bitter and angry. The 
guest panelists frcmi the various California SDA's and from the Employment Develop- 
ment Department were f.ir more critical and frank in their assessments of the short" 
cominiis and imperfections of JTl'A and were consequently more helpful to me and 
other women's employment, advocati-s, Why wasn't the Women's Bureau responding to 
the ".pnernlly perceived need tor legislative advocacy to amend and improve the 
I'lPA as it affectt. women's employment? 

The most painlul symptom of the co-optation of the Women's Bureau has been the 
RIFing of Gjy Cobb and Madeline Mixer from their job-shared position as Regional 
Adioinistraturs in Region IX. The whole process showed a colons disregard for 
tlie long careers and dedication of these two fine civil servants. I first be- 
came .iw.ire of th(' situiMon when I recL»ived a Job Announcement from the U^S. 
Dt'pnrtment ot Labor d 1 September I. 1983 advertising a vacancy for the pos- 
ition of Regional Adm, istrator in Region IX, Gay and Madeline's shared job. 
When I called thf*m, thry said they had not yet received formal notification o( 
thr Kll' but werp expecting it. Their notification was received on September U. 

Local cinployt»tm«nt odvujates have been appalled by the treatmcfnt o( Cay Cobb and 
M.iJflinc Mixer, but .irt- even more upset by the attack on the concept of job- 
sh.iring. The W.)mi?n'3 Rurenu position is that the job sharing arrangement was 
a n.in.igement nightmare that hindered effective delivery of services in Ri-gion IX. 
As a const ituonL . ler me s,'iy that we feel we received far better service from 
lit,' L-..nbine<l talents of Madeline and Cay than we would have from a single incum- 
In-nt hecanse of tlu'ii romp lenient ary background and experience. I always found 
I'.nh t.) b«' wj'll informed about the acllvities and projects \<A\{i'h tlie other wns 
siii-a rhiNiil i nv; . 
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Our concern is that by eliminating job sh/iring us an option in federal 
employment) the Woman's Bureau is sending a clear moutt^tge to employers 
that the government no longer supports such innovations that have made 
possible the entry of working mothers and othora preferrinR flexible 
uchcdulcs into the paid labor force. This is a serious crosinn of the 
progress made in the last ten yva: 

Not only were Cay and Madeline unfairly treated but the constituents liave bei^n ^ 
left with an acting administrator for the last aix months wh^ile the Bureau has 
supposedly been conducting its search process for a new Regional Administrator. 
Neither Gay nor Madeline were offered the full time position, which would havo 
been the obvious solution if job-sharing was the real issue. Instead, conati~ 

tuents in the Western Region have been confused and concerned by the delays « 
in selecting a permanent Regional Admninisttator. It is also our understanding 
that the costs of staffing the Region with an Acting Admnistrator arc far in 
excels of the normal dalary and benefits costs. 

I am heartened to have the opportunity tosubmit this testimony and hope that 
the oversight hearings will put the Women's Bureau on notice that it must 
pursue its legislative mandate to advocate for the rights of working women 
and that it should at all times serve as a model to private employers in its 
positive and supportive treatment of its female employees. 
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TESTIMONY 
by the 

COMPARABLE WORTH PROJECT 
for the 

MANPOWER AND HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 
the 

. COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
HEARING 
on the 
WOMEN'S BUREAU 

The Comparable Worth Project is an Oakland, California- 
based resource center on the issue of wage discrimination 
in women's occupations • Since 1980, we have been providing 
information on this multi-faceted issue to women workers, 
employers, unions, lawyers, universities, grass roots 
organizations and many others. Our quarterly newsletter 
reaches over 600 subscribers. Thousand of other individuals 
and organizations have obtained publications we have 
authored, including "First Steps to Identifying Sex and 
Race-based Pay Inequities in a Workplace," 

Since our inception, we have found the Women's Bureau 
through its national anc regional offices, to be in invaluable 
source of general information on women workers, as well as 
parti :ular information on occupational segregation, the 
male-fenialc earnings gap, wage discrimination, and Subgroups 
of women workers, Including w .men of color, older womnn 
and female heads of household. 
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We have prepai^d these remarks as an organization 
which has benefited greatly from the information and 
support we have received from the Women's Bureau to 
raise two issues of particular concern to us at this 
time . 

First, we are concerned about the^ apparent recent 
shift in the Bureau's activities away from its historic 
and impor^.ant role in the collection and reporting of 
data, not available elsewhere, on workforce segregation, 
earnings differentials, and wage discrimination and 
how these issues impact specially on women workers. 
This kind of data enhances the dialogue and, ultimately, 
encourages resolution of critical econCT\ic equity issues 
for women workers wh-tch must not be ignore.;. 

Wg cannot afford to have the Women's Bureau reverse 
its traditional role as provider of this kind of information 
at the same time that the poverty of women, including 
paid women workers, is increasing dramatically. Indeed, 
it would bo more appropriate for this agency to expand 
its efforts to shed light on these problems and hasten 
their resolution. 

Our second concern involves the "reduction-in-force " 
action taken by the Bureau in September 1983 which remoeved 
Madeline Mixer and u..y Cobb from their shared position as 
Co-Ragional Administrators of the Western Region of the 
bureau, the region which serves our geographic area and 
is headquari-ered in San Francisco. 
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The only explanation we have heard for this action 
has been that the national office is "dissatisfied" 
with the job-sharing arrangement. However, we are 
inclined to believe that this particular action is itself 
a reflection of the Bureau's retrenchment. 

if the national office had checked with any of 
the Ejreau's local constituency, we think it would have 
found that constituency to be more than satisfied with 
the work oL the Western Regional office and its staff. 

In fact. Gay and Madeline have demonstrated that 
a iob-sharing arrannement can enhance the work of the 
Bure^au by allowing it to roach, reflect and serve a 
broader constituency and by bringing together a diversity 
of energy, creativity and talent which is only avai):able 
when two (or mere) people work together. / 

In short, the effectiveness of the program ^here 

haa been dramatically curtailed by this unforti/nate 

/ 

and unoxplainable porsonnol action. As you consider 
the issues facing the Women ' r- Bureau today, we urge 
you to reverse this action and return Madeline and Gay 
to the position that they shared. Wo also hope you 
will act as quickly as possible to assure that the Bureau 
will continue and accelerate its role of providing informa- 
tion which can Violp eliminate wage discrimination and 
[)OvcM:ty which face most women v/orkers today. Thank you. 

Virninia Dean, Coordinator, Comparabl'.' Worth Project 
July 17, 1984 
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TRADESWOMEN, inc 1^ 



July 19, 1984 



Mr. Barney Frank, Chairman 

House Government Operations Subcoflinlttee 

On Manpower and Housing 
Rayburn House Office Building, Room B-349-A 
Washington, DC ?0515 



Dear Mr. Frank: 

In November 1983, Madeline Mixer and Gay Cobb, Co-Regional Administrators 
of the Women's Bureau/USDOL » San Francisco, were RIFed, The reason 
given for their firing Is that they were "job sharing." This lame excuse 
(which is In opposition to both the Bureau's own support for work-time 
options as well as the Federal Employee Part-Time Career Act of 1978) 
1s merely an attempt by the current administration to obscure harassment 
of two effective women's advocates and diminish the effectiveness of the 
Bureau. 

As the onl; ^ency legislatively mandated to promote the welfare of women 
worke*"S, tv,^£ San Francisco Bureau office under the direction ot Mixer 
and Cobb has conslstantly been an advocate and suporter for workln^j 
women. Tradeswomen Inc., a 500 member non-profit organization, and other 
groups assisting blue-collar women have received information, support, 
and assistance from them. We have worked In conjuntlon with them towards 
our mutual goals of helping women get training and find employment. To 
remove Mixer and Cobb from their positions is an Insult not only to them 
ds individuals; it is also a slap in the face for the /thousands of women 
who have benefitted from their efforts to Improve the/ lives of women workers 

1 am compelled to join the call for a thorough t^vi"w of the terminations 
of Madeline Mixer and Gay Cobb. A full investigation of the facts will 
reveal the retaliatory nature of theii^ firings. Their prolonged and 
continuing absence from the Women's Bureau is an affront to them and 
detrimental to the women of this region. I urge you to reinstate both 
of them to their positions as Co-Regional Administrators. 



RO. Box 40664. San Francisco, CA 94140 




Executivp 01r^^ctor 
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Mdth/Sctencr Resairrc Centfir 
c/o Mills ColUrge 
Oakland. California 9460 
M'S) 430 29.30 

July 19, 1984 



Barney Frank, Chairman 

Congress of the United States 

House of Representatives 

Manpower and Housing Subcoirmitte of the 

Comnittee on GovRrnment Operations 

Rayburn House Office Building, Rm B-349-A 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Frank: 

The Math/Science Network joins with other national and regional organizations 
In wishina to give your coiitnittee information for consideration in your July 24 
oversight hearing to review the operations and programs of the Women's Bur- 
eau of the ?. Department of Labor. As we expressed in our letter of Novom- 
ber 18, 1983, to Lenore Cole-Alexander, Director of the Women's Bureau, we 
were deeply concerned with the action that removed Madeline Mixer and Gay 
Cobb from their positions in the Western Regional Office of the Women's Bureau. 

Since the mid-Seventies, Madeline Mixer has been a source of strength and 
support to the 'nembers of the Math/Science Network, a grassroots organization 
which encou'.^ges women to study and work in the challenging world of tech- 
nology. She has helped us grow from a handful of concerned educators to 
over 1,200 scientists, teachers, parents, community leaders, and business 
people who volunteer their services to correct the underrepresentation of 
wanen in mathematics- and science-based fields, I am enclosing a fact she'.-t 
about the Network . 

Ms. Mi>'.?r has been instrun^ental in helping the Network gain local and national 
visibility on the issues it addrt^ses through inviting our participation 
in panels, seminars, and conferences which she and Ms, Cobb helped plan. 
She has also been supportive of Network programs, particularly our "Expanding 
Your Horizons in Science and Mathen)atics" career education conferences for 
secondary school young women. Fh^Western Regional Office was a rich source 
of resource materials and networking contacts for us as we coordinated these 
nationwide conference?. 

Tne members of the Math/Science Network are alarmed at the loss of Madeline 
Mixer and Gay Cobb from the Women's Bureau. They - and the office they ran - 
were source of strength to programs and people. We do not want to see 
this strength sapped by understdff ing and underbudgeting. Therefore, we 
would urge your comnittee to investigate this matter carefully. 




sincerely. 
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NORMAN P. ISHIMOTO 

Con^ ,tanl 
Employment ^ Merit S stems 



July 16, 1984 



Congressman Barney Frank, Chairman 
Manpower & Housing Subcommittee 
Comniittee on Government Operations 
US House of Representatives 
Rayburn Office Building^ Rm B-349-A 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Frank: 

I understand that your Subcontmi ttee will soon hold an oversight 
hearing to review the Women* s Bureau, US Department of Labor. I 
am writing this letter to provide information that is pertinent 
to your hearing. 

I fitst became acquainted with the work of the Women's Bureau irt 
1973^ when my office was located near its San Francisco Regional 
Office. Ms. Madeline Mixer, 'its Administrator, often informed me 
of the economic problems of women in the working world. I was 
hhen a personnel and equal employment opportunity specialist for 
the US Civil Service Commission. I went on to hold administrati^'e 
and investigative posts in several Federal agencies across the 
nation and overseas. Currently, I am a private consultant in 
Federal employment matters. 

In 1979, I returned to San Fraiicisco to work for the US Merit 
Systems Protec*-ion Board's Special .Counsel and again found my 
office near Ms. Mixer's. We tenewed our acquf^intance and I 
learned more about the Bureau's work in this region. 

I was vety impcesseJ. In the ^ecade that I have known her, r-he 
spearheaded and advp^nced many successful, breakthrough projects. 

Two of these projects are most familiar to me. The first was a 
massive effort to recruit and place women in apprentice programs. 
When I was a MSPB and Navy inve.itigator , i had the opportunity to 
meet or observe many tradeswomen. Most of those employees would 
not have hud their positions without her leadership. 

A project of this type and magnitude was not simply implemented 
after brief planning, in those days it required indoctrinating 
public and private agencies across a very wide spectrum (from 
conservative agency managers to radical feminists) to participate 
and to believe that meaningful results were possible. 
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Additionally, it: necessitated working simultaneously with other 
agencies and unions to rethink and rewrite regulations to enable 
the program to sucqeed. 

The second experience came when she talked me into volunteering 
time (eventually many hours that =ilso broadened my own hcrizons) 
for a non-profit organization. This organization is New Ways to 
Work, a San Francijco agency with affiliates across the country, 
Ms. Mixer had an important role in fostering and advising it. 

I realized how much she had done to lead employers - both public 
and private - to restructure their work to acconunodate parttime 
and shared jobs, I spoke with many women who told me how their 
livelihoods and careers were sustained by this concept advanced 
by the efforts of such organizations as New Ways to Work. 

For years, Ms. Mixer was personal proof to many people that the 
Federal government was committed enough to advancing the status 
of women that it had placed an able spokesperson in an important 
post to work both within government and in the wider community. 

In 1980, she decided to encourage the practice of the Federal 
government's policy of shared jobs by requesting it for her own 
position. Thus, Ms. Gay Plair Cobb transferred "irom the Bureau's 
Washington, DC Headquarters to share this position. The advan- 
tages to the government soon became apparent: the energies that 
each woman qfve to the job exceeded the 50% requirement. Further- 
more, each had special talents to benefit the Bureau's work and 
the employment r' nts and opportunities of women in this region. 

However, starting in 1981, I observed a series of attacks upon 
Women's Bureau programs - from withinl Making benign neglect an 
obsolete concept, Headquarterc withdrew delegations of authority 
to this Region (and 1 presume to the others also). Of course, 
obtaining Headquarters approval of formerly routine decisions and 
commitments slowed down work and obstructed relat ionshipn with 
other agencies. 

Finally, in 1983, Headquarters initiated a peculiar change. Ms. 
Mixer and Ms. Cobb found that their positions were not exactly 
eliminated, but not exactly kept, either. As accustomed as I was 
after 15 yt^ars of Federally-related service, this reduc t i on- i n- 
force (RIF) was a classic of obfu scat ion. 

Neither fTianager was accused of not doing her job, nor of doing it 
poorly. Neither was told that she was not effective. Thus, it 
war» npt ostensibly an adverse action. 

On tho other hand, it was not a typical reorganization, either. 
Nor for that matter did it fit the regulatory definition of one. 
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The position was not abolished. It was not part of any reorgani- 
zation; the regional office continued to exist as it had. In 
fact, neither incumbent was told in writing by a responsible 
agency official WHY their two parttime jobs were abolished. 

A single fulltime position was created to replace them. However, 
Labor did not fill it: for the last eight months, an employee 
from Headquarters has been "temporarily'* assigned with pet diem 
expenses, 

"Sham" is the only word that fittingly describes this rif action. 

As you are aware, this Federal region encompasses four states and 
more than ten percent of the people of the USA, It is not diffi- 
cult to estimate the deleterious effects of leaving this position 
in limbo for the better part of a year. 

The Congressional mandate for the Women's Bureau is not now being 
mf t . 

Here in San Francisco I am in a position only to observe limited 
results of the decisions made by the Women's Bureau Director, Ms, 
Colo-AlGxander . I hope you will find it reasonable to subpenn her 
to justify her actions that so unnecessarily injure women in this 
Region. 

Thank you for this opportuniLy x'iress my' views, I hope you 

find them of value, and I would e ^.leased to help in any way 
poss ibie . 



Sincerely yours. 




i ) ^ 
J 
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i^U7 Hn88«c huHc»t tK Avo., S.K. 
WnFfhint»,ton, D.C. 20003 

July 20, I98n 

Bnrnoy Frank, Clinlrmjin 
Manpower and Hons I n^', Snbcomnilctoo 

of tlu> Commi t tfc on Government 

Opcrnt Ions 
Rnyburn Houso Otflcf Bui hi In p. 
Rm B-349-A 

Wash Inft ton, D.C. 20Slf) 
Dcnr CongrciiHman Frank: 

JuHt recently tt rami' to m> attention that your Subcommittee will Hhortly hold 

\hearhigf; on tlic operntions nd programa of tlu? Women's Bureau, Sevornl yenra 
tifto I was tin- Coordinator oi a CKTA-funded pro^',rrim, New DlroetlonM for Women(NDW), 
^a9od in Modentp, CnUfornla, At that time, I had the prJvllojjo of w( rklng 
whtb Made 1 1 OP Mixer who was then the Roplonul Admin In trutor of the Women's 
Bi/reau for Ref;lon IX, New Direct Iook for Women wa.^ a program which tried to 
enconra^'.c? women to enter non-tradltlonal job floldK Huch hh f 1 rof Igliter 
weJdcr, ami carpenter, ho thai low-Income women could enter lii}',her paying 
«mpJoyment and avoid the Htlgma awl nnhapplnetiH aasoclarod with welfare prograinRi 
I am pleased to Hay that we^ were 'anonably HucesHful In that endeavor. 

Mrs. Mixer wajj lost r omental In bringing together Htaff member h from the maoy 
women 'fi emplovrrtent r.nd training programs then In existence In the State of 
California no that we could exchan"T^e IdcuM, In'm from c?ach other, and work 
together on iMjoies of common concern. That *ear I spent with NDW^was one 
of tin- mo:-. t rewarding of my life. MrH. Hlxc. wa« always uvallahlo^or guidance 
.-ind good advice, for suggewtlnnit and UnkH to other women's employtnent group*;, 
The enormous amount of Hupport 9ho provided to women 'h employment groups in 
('allfornla enabled us to more .'jUcoHnf ully open up job opportunl t Ion 'hich were 
formtM'lv c lej/ed to women, 

i'erhaps I jaJnuild adr ( t that when T began my work with New Direct' on s for Women, 
I had never heard c»' the Wf>men'» Rurfaii. It onlrkly became for me a Mvmhol 
nl all that can he );iicpd and decent In goverjiment. 1 havi' been aware ftir some 
time that lt!{ actfvliies have h(>en nliarply curtailed under the cul'rcnt ndinltij .irr.j- 
tlon. li viMir "Subromml t tee can do nnythlng to correct that Mltuatlon, vonr actionK 
will hv ;ippr(<" i at I'd hv Wdmeri.all f>vc'r Amerlci. 

/rciv. 
Ann h.ird.u I'c 
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August ], 1984 
■^JOOO .Vunlav/.itfl. 



Ropreaentative Damey Frank, Chairman 
Jlanpovrtir and Houftlna Suboommltteo 
Committee on Govemmenb Op«rationa 
Raybum House omoe 13uilcllng. uoom 
Washington^ D.C, 205X5 

Dear Representative Frank j 

I waa deeply Inherentoci in the v;omon»3 nuroau hearings hold 
.)y your subcommittee la.st woek^I wai^ a iiure m otaff nomber 
i'^Z It y?^^®' »;^tll I r«tlroa In 1977, and had rejiponalbUUy 
lor the 10 re^rional cUreotora. 

fh^-^^K^^r"^ l:'^''^ wocrlod mo vma about tho Stufce Commirnlona 
that the Women»B Uureau helped found. Thoy wore very active in 
mojjt states in helpin:j v/ornon prot formorly male-only Jobs. ixn<\ 
in brln^jinf? \vomon»3 vianeis up to men'n. 

There v/aa a very closo relationship between the Commioalono and 
and the Bureau's ret^ional diractorfw Vho dlrocbor.i always took 
pact, in the yearly Corvnlaalon meotin.^a (paid for by the' Women's 
Bureau* ) ^ 

The- last several years, tbore A/ere very few re.^ional directors at 
the yearly meenin«s. 'fhla woa because they took annual leave and 
used money out of their o\m pooketa, I under.otand laot yetir'n 
meotin.-j in V/ashington had as leadership only the proaident of 
the National Association of Coiruniaaions for Women ^ taking; annual 
leave and paying her own expenaea, and two Bureau ataff mombera 
from th© Washington office. 

I ^rely hope that, in the future, the \/or;ien»fj Bureau will Hay the • 
oxpen^e^i of itn re.r^ional directors and a^i.aln have a cloae and 
valuable relatlonnhlp with the State Co-nmiaaiona . 

ijincerely , 

(<[iAa:> Mar,:?aorit*i I^^Cilraore 
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What Should the Women's Bureau Be Doing? 

A Couiitiit.^ by 
Mary Dublin Keyaerling 
Conoxdting Economist ^ Former Director of the Wonen'o Bureau 

July 26, l^QU 

For The Houae of Jlepresentativeo Manpower and Housing Subcommittee 

i nm Klad to have had a request of the House Subcomoittee on Marpower and Hous- 
ing to indicate vhat I believe should be current and future activities of the Women's 
Bureau. There are many which I believe are vital. ' 

As of June this year, 5*1 percent of all our women, l6 years of age and older, were 
members of the labor force. This is about double the proportion prior to World War II. 
Today, over two thirds of our women from age 20 to 5^ are labor force participants. 
There is every i yidence that mpre and more women will seek Jobs in the yecurs ahead. 

There are many problems working women confront with which the Women's Bureau 
should be coricerned and which it could do much to help ameliorate. The Bureau should 
Issue publlcatioi»"» : i considerably mc;*e numbers keeping the public informed as to 
where women are in the econony and matters they confront which should be of concern. 

One matter is the continuing concentration of working women in traditionally 
female occupations which are relatively Iqw paid, despite the rapid rise xn their 
labor force participation. In 1983» 98 percent of secretaries, stenographers, and 
typists were women; 97 percent of welfare service aides, 96 percent of registered 
nurae;> , 91 perce;;t gf hookketpers, accounting and auditing clerks, 89 percent of health 
srrvlce wr»rkp*"» and 83 percent of elementary school teachers. Today, more than one 
third of e)np . women hold clerical and kindred Jobs; more than one quarter are sales 
and service workers and laborers. While about a quarter of employed women are managers 
and professional workers, about half of them in these occupations are in the fields 
of nursing and health services, and teaching at the elementary and secondary levels. 
About Go p*}rcGnt of ull wuraen at work are in relatively low paid Jobs, 

This concentration ralnen problems with which the Women's Bureau should bo 
cont nru'i'l and Informative and prcraotUe of action. 
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Tht wftfiie gap problem aliould be ol' apecial concern. In 1983. women's median 
aiiniml. a'irnln«3 for yenr-round, full-time work were only 63 percfint of thoue of men, 
Tjlmilurly employed. In the mid fifties, the percentage was 6*> p. .cent. It ia disturb- 
ing thnt over n nearly thirty year period, tht earnlngo of women relative to those 
of men I In ycar-i-ound, full-time work) ahould not have improved. 

This is particularly aurprising in vlev of the fact that ./oinen'q educationol 
achlevementu relative to those of nxn have increased very imp- taaivt'ly in recent years. 
Til vrdl-fi?. women then received half of all Bachelor's degrees awarded, <-uinpared wi^h 
Ml porcenr. In IQ71-7'J. They olso rvcoived half of all Master's degrees, up from 1»0 
per-ont ii. i'>YU7::' ( (ind from lens than 30 percent in the mid '!iO's). The chan«e with 
n^.H.ec-t to Doctor's legrees wss even iwre impressivhsi up to 32 percent from ]6 percent 
•■M. Youro carlUr - a rise of 50 porcent , (The -roportion women received U\ the mid- 
".)•:; WM-. h-ti-. than 10 percMt.) U iJ atrange that these gainu dldji't do much to 
< \'t ." ^ li" wiiK" Kap . 

VcMiuM, >jir.h hU.he- educational -xperience suffer almost as severe a wage gap 

medl an 

vwikhw. w.-mc: is K'-n'Tu]- Compar.'og theVet^rnings or men -md woicen, agea ami ovor» 
U.J '..'if.f; y<ai:i (>r / und who vork(!d ycir-round, fall-time, th« ratio wan 62 perc^cnt 
.... .'.i.- 'MtiiU ly the aftjnc ns in 1970. On the uveragv:. yimalo jolloge frad-./do.. ciin 

■ v, ,.;irn tihout V) prnrcrit lout; than men with only VoMpr yuaia r,r high urhtxO . . 

) r;fe.iMiun.'U women have a leiir.er wage gap than women ^ n general. The ratio of 
:^,.Ar rr.llni; -art.ir.gs in 196'' war. percent of thoue of mt^n , both working year-round. 
'-In-. ,;u' MiiM Kai- wmi ovon worn(? Uuv.. it had been 10 or even TO ycar.^ ruiUnv. 
w.r:,< ocu-upat.ini..J wfy/..- gap in 1980 was that for year-round, full-tim- women 
■J .-'-..T.. 1. /.".I-:; o.-. upnMo,i.'i ; their modion smUry income wm; porc.Mit that or n-... 

: .M- i.av: teen oLh-r do velopmeiitu that might hav« be^jn e'-.pected .o :m,irove U:r 
.■o..aVve wa«e status of women relative to ift«n . Among them la tin> fact that womon'^^ 
V.,- ■; f..- Sai; len':0,t.,.e.l rapidly. Today, thf> averaf<L ?.0 year old young woman can 
• ' . wwik t..r i.orf? tJian U) yt-arM , l^JJ■c than doubie the wort. l.UV f>xp«" ' nn-y hor 

y...,, . ' f ,.. ..,|, . ». t ...r vi viM have a'tl I (■ U;aL<'il lii I9'i0' 
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Tin- Women's Bureau should maktt apeechea and publish materials to inform v^men 
and the publle in general of thio severe inequity to which vomen are exposed. It hasn't 
put out a Handbook on Women Workara for many yoara . In earlier years in the? fnxat thia 
vaa very informative and helpful. It should be renewed. It nhoulrf ai ro vc lease briefer 
publications to keep the public regular]^ informed on women's atatuo. 

The Women's Bureau played a significant part in the I960 'a promoting the enactfnpnt 
and offective enforcement of the Equal Pay Act (passed in 19^3} and Title VII of the 
Federal Civil Rights Act (passed in 1961*) which prohibited discrimination in employment 
on the basis of sex as well as race, oolor, religion and national origin. In a Baliotir*. 
entitled "Bqual BmployTnent Opportunity for Won U.S. Policies," published in 1909, 
the Bureau diacviaaed the importance of proraoti- g the welfare of wage-earning women 
but emphasized self-help efforts e •* voluntary solutions by employers. It did not 
mention the current inef fectiveneaa of wnforcemcnt of statutes, including Executive 
Order which supposedly requires affirmative action on the part of Federal con- 

tractorf] It is hoped that in the future the Bureau will play a leadership role to 
help counter the current situation. 

A'i far a.'^ Is generally known the fiureuu has not turned its attention in addition 
t.o equal p(\y for equal work to the doolrabllity of comparable pay for comparable work, 
an extremely important relatively recent publiu concern. 

It was until i98l that most court cas'JS failed unless they related to cqunj pay 

for equal work. Ttuit year f'm* Supreme Court legitimized comparable worth claims under 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1961*, That case was brought by Oregon prison- 
male 

mntronn who framed $P00 a month le^js than/deputy sheriffs who guarded male pri -.oners. 

17) p biggest court victory thus far for the comparnlOe worth movement wuo last 
December when a [J.G, Di^^trict Judge, Jack 2, Tniui«r, in the state of Washington, ordcr<?( 
the 3tJ\te government to pay its women employees $600 million to $1 billion in back pa;, 
and wage increases > sayin^j that the state practiced "direct, overt and inatitutio';alv/.e' 
U :-.crimlnatLr>n iiKainst It-.i women em0oync5 . He ordered that formulas be wovKod out 
f.j rai'.t? Lhr r-f\/ of thi» :^tntfi'u vomen workers about 31 percent. 
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Comparable worth cases have greatly proliferated. Tlje State of Minneoota, in 
1982, also countered incomparable pay Tor comparable work for women, adjusting the pay 
of some 6,000 employees. Some 18 additional statesnre currently seeking Job evaluation 
atudioa of pay inequity. 

Two years aco the House of Representatives held hearin^js at which a number of 

/ 

witnesses contended that Federal pa/ ocalea were inequitable. This l;6d to studies by 
the Gpvernnujnt'fl General Accounting Office to ascertain the extent to which women's 
Federal Jobs are underpaid, A few weeks ago the House passed a bill calling for a 
study to Investigate whether sex bias playo a factor in determining the pay levels of 
ioderal workers. Re^retably, Linda Chavez, staff director of the Coramission on Clvtl 
Rights, has expressed "(jrave reservations about comparable worth." In general, the 
Administration has expressed strong doubts ab*^' the comparable pay iaeue. It is tlioiJ?- 
I'ur unlike ly that the Women's Bureau can be expectedfco expreas a position relating 
to It. Hut it Ghould be hoped that it will be able to do so in time, 

Tho Women's Bureau rhould keep the public informed about changer in worren'y 
parnlngy over rert-nt years. Women work because they need the money, In 1903, 

percRiit of all women in the labor force were single, separated, widowed or divorced. 
Moat or them workot) to support i:h<*msolvos and th<;ir dependents. A considerable pro- 
portion of the marrlcni women "ith husbandspreoent work because thei r, huabandii ' Incono *. 
are ier,r. than they ft?ol necesi*.--v to meet basic family requirements. 

It is Important to note that despite many factors which might have been assiimRd to 
have inrrenr.fid women's wu^es , the median annual earnings of thosr? who worked yi?i»r- 
r^.uh'l, r»i'fl-time, did not rise for a considerable number of years, measured in constant 
doliarr. - that is, adjusted foi' inflation. Wages so adjusted imd compared are described 
a'< "rpfil wa^OD." In 19B2, their real median earnings were actually 2 percent less than 
ir. ;9"C- - a strikiriR contrast with the decade of tile I960's, when they increased P"r- 
canl. While 1983 data are not yet available, it can be estimated that the median 
iruiinr '.Miiii I ri^ii of wt.men , that ye-'ifi did riae a littl*- but ex<;eodi.Ml the' 

rr.'»'i.j»ii'Mi i ti r(\n-5* r,t, puchoiUng powei by only about orit* ptTt-tMit . 
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OroBS weekly earninga, metiaured in constant 1977 dollars, are reported for all 
nonaupervlaory vorkerg, roen and women, In prii^ate nonagri cultural induatriea. They 
averatJed $198 in 1973 and by 1983 they were dovn to $171 - a decline of percent. 
Actually, in 1963, average gross weekly eurnlngn, measured in 1977 dollars, were $17';- 
two percent higher than last year. It is estimated that woroen'a average grose weekly 
eai'nings, measured in constant dollars, have not changed significantly relative to those 
of roen. To have had the purchasing power laat year of the majority of our workers 
actually lower than they were twenty years earlier, has been a very disturbing happening 
Industrial production capacity haa mounted very substtntially ov«r tha la«t twenty year3 
In the i960 'a up to 1972-73, weekly average real earnings rose, keeping purchaalng 
power advancing and assuring mounting sales of goods and services. But to have bad real 
average earnings in subsequent years lower than they were so many years earlier, hojs 
been a ronjor factor in producing the two re<ent serious recessions. When mafvy people 
havf Ica.'j money with which to buy goods and services, sales decline, unemployment 
increases, and other economic problems follow, including diminished federal revenue 
tuid much liirKcr federiM deficits. 

a^icsc are developments that the Women's Bureau shocld report to the public. It 
should work offec'lvoly with national women's organizations and Commissions on the 
ijtAtus of Women and many other groups which are concerned with the need for raising 
p«u*chiujin(j power, not only in the interest of women but for the benefit of the economy. 

Little is said by the Women's Bureau today about changes in ftunily living standards 
Mmiy p«?oplf? have thoujyht, In recent years, that with the rapid increase in the ernplo- 
mcnt of vomon, family living standards would havo risen and poverty declined. This 
ha,s been very far from true. Median family income, measured in 1903 dollars, had 
risen from tl9,906 in I960 to $25,317 in 1970 - an increase of 3^ percent. But in ♦ihe 
1970*3, real median family income went up and down slightly, and by 198'J had dropped to 

H lev»»J i percent le!j;{ thaji in 1970 - a aerious problem. To )iave hud 
: t..lnr;t rl ,il j ; .duct. l'»n cnpacity mount conoiaernbly over t.hiit. pfM-iod iind to hi\v>: hi\<.\ 
ir.'fdlan family income, in constant dollars, decline, is uhvloijaly a .muisu^ and rnsult of 
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In 1982, ftjftong all fflorrled couples more than half the \iUtsa were in the labor 
force - up from UO percent in and 30 percent in 1960. It aeems at range that with 

that sharp and steady *lae, the 'eal «edlao family incoiw of such families was lower 
in 1982 than 12 years earlf»^r. Actually, for aarried couple famiHeo with wiveo in the 
labor ;■ rce, their median faaily income which waa $30,31*2 In 1902, woa 0.6 percent 
less thai, in 1970, Bcaaurcd in I9fl2 doUars, despite the faot t.;at the labor force 
participation rate of these wives had increased wore than 25 percent. 



A more acute purchasing power decline wai that fur ■arrled couples with wives not 
in the labor forue . Their real median Incoaa of |21»229 in 1982 was 8 percent less 
thai^ in 19T0. 

The median income of families headed by women waa $11,1*81 in 1982 and it dropped 
the fastest - down 9 percent from 1970, measured in constant dollars. 

The women who head their own families should especially have the Bureau's 
attention. Their proportion has risen very rapidly. In i960, 10 percent of all 
families were headed by women; the proportion rose to l6 percent by 1963 » the number 
rising from to 9.9 million. T^ie percentage of children in female headed families 
increased from 11 percent in 1970 to 20 percent in 198 3- repreaenting one of five 
children . 

Black women heading fanllicB rose to I43 percent of all blacl- families by 198 3 - 
more than doubling since 1950 - well over half of whom were in poverty. These f ami lies 
are the most neglected In the country. Of the 9.9 million black persona in poverty in 
198^, 6.Y ndllion, or two thirds, were in families headed by women. It should be noted, 
too, that nearly half of all black children under the age of I8 are poor. The Bureau 
Should be concerned with the causes of these drastic changes which include high unempioy- 
ment of black men, 20 years of age and over, (rieorly triple that of white men), the 
extremely high rate of poverty of blac}t3 - 36 percent in 1983 va 12 percent aioong 
whites and the sharp reductions in social benefits, among other Uaues. 

An eHpeclnlly Important increase in the labor force participation of women has 
befri that of married women i/ith husbands pr^nt and with children. Among those with 
children aged ()-17 only, the rate considerably more than doubled from 19^0 to 198?, 
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up from 20.3 to 63.2 percent. Those with children under aix entered the work force 
most rapidly, up from 11.9 percent in 19^0 to I48.7 percent in 1982 - a more than four- 
fold increase. 

Today, more than half of all children under 6 years of oge - about 10 million'i*. have 
working mothers, number haa risen very rapidly over the years, arid has Increased by 

mc.re than U i/2nvillion since 1970. 

Par more day care facilities, and at affordable coat, havd become of great import- 
ance to working mothers, especially those with low income. A scrioua problem ior those 
women is the fact that federal funding for day care has been reduced by about 30 per- 
cent in the post few yearn, while the cost of care has risen coijsiderably . Also 
disturbing has been the elimination of federal day care standard^, "niia the Bureau 
should work to change. Most states have faced great difficulty in financing day care 
licensing and tne maintenance of adequate quality. \ 

It is esti mated that as many as 6 to 7 million ^hildren f-rotnrvery young years 
through the age of 13, and with working mothers, are unsupervised Wrt or all of tne cay. 

l-tothers who head their families have suffered especially, ad tointed out above, 
f'res.^ntly well over 60 percent of them are in the labor force, and '|?ver 60 percent of 
them have children. More thn/j a third of these women are in povert- 



The Women's Bureau Is al. present, ai ovnr the past twenty years, concerned witn 
the need for Increased availability of adequate day care for the children of \.orklnK 
(i^thera. It has recently published brief bulletins on federal legislation on day cni:e 
and on child core centers sponsored by employers and labor unions in ihe U.S., and a 
more- dfttalAe^i pamphlet. "Employers and Child Care: Establishing Servlcps Throu/?h Tn-.' 
Work Place," u.sed considerably In 19BI and updated and expanded in content In 190??- Tfio 
Bureau hius concentrated Its efforts on encouraging the establishment o(' employer- 
sponsored child care systeiM. This is useful but only a very small pro)|ortion of 
growing day care need can be expected to be reached by day care sponsore^fi by employers, 
-^lere were 20 1/2 million children under the age of 6 in 1983, about 50 i>ercent of 
whom huve working motherri , and tlie nxunbr.r iti expected to increase by iibou|. 3 million 
vithla live yearn. Paititil and full subsidies by the federal government \^n<U?r Tltj.o xy 
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Win also help provide preschool care, Ra do Head Start and Title I of Klenjent^iry and 
Secondary Kducatlon Act, ttr\d those progrtww* too, have been cut. With th^ number of 
children under 6, in need of care, rising rapidly and aubaldieu declining, one cannot 
begin t() expect employer action to counter more thnn a small part of tho loan of acrvico, 

• I would hope the Bureau will can a national day eare conference to help generote 
more activity on the part of organizationB to Increase awareness of the situation and 
to push for on Increase in federal, state and local funding* The two national conf- 
erences co-chalred by the Women's Bureau and the Children's Bureau in the 60*3 did 
much to generate atrong congressional and other support for essential action. 

Another Issue which should be of concern to the Women's Bureau, and about which 
they i:houl(i do much to Inform the publle* is the changing status of, older women aged 
65 and over, the number of whom haa Increased very rapidly over the years 1960-1982. 
[t rose from 9,1 million to l6 million, or by 76 pereent, in contrast with the number 
of mcu of Uil5J uge, who:je Increase woo percent. While in I960, the number of women, 

and over, was ?} percent more than that of men, by ,1982 the difference" was percent. 
To put It ani.;:her way» while there were 8 men for every 10 women in this age group in 
.'960. by 198;? the ratio wag leas than 7. The older people become, the mortality ^Rp 
wi irtv:, <.\\,\\1 roon.', leaving only U men for every 10 women among those 65 or older. 

It is not surprising thnt far more elderly women, 65 and over, live alone, than 
mpn - 6.2 million women as uomparud with 1.5 million men. In 1982, The number of women 
living alone has Increased 59 percent since 1970, While the number Of men rose only 
, 1,^'rcent over that period. 

Ori'T of the especially Interesting happenings to older jwrsons is the chan^^o In 
•hr- relatlvr- inco-^o of older mun and women. The median income of women, 65 unci over, in 
u,i.', •t5,5yK on compfred with $9,7fi^'> ^'or men, a ratio of "/{ percent, ^teasured in 
doUari'.^the /riodlan income of these older wOraen hOo doubled since I960, whurcaa 
that of <^l'^er mnn rose ahf)ut 71 percent. 

Tn ^ , 17 percent of all women aged 65 and over were In poverty. Despite 
tl.,' riilr ir. poverty hoa 

♦h'.' riG?? In' (,o7orty df all persons, since 1973, the percent of older womeiV declined 
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I would hope the Women's Bureau in the years ahead uUl speak alKWt and issue 

publications to ke-^p the public more fully informed about the fact that poverty has 

increased substantially over recent years, and has had its hardest impact on women. 

In 1983, the number of all persons belov the poverty line vaa J5.3 mlUlon, as -ompared 

percent. ' 

with 23.0 mi] lion in l973 - an increase of 53 1/2 ."MM* Over those years, the proportion' 
of all our people in poverty rose aharply fronU.l to 15.2 percent-a 37 percent increase. 
In great contrast, butveen i960 and I969, 15.7 niiUion people, including nearly 8 million 
children, escaped from poverty as a result of economic growth, low unemployrnent . and 
low inflation. Improved income distribution, and the War on Poverty programs ^ The 
poverty rate of persons declined 1*5 .5 percent. 

-me family poverty rate rose faater from 1973 to 1963 than that of persona - up 
from 8.8 to.-d23 percent, a rise of 1*0 percent, rtiis, too, is in striking contrast 
with' the nine years I96O-1969 when the family poverty rate uaa reduced by 1*6 percent. 

Ovei 60 percent 5f All poor people, 16 years of age and over, were females, in 198 3. 
Of the elderly poor., . ver the age 'of 65, 71 percent were uomen. The number of people \ 
in poverty in families headed by women was almost half of all the poor, in 19«3. although 
their families constituted jonly 16 percent of all families. That year, 36 percent 
of all families headed by vlomen lived in poverty, a rate three times higher than for 
families as a whole. It should be noted, also, that the children in these families 
■ represented . half of all poor children. In 1963, 55 percent of children in 

families headed by women were in poverty - a truly disturbing matter. 

Still another issue of serious concern is that although black fftitdlies are only 

11 percent of all our families, they represented 2B percent of all families in poverty, 

nearly 

in 198 3. Of all black families, /a third were in poverty, compared with 10 percent of 
white families. Also, of all black families, 1*3 percent were Leaded by women, wel] over 
half of which were in poverty. These families are undoubtedly the most neglected in 
the country. Of the 9.9 i^iiUon black persons in poverty, 6.7 million, or two thirds, 
were In far lies headed by women. And it should be noted, too, that nearly half of 
all bla- "ircn under 18 were poor. 
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ently iwido by the Joint Conunittee on Taxation ohowcd a 



i 

An important study recen 
factor ol' Importance in the poverty inoreuoe: familiea. with poverty level incomes are 
facing Qonaidembly higher tax ratoa than they did n few yonru tiflo - an eapoelally 
disturbing developnent In contraat'With. the fact that hlph incline faraillea tin; onJoylnK 
lower tux rateo. The Waohington Post recently comicented, "Poor people are paying more 
taxes because payroll taxes have been rising charply and because the administration's 
tax pro«ri\ro did not include adjuataents in the features of the income tax codo thot 
affect them moat, llie I981 tax cut reduced income tax ratea, but it did not incrt'one 
wither the standard deduction or the personal exemption. As a reoult, the tax threohhold, 
the- Income level at which people nuiit start pay*..g income taxes, hn^j stayed constiuU 
whlJe Inflation has iushed more and more people, eopeelally those who work, Into tho 
taxnbU! Income riuige . At the aaiTie time, the i^srned Incc>me Tx Credit - which ^.uoplenon^i; 
the nnrnlngs of the verv poor families - has seriously eroded in v^lue." 

In 198'i , in comioqucnce .•>f these developments » it is believed that n fiunily of 
four earning wages below the poverty level will pay 10.5 percent of its vciy MinUc?d 
tesources In taxes in 1985, compared with U percent in 1976. 

Sotr.e peofile, including a number in government, after the 190? poverty flRuroa 
W(M c I f leased, argued that they were overstated because only cash income \n\i\ co'inted, 
and that the treusurrment of poverty income should also Include In-kind beruifltu nuoh a^; 
Medicaid i Modi care » food stamps, and other social service assistance. Late In l-Vbrvisry, 
this year, the Census released a study that totally contradicted that contention. It 
rr.'ported th;An even when tn-klnd benefits are Included as income, tlie poverty ra'.o pj^u* 
even mor*' shiirply, in recent years » because benefits have been, cut considerably. It 
i.H cMttmatod that when the full market value of non-canh benefits wero counted t\i income, 
the number of people In poverty » bo redefined, increased irom 15-1 million in 1979 U- 
22.9 mUllon in 1982, an increaae of 52 percent, or flubatantially fasted^thon when 
or.lj' catJh income was measured. This was not only due to budget cuts but nlso from th^ 
r«u lure of w«Mi*«re bonofitu to Keep pace with inflation. 

A r**pt>»'^ of the Houue Wivyn tu»d M«,'nns Committee pointed out vvwnVy Mie 
|..u-rha,lnK powrr of Wfifaro be- nc fits for low incomr ftunllieu with cliiiarcn dnipiu'd 
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33 percent from 1970 to tl • start of 198k. Using Aid To Pan! lies with Dependent Child- 
ren (APDC) atatlatlcB, complied by the Congresalonftl Research Service, the House Com- 
mittee pointed out that In current doiluro average monthly maximum benefitn paid to 
families of four, with no other income, rose over thnt period, but when adj\i3ted for 
inflation the actual purchasing power of the benefits fell, by one third. It should 
especially be noted that 97 percent of AFDC clients are women and children and U 6f 5 
Am families are headed by vowon. It has been pointed out that ^ a result of the 
budget cuts and Inflation, more than 325,000 fe.mllies lost eligibility under AFDC and 
another 325,000 to 350,000 famlliea had their benefits reduced, Over 550,000 children 
on APDC were dropped between 1981 and 1982, Jt can be .noted that AFrc benefits paid 
In the District of Columbia for families of four declined Ul percent in purchasing 
power from 1970 to early 198O, 1*7 percent in Virginia, and 31 percent in Maryland. 

Not only have many women suffered from AFDC declines, many have been removed 
from Supplementary Security Income who are earners of low wagea. Many were removed 
froin Day Care Assistance. Over one million nothers and children have been removed 
from Medicaid. Over 1 1/2 million people were eliminated from Food Stamps Assistance 
and of those atlil recipients , benefits were reduced by nearly one third. 

Few women's organizations give any considerable time to help educate the public 
ebout the impact of poverty on women and children, and the price the public pays 
because of its consequences. Information issued by the Women's Bureau In speeches 
and publlcationa would help to generate concern and action. 

Tn the years aftV the establishment of the Women'-j Bureau in 1920, anJ continuing 
throughout the '1960' s, the Women»n Bureau was concerned with minimum wage leglu lotion 
and Us Importance for women. Women were vlrtuaUy the sole recipients of state minimum 
wage laws vntll 1938. In that year the Federal Fair Ubor Standards jet was parsed, 
covering men and women alike. Itie Bureau had drafted model state .njinimum wage bllla 
covering women prior to 1938 and often met with state representat ' vea to aasist in 
improvement of l/^gialatlon . Following the passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
the Bureau's model state bills Included men as well aa women, promoting eir-erded coverage 
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In recent years, the Biareau has not continued its activities in thia iivportant 
rieXdi It should in the future, for onother foctor which hao increaoed the feminization 
of poverty, in recent yearo, is the decline in the real purchasing power of tho Federol 
ralnimua ua^e^ over two thirds of the recipionto of which aro women. Tlie rate is now 
$3,35 an hour. ■ Meaaxired in constant doUara, thia rate is nor" than 30 percent leas 
than was the Blnlaua wage in 1966 -very hard for a minimum vage recipient to be that 
much worse off. A Bother of two children who heads her family and who reccivea the 
federal nlnimua wage and is lucky enough to work year-round, full-time, is conoiderabiy 
below the poverty level, I would hope the Woman's Buroau would help the public 
realize these problems, wltlch it seewa totally unaware of^ and promote action to 
ollcvlate the declining real income of many mlUiona of women who ere minimum wage 
recipients* 

T^ere are other goals I would urge the Bureau to promote more intensively but 
space does not ponrlt* One final matter I would wish to mention is the desirability 
of the revitalization of an Interdepartmental Committee on the Status of Women which 
In its early yeers helped prompt*^ the Improved status of women in a wide ran^o of 
federal agencies. 
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IS* UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-EXTENSION 

430 AND 433 LOWELL HALL 810 L^NtiOON STREET AAAOISON. WISCONSIN 53706 

WOMEN'S EDUCATION RESOURCES 

Kalhryn F. ClBfOnbach Marion L Thompson Cotmlance F Threineii 

608/262.2576 606/262 8779 608/262 9760 



July 6, 1984 

Congressman Barney Frank 
Subconunlttee on Munpowor ^ Housing 
B-349A Rayburn House Office Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 20S1S 

Dear Mr , Frank: 

•I understand that the oversight losponsiblllty of your subcommittee includes an 
assessment of the porformance of the Department of Labor's Women's Bureau. Be- 
cause my work has relied for over two decades on Information and technical 
assistance from the Woraen»s Bureau, I have especially keen feelings over what 
I regard as a serloys failure ot* the present Bureau leadership to fulfill the 
mandate of that office. Timely Information on key Issues of ''concern to working 
women has not been forthcoming, and staff availability for technical assistance . 
— regional and D.C. -based, In person or by phone-has become vlrtually^non- 
existent. The change on both counts from prior adialnistratlons Is 180 . The 
loss to people such as myself Is enormous. 

As a Professor of Political Science at the University of Wisconsin— Extension, 
my teaching research, public speaking and public service Incorporate the gamut 
of "women's Issues" with which the Wonen'^'. Bureau was traditionally concerned, 
I enclose a copy of my Vita simply as an efficient way to convey the range gf 
subject matter Involved In both my University assignments and my. Status of Women 
responsibilities. 

Throughout the 1960's and 70'5 the Women's Bureau was an Invaluable resource. 
Fsther Peterson keyiioted our first U.W. statewide conference on Continuing Edu^ 
cation in 196.V Mary HiUton addressed a consultation here in that same/ period. 
Regional Director Marguerite Cllmore accompanied me in- 1963 to confer with Wls- 
consin'j; Governor John Reynolds when we proposed our first Status of Women 
Commission, and that Regional office continued as a constant source of support 
throughout the 15 year life of the Commission. Mary Keysorllng, l.lbby Koontz and 
Alexis Herman each made several significant presentations in Wl scons irw- and It 
was the Bureau under Koontz' direction that enabled the forraatifln-rin 197^, ot 
the National Association of Commissions. 

The ties were close, Bureau publications on current Issues provided essential^ 
ita on public policy matters, and a general attitude of hel '* ' * * 
-rship spirit pervaded the entire Women's Bureau staff. Th 
"le states reported activity, sought suggestions, discussed 



data on public policy matters, and a general attitude of helpfulness in a part- 
nership spirit pervaded the entire Women's Bureau staff. Those of us out in 
the states reported activity, sought suggestions, discussed strategies that were 
useful; shared our own research and publications, and knew that any such contri- 
butions would be received with respect and incorporated where appropriate in 
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Woiuon»s Bureau '/linking. The sense of Isolation and of being relogatcd to the 
sidelines of .na'jor events — all too conwnon for us in the hlntetlands who are 
deprived of a daily dose of the Washington Post— was certainly mitigated hy the 
assurance that at least one office was listening and responsive. 

Sadly, all that has changed. Kxcept for the hi -monthly Women and Work , I receive 
essentially no Bureau publications. 'What fact sheets and brochures are avallahle 
are out-of-date, aiid we continue to wait for tho Han dbook for Women Workers , pre- 
viously. an Indispensable goldmine. Regional staf?*lio longer participate In 
Wisconsin woaen's events, communication with D.C. staff has ceased, and today 
when 1 told a colleague I was writing this memo she asked, ^'Who is the Olreetor 
of the Women's Bureau? I don*t believe I ever heard." 

It is particularly regrettable that at a time when the conditions of women's 
lives are public policy agenda priorities, the Women's Bureau Is silent. Where 
are the Bureau's publications on llie rcralnizotion of Poverty, Comparable Worth, 
Affirmative Action, Economic Equity Act, 1984 Civil Rights Aet, Child Support 
Enforcement, Marital Property Reform, Social Securltyv Health Care? 

I hope my experience and my views will be of some benefit to your subcommittee. 
Should you have ciuestions or want any further information I will be slnd to 
respond. 

Respectful ly, 




Kathryn F. Clarenbach 
Professor 
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August IS, 1984 

The Honorable Barney Frank 
Chairman 

Subconnlttee on Manpower and Housing 
Conmlttee on Governnent Operations 
U.S. House o£ Representatives 
Washington^ DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Franks 



National Ff(lf ration ofRuUnfM 
and Pnifesslonal Wnnrn^ fluhs, Inc. 
of ihe I'nllwJ SUtw of Americ* 



•m'Z MasMchusclta Avfnue, N.W. 
MkOiinKlon, DC. 'jnOGQ 

{m)m\m 



Members of the National Federation of Business and ProfiL'Ssional 
Women's Clubs » Inc. (BPW/USA) meet annually to discuss issues of 
importance to working women. This year^ one of the topics of 
discussion was the Women's Bureau* As you are aware » the Woshen's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor is the AlUy federal agency devoted 
exclusively to the concerns of women in the labor force* Throughout 
its 63-*year history^ the Bureau has been a reliable ally promoting the 
needs of working women and working to improve women's opportunities in 
employment. We have worked closely with the Bureau on aany issues and 
have highly regarded their services' 

As an organization devoted to the full participation^ equity and 
economic self-sufficiency oi: wor^^ng women, ouj: members are naturally 
very concerned about any diminution in services of the Women's Bureau. 
At our 50th National Convention held in Nashville, Tennessee on July 
22-26, 1984 the 3,500 delegates assembled dverwhelmingly passed a 
resolution concerning the Women's Bureau. We respectfully request 
that you Include this letter and the inclosed resolution in the record 
of hearing of July 26, 1984. 

BPW/USA is the oldest and largest organization for working women in 
the United States. Founded in 1919, BPW/USA today represents over 
150,000 women and men in over 3,500 local organizations, with at least 
one organization in every Congressional district in the United States* 
If you have any questions or need more information, please do not 
hesitate to contact us. 

Sincerely, 

Winifred E. Lethbridge 
National President 

WEL/lel 

enclosure 
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RESOLUTION t 9: WOMENS BUREAU 



WHEREAS, BPW members value the leadership and assistance 
given to working women in all walks .of life since 1920; and 

WHEREAS, There has been a serious reduction since 1980 in the 
Womens Bureau Conferences r publications r research and demonstration 
projects which has deprived women of vital resources; and 

WHEREAS r Congress is holding oversight hearings to explore 
the current Wcwnens Bureau operation; therefore, be it 



RESOLVED, That the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, Incorporated urg. the Secretary of Labor 
and the Womens Bureau within the Depv,rtment of Labor to resume 
a role of leadership on behalf of all American women; and 

RESOLVED, That upon adoption, copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United States and all 
Congressional committees that are holding oversight hearings. 



/ 
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^COAL EMPLOYMENT PROJECT 

OQM MINING WOMEN'S SUPPORT TEAM 

PLEASE REPLY TO: □ COAL EMPtOYMENr PROJECT 6W*QAl SUPPORT OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 3403 16221 SUNNY KNOLL LANE 

OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE 37ft30 DUMFRIES, VIRGINIA 22028 

PHONE (615) 482r342e PHONE (703) *^^^^^jyg0 

July 26, \3Sk ' ' - 



The Honorable Barney Frank, Chair 
Karipower and Housing Subcommittee 

Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, 0. C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Frank: 

I understand you are interested In getting the views of various 
women's groups who have had experience with the Women's Bureau of the 
U. S, Department of Labor over the past several years. This letter is 
responding to th ^t concern. 

Founded by women who grew up In the Appalachian coalfields, the 
Coal Employment Project (CEP) has been working since 1977 to help 
eradicate sex discrimination In the coal industry. We have utilized a 
variety of strategies. Including legal support, support group development, 
publication of a monthly newsletter for women miners throughout the 
country, sponsorship of an annual national conference of women miners, 
research, and training programs to assist wofimi break the barriers of 
sex discrimination in the coal Industry. 

When we were first getting started In the Fall of 1977, we contacted 
the Women's Bureau and got outstanding support. Not only did they listen 
to our concerns, but they also helped us Identify useful contacts in other 
government agencies and encouraged us to develop a training program to 
meet the special needs of women who would be pioneers at their mine* We 
submitted a proposal which was ultimately funded by the Women's Bureau to 
intiate a model training program. 



38-564 0 - 84 - 19 
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As a result of the Initial training program, which was conducted in 
Caryville, Tennessee, during the Summer of I979» wc were subsequently 
funded by the Convrxjnweal th of Kentucky, CETA, and private loundatlons, 
to Conduct additional training programs In eastern and western Kentucl^y, 
Illinois and West Virginia. As a result of these training programs, numerous 
women launched their careers as coal miners and a substantial number of 
mines were exposed to their first women miners, all of whom were well trained, 
not only in technical ski" Is but also In subjects such as legal rights, 
sexual harassment on the job, support group development, tool use and 
Identification. We are currently exploring the posslbilllty of launching 
another training program In the expanding lignite fields of Texas early 
next year. 

Our Initial grant with the Women's Bureau assisted us In expanding 
our horizons greatly, but unfortunately since late 1980 we have not been 
given any further encouragement or support from Its national office. This 
is not to say that there are not numerous good people at the mid-level and 
lower levels of the structure who ar^ very helpful, but unfortunately 
they have not recently seemed to have authority to Initiate or support any- 
thing of much value to groups such as CEP. 

I regret the pessimistic nature of this letter, but understand that 
you vant the candid views of women's groups who have had experience with 
the Women's Bureau. 

If I can be of further help or provide any additional Information ^ 
which would be of use, please let me know. 



S incerely , 




Betty Jean Hall 
Dl rector 

Coal Employment Project 
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GIRLS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC 



Oorra itoro OgtN^ 



jrj M Bfot^ofi Ooorn 



N&w ^''jrt M>* '•rA 100' A 



August 17, 198^ 

The Honorable Barney Prank 

Chairman, Subcowilttee nn Manpower and Housing 
Coramlttoe on Rovemaent Operations 
U.S. Houae of Rupreaentat Ivea 

A Raybum Houae Office Building 
Waahlngton, DC 20515 

Dear Congroaaaan Frank: 

GlrU Cluba of Africa (GCA) wishes to aubmit the attached 
fltatement for the record of the July 26, 1984 Hearlnp, on the 
Women 'a Bureau before the Subcowiltteo on Manpower and Houoing. 
Aa a natlnril aervlce and advocacy organization serving xlrls 
and young wo«cn aged 6-18, GCA 1b a conatltucnt of the ^ 
Wonjen»B Bureau. Our noMwnta are based on aevcrnl years 
experience of relating to tlic Bureau, 

Thank you for conducting hearlngfl on this Bureau which has 
potential to be a poaltlve forre In meeting the needs of 
glrla and young woKn. We appreciate the opportunity to 
submit our testlaony for the record. 

Sincerely, \ 



Ml»drcd Klefer Wurf , 
Director, Waahlngton Office 



Attached: GCA Stateiaont 
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STATOtBNT ON OPERATIONS OF 
THE WOMEN'S BUREAU, US DEPARTMENT OF lABOR 

Mildred Kl<'fer Wurf, Director 
Washington Office 
Girls CXu' ■ of AiMrica ... 

Girls ClubQ of Amerlcs (CCA) apprecistes this opportunity to provide 
s statement for the record of the ^uly 26, 1984 Hearing on the Wotaen*s 
Bureau. GCA ia a national service and advocacy organization for girls aged 

6-18. The services of the Women's Bureau could be of value to us and *otn - ' 

constituency, most of whom are from low-incooe families, about half of whom 
are minority. 

There are 220 Girls Club Centers across the country serving 200,000 
girls. The priority of theae centers is to provide members with a place where 
they can grow into knowledgeable, self-reliant women, Thia means providing 
a v.iriecy of programs- from recreational physical education to remedial tutoring 
to math, science/ and computer education and career exploration. Emp'oyment 
programs ai|d services to teenage parents are also offered, as veil as more 
traditional programs. GCA maintains a Washington* DC office so that the 
organization provides Input to public policy relating to girls and regularly 
informs our Constituency on Isaues of concern. 

With the above goals and functions in mind, GCA recognizes the importance 
of an active^ Women's Bureau In the' US Department of l,abor, which focuses some 
attention on the needs of girls and teenage women as they prepare for and enter 
the workforce in ever-increaoing numbers. GCA has a long history of collaboration 
with the Women's Bureau: 

- In 1980, the Director of the Women's Bureau gave the keynote address 
at GCA* 8 Annual Conference. She specifically addressed sex-stereotyping in 
Jobs, sexism In education) training and counseling, and discrimination based 
on sex, race and ethnicity- all crucial to understanding girls* needs. 

- [n 1980-81, CCA conducted a demonstration project on the potential 
of youth agencies to provide services to teen "solo parents," funded by the 
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Women's Bureau. Based on the direct services provided to teens, this pro- 
ject produced a manual, "Comprehensive Services for the Teenage Mother," 
distributed to all member organlzatlona. The mimual provides proctiool 
odvlce on program development, impluientatlon and evaluation. 

*• Constituency meetings were conducted by the previous Women's Bureau 
Isadershlp on a quarterly basis. CCA found these meetings useful opportunities 
to keep iiiiormed, ralRC questions, get answers and to share experiences with 
Women's Bureau Btatt and other organisations. 

- CCA served as a resource organieatlon In conferences tocuslng on. 

I 

special Issuesi 

- CCA foimd publications of the Women's Bureau useful. Among other 
topics, the following were Included: young woiwn and CETA, problema of Hispanic 
^irls and women, and teenagers and tlie transition from school to work. 

GCA's experience with the currept Women's Bureau is less encouraging. 
Women* a Bureau services have been cut over the past few years; 

- Because of federal budget cuts in 1981, the above-mentioned "Solo Parent" 
project was terminated prematurely, resulting in abrupt disruption of service to 
teenage women. To the best ot our knowledge, the Women's Bureau has made little 
sjx no use of the manual produced. 

- There have been only 3 constituency meetings In the Past 3 yeara. CCA 
attended the 2 of which we were informed wid found them markedly less valuable 
to participants than meetings held previously. 

- CH OICES! A Teen Woman's Journal for' Sclf-A w«rgnPQtt And Personal Planning 
l8 a crltlcally-acclalmfed workbook produced by the Girls Club of Santa Barbara, 
CA, It la recognized as the outstanding new resource on life planning for 
young wonen. The author visited the Woiwn*8 Bureau to acquaint staff with this 
lesourcc, which assists girls in thinking about careers and non-traditional 
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employment. PoUowing this meeting* she reported her SHnse that little or 
nothing would be done wrtU--«s^8 information. She proved to be correct. 

- The only outreach which included GCA since 1981 was subsequent to 
the above-men tiof led visit. Women* 8 Bureau staff called the Washington Office 

m 

to ask whether agencies such as ours were interes^ted in-traditional training 
for girls. We explained our leadership role and offered again to be oi 

assistance. There was no follow up to this call. f 

" We are not aware of any recent publications focusing on the problems 
faced by girls and young women. If such exists we have not been informed. 

In conclusion* GCA knows from past experience the importance and value 
of having a Women* a Bureau in the Department of Ubor. Currently, our contacts 
with the Women's Bureau do not give us confidence in the ureau's sensitivity 
to the nepda of girls and teenage wom«n» particularly those of low-income 
backgrounds. Cooperation between the Women's Bureau and non-profit organiza- 
tions can be useful in addressing the problems faced by girls and teenage 
women as they struggle for equitable participation in all aspects of our 
society. Currently, the potential for positive results is not being 
realized. , 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this testimony. 
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H33 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. NEW YORK. N Y 10036 



BERNARD E.AHDERSOH '^^'^ R 0 C K D U N 0. N C W r 0 R K 

DIRECTOR. SOCIAL SCIENCES , T E L E P H 0 N E (2 I 2) 869-0500 

July 26, 1984 " 



Dear Congressman Frank: 

I am advised that your subcommittee is interested in the od- ctions 
of the U.S. Department of libor Women's Bureau, and especially its 
responsiveness to the need^ of economically disadvantaged women. In that 
connection » I thought I would share with you our experience with the 
Women's Bureau during the past two years, in their cooperation in pro- 
viding support for child care for a project initiated by the Foundation 
to improve the economic status of disadvantaged female single parents. 

In 1982 the Foundation initiated a program of support for six- 
community based organizations to assist them in providing employabi 1 ity 
development assistance to disadvantaged fehiale single parents in order 
to hplp them become prepared for private sector jobs. At the outset, we 
♦recognize^ that the availability of affordable day care would be a major 
factor affecting the ability of the single parents to participate in the 
program, and for that reason we required each of the organizations whom 
we selected for support to provide child care assistance to women who 
applied for enrollment in the projects. 

Dr. Lenore Cole Alexander, Director of the Women's Bureau, learned 
about our program and offered the assistance of the Women's Bureau in 
providing support for child care services to some of the community based 
organizations selected by the Foundation to participate in our program. 
In 1982 the Women's Bureau awarded four grants of $100,000 each to four 
of the six coninunity based organizations participating in the program, 
and renewed the grant at a level of $80,000 each to the organizations in 
1983 We are advised by representatives of the CBOs that the Women s 
Bureau grants were very helpful in strengthening the capacity of the 
organizations to meet our request that they offer child care assistance 
• to-par-t4€ipants in the. p.nQ9r.am. .... , 

I thought you might like to know about this experience as one 
' example of how the Women's Bureau has tried to be helpful in serving 
economically disadvantaged women during the past two years. The Foundation 
was very pleased to have the Women's Bureau initiative on child care 
assistance to organizations participating in our program, and we only 
hope the Women's Bureau can continue to be helpful in providing 
assistance to the CBOs for the duration of the program which is scheduled 
to run through 1986. 

If I can be of further assistance to you please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 



Bernard E. Anderson 
Director, Social Sciences 
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July 20, 1984 



The Honorable Barney Frank 
Congressman 

United States House of Representatives 
1317 lA:>ngworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 ^ 

Dear Congressman Frank) 

As chairman of the National ^ack Republican Council, I 
am deeply concerned about thfe Oversight Hearing to be 
conducted on July 26, 1984 ^s a result of some alleged 
problems surrounding the activities of the Women's Bureau^ 

During the tenure of Dr* Lenora Cole Alexander the 
Women *s Bureaus* OutreAch Program has performed outstandingly* 
Specifically, the Outreach Program has touched the lives 
of many Black families who otherwise would have slipped 
through the cracks in this dynamic, ever changing society 
where personal values .ere rapidly decreasing. The 
innovative programs of the Bureau during the laat two 
years have truly made a difference, and have directly 
resulted in hundreds of women b^ing gainfully employed in 
our nation* 

I join many persons throughout the nation In encouraging 

you to increase the Bureau* s budget and provide additional 

staff that vill enable Dr< Alexander to continue to 

provide th.1a most worthwhile service. Inasmuch as I 

represent more than 900,000 Black Republicans across this 

nation, I feel it important that our voice be heard and 

the issues* raised be seriously addressed by your subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 



LeGree S* Daniels 
Chairman 



MfMMloan C*nl#r dIO i\tt\ StfMt SouthMftt. WMhlngion. O.C. 20003. (202) M>M2S. T«t#x: 70 1 1 44 
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1031 EAST HYOE PARK BUVO 
CHICAGO IL 60*15 ?«AH 




U*026S7«3206 07/26/64 XC5 tPHBNCZ CSP HH8B 
3l263tta70) H6HB TOBN CHICAGO IL 120 07«26 0i06P EST 



THE HONORABLE BONFV rRANK 

RAYBUHN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING ROOM B-3496 

MASHINGTON OC 20515 



0£AH HONORABLE FRANK, 

a9 a BLaCK WOHAN . M7SH TO COhheNO THE OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS HADE 
BV DOCTOR LENORE ''.OLE ALEXANDER AS DIRECTOR OF THE HOMENS dUREAU OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. THE PROGRAM WHICH SHE HAS IMPLEMENTED HAS 
TOUCHED THE LIVES OF ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS AND HAS HAD A PARTICULAR 
IMPACT ON THE BLACK FAMILIES. THE WOMEN OF BLACK AMERICA ARE PLEASED 
TO STAND »<ITH THIS BLACK EDUCATOR ANO PUBLIC SERVANT. HE HOUL ' 
REQUEST SIR THAT VOU DO ALL IN YOUR POHER TO SEE THAT HER BUDGET IS 
INCREASED, THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION, 

SINCERELY, 

HR$ RUTH P, HILLIAMS IMMEDIATE PAST NATIONAL RECORDING SECRETARV 
THE LINK'S INCORPORATED 

lilOO EST 

hGHCDHP 



to HCfLV UY MAaiiKAM MfcSSAGt. SEr REVEWSt SIDE fOft WESTERN UNION'S TOLk FREE PHONE NUMfllRS 
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D^LTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY. INC., 



NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS ♦ 1707 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20009 * (202) 483-5460 



The Honorable Barnoy Frank 
1317 Longworth Building 
Washington, D.C, 20515 

ne,ir Congrosnman Frank: 

I am writing you to endorse with special commendation the 
work of the Women's Bureau under the direction of 
Lonore Cole Alexander, 

As president of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Inc., I have 
relied on the accMyticy of the statistical information 
provided by the Bureau in order to target our public 
service projects and plan for the future* 

We have enjoyed a splendid working arrangement with the 
Bureau because of their easy accessibility and immediate 
response to requests for information or publications. 

\ The Women's Bureau is not only a valuable resoprce for non- 



^|jrofit organizations, such as ours, bat in addition, 
provides ie/idership by indicating areas that are in need 
of attontiA^n- The Bureau also provides national leadership 
for those states with active Women's Commissions or Committees 
on the Status of Women, 

Please feci free to use this letter as supporting documentation 
tor the continuation of the Women's Bureau under the direction 
of Lnnore Alexander, 

Sincerely, 




July 25, 1984 



HllRUNSI I. lANAh^ 





Hortcnse G. Canady 
National President 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Inc. 



MCCV jzp 
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CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



lAMLV CHILOHOOO fDUCAIION 




July 23. 1984 



The Honorable Barney Frank, Chairman 

Manpower and Housing Sub-Conmlttee 

of House Comm-ittce on Governnjent Operations 

Rayburn House Office Building 

Room B-349B 

Washington. DC 20616 



KintftiMri*T> 
' Xintftrifritn itlnUrctMni 
> hifiX AtfjuftPtni 



RECEIVED ' 



M '"1 



Dear Sir: 



\ 



It has come to ou\ attention that consideration is being given to reducing 
the budget of the WomenVs Bureau of the Department of Labor,., a politically 
and sociologically inappropriate stance at this moment in our nation i history. 
If, 1981. President Regan\«ade the insightful appointment of Dr. Lenore Cole- 
Mexander as Director of\the Women's Bureau; an assignment in which she has 
demonstrated brillance and compassion, competence and preceptiveness. She 



has provided new vigor wi 
needs of women across soc 
is finally addressing the 



thin the agency and long overdue responsiveness to the 
ioeconomic. raci'»l and political Unes. The Bureau 
concern of the .O's. 



I belong to several organizations representing minority women in Greater 
Cleveland. Shaker Height$ and Cleveland Heights which have had the privilege 
of working with the Bureau and utilizing many of its resources for projects 
in responding to board concerns. As director of Early Childhood, which serves 
over 10.000 families in the City o,f Cleveland. I have found the Bureau a valu- 
able resource in our parent./coifinunity programs. The Bureau programs under 
Dr. Alexander, bring a truly significant impact to the Black families in raising 
the quality of life. 

I wish to offer stiunch support for the maintenance oV these programs 
which touch the lines of all Americans, and to offer our prMse and reinforcement 
to Dr. Cole-Alexander as an outstanding educator and public servant. We would 
respectfully urge that indeed the budget of the Women's Bureau be increased.^ 
It is cost effective ... because it affects people in so many positive ways. . 
Surely in this time of political stress, such a positive example of government 
presence should be preserved. 



ct;^fy'sub»+tt«t^^ 



Christline F. Branche 
Directing Supervisor 
Q.ff1ct of Jarly Childhood Education 



3n^ 
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LUCK MANUFACTERS, INC. 
2003 First Street, N,W, Washington, DX, 202 797-8915 

July 22, im 




Honorable Barney Frank <v'L'{_ yji y ^^^^^^^ 

Chairman ' 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Housing 
Rayhurn House Office Building 
Washington, DX, 

Dear Mr* Frank: 

God Bless You, It has recently come to my attention that yau are planning 
to conduct an oversight hearing Thursday, Jtsly 24, 1984 at 10:00 a concerning 
the Women's Bureau of the t/.S. Labor Departnent, It Is my desire to offer some 
Insight for your oversight hearing* 

I am a women In business who Is building a food manufacturing plant in 
Washington* In developing our project, we needed information concerning 
women in bi slness as well as women In the workplace* Dr* Lenore Alexander, • 
Director of ihe Women's Bureau gave us invaluable assistance In developing 
our Informaticn* 

Her office woc responsive and extremely knowledgeable* We have been able 
to Identify training programs that will aid women In the working world* 1 am 
also chair of H*B*R* institute, a economic development research institute for 
African American Women and the Women's Bureau served to give us very 
valuable Information concerning minority women's issues* 

I am sure that as you conduct your hearing, the first 1 understand In 
the history of the Women's Bureau, so you too are making history; you will 
find that the Women's Bureau has been an Intregai .part of women's developing 
Independence end that Dr* Alexander has brought effectiveness to the agency* 

if I can be of further assistance to you during this hearing, please feel 
fr^e to call upon me* (202) 797-8915, 

Sincerely, 

Toni Y* Luck 
Presiden t 
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